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THE VAJSfDELEURS OF RED TOR: 



CHAPTER I. 

HERCULES AND ANTINOUS. 

In South Devon, not a hundred miles from Exeter, 
embosomed in hills, and washed by the waters of the 
English Channel, lies the lovely and prosperous little 
watering place of Dawcombe. Not thirty years ago, 
the waves were wont at high tide to recoil from the 
very walls of the houses built on the edge of the beach, 
and the more well-to-do inhabitants lived further 
inland, along the banlf s of the tiny meandering stream, 
which winds its way from the Haldon Hills, through 
gardens where the rose and the camellia bloom in 
December in the open air. The traditions of the past 
generation have in part come down to the present 
possessors of these beautiful rose-covered arcadias, and 
a certain prestige still attaches to the families who 
dwell "above the bridge f socially separating them 
from their fellows of more ordinary clay, whom ill- 
health, or choice, or business have brought to live 
along the margin of the sea. The whole central flat of 
the valley has been retained as common property, and 
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laid out with flowering shrubs, while a score of tiny 
cascades break the silver stream in its course from the 
bridge to the sea. Villas have sprung up on all the 
surrounding hills, while » thousand boats spread their 
sails to the breeze in the cliff-girt bay which receives 
the waters of two of Devon's fairest streams, the Exe 
and Teign, each but four miles distant from the silver 
thread that ripples down the valley of the Daw. 

About five miles inland, on a pine-girt plateau, 
commanding Exmouth and Dawcombe and the rivers 
and the sea, a veritable fairy palace rears its white 
walls and terraces among many a stately cedar tree 
and the crimson glory of the rhododendron. Above 
it tower the gloomy masses of the pine forest ; below 
it undulating glades sweep on for miles, till Paign- 
tham's woodlands stand between them and the sea. 
To the left of Red Tor, by which name this favoured 
spot is known, breaks in the verdant park open up 
glimpses of the river Exe, and the white houses of 
Exmouth and Totsbury glistening in the autumn sun- 
light on the far side of the river — while to the right 
stretch away, tier above tier, as far as eye can reach, 
the heather-crowned moorlands of Haldon, till they 
merge in the soft grey mists that crest the lordly 
Tors of Dartmoor. 

It was towards the close of a cloudless October day, 
when the short-lived but gorgeous glory of St. Luke's 
summer flares up in nature's socket before being 
quenched in the shroud of a November fog. The 
sun's rays, about to plunge behind the Chudleigh 
rocks, glinted slantwise upon the little chapel that 
stood midway between the house and lodge, and 
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seemed to be taking a personal and interested farewell 
of her who stood with folded hands beneath its shelter- 
ing portal — a most womanly woman, a thorough-bred 
lady, a most devoted mother is she who waits and 
watches for her sons, in the porch of the rustic chapel, 
by the side of her husband's grave. Tall and matronly, 
her dark hair slightly tinged with grey, and the early 
freshness of her face subdued by many a sorrow, 
Emma, Lady Vandeleur, is still beautiful, and fully 
bears out the traditions of her peerless charms in the 
budding spring-time of her youth. While still in her 
teens she had become the bride of Sir Geoffrey Van- 
deleur, of Red Tor, a burly middle-aged baronet, better 
known for his herculean strength and daring reckless- 
ness in the hunting field than for his moral or religious 
culture. 

Two sons had been born of this marriage, Lionel and 
Archibald, the elder,at this time twenty-five, remarkable 
throughout the county for his prodigious strength, the 
younger, nearly twenty-one, for his winning manner and 
bright beauty. Through the devotion of their noble 
mother, both boys had grown to manhood healthy and 
strong ; and for these two was her smile of loving wel- 
come,asa dog-cart rattled through the lodge gates and the 
two young men leapt to the ground. Well, indeed, might 
a woman be proud of the stalwart forms that strode on 
either side of her — of the mighty muscle of Lionel's 
arm on which her light touch lingered, of the bright 
blue eyes and sunny hair of her laughter-loving 
youngest born. In neither son was the resemblance 
to the mother strong. Lionel had inherited the 
intense physical vigour of his father. Instinct with 
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animal power, his mighty thews and sinews stood out 
like cords upon his limbs. His immense breadth of 
shoulder made him look shorter than he really was. 
Both brothers were really six feet high. The huge 
deep chest of the elder, the short thick-set neck and 
square jaw spoke to vast strength. His short brown 
curling hair grew low on a broad open brow, and the 
deep dark grey eyes expressed an intensity of passions, 
of purpose and of will both for good and evil, that 
made one tremble for the fates of both himself and 
those with whom his life might be linked. A short 
heavy dark beard, cut very square, only served to 
increase the appearance of latent sensuality given by 
the blood-red lips. Most men feared him, many dis- 
liked him, but those few to whom his heart freely 
opened, loved him with an attachment little short of 
adoration. Far different was Archie. Graceful almost 
to effeminacy and fair as a woman, with a look of 
combined indolence and vivacity, he was built for the 
court and the grove more than for the stern realities of 
the camp. The mouth bore some resemblance to his 
brother's. There were the same sensuous lips, but the 
smile was one of light-heartedness, of joyousness, of 
innocence, while his whole manner was an invitation 
to that world he loved so well, to shower its garlands 
on his bright young head. Man, woman and child, 
nay ! even the animal world, instinctively loved the 
bright, gay, joyous Archie. 

In boyhood, Lionel had been morbid and solitary — 
seldom exchanging confidences with a fellow creature, 
living much in his stables among his dogs and horses 
and grooms, taking a far greater interest in the rough 
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sports of the young labourers on his estate, and in 
their society, than in that of young fellows of his own 
class. Though not by nature shy, to ladies he showed 
a positive aversion, rarely mixing in their company 
save when his position made it imperative ; and even 
then treating them with such scant courtesy, that not 
one of Devon's matchmaking mothers could congratu- 
late herself on even a fancied possibility of making her 
daughter mistress of Ued Tor. Lionel broke in horses 
with his grooms, drove four-in-hand with exceptional 
nerve and skill, tried conclusions at wrestling with all 
the stalwart young farmers in the neighbourhood, and 
constituted himself gymnastic instructor to all the boy 
population on his estates, bungled through speeches at 
tenantry dinners, and 'turned bushman in feUing his 
own timber. Archie, on the contrary, lived for society, 
and was the darling of the ladies of South Devon. No 
match for his brother in the field or the wrestling-ring, 
he excelled him in all the more refined accomplish- 
ments of music, painting, and the other arts. 



CHAPTER II. 

EXETER MARKET-DAV. 

It was Friday, and the two young men had been to 
Exeter, where it was market-day, and where all the 
rank and fashion of that part of Devon thought fit to 
assemble between the hours of noon and four p.m. 
No one, who was anyone, ever dreamed of absenting 
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himself from this weekly gathering in the Cathedral 
Close, any more than any one would have dared to 
indulge himself in sherry and mock turtle at any other 
rendezvous than the world-known luncheon rooms of 
Mrs. Lunn ; for Mrs. Lunn was a Devonshire institu- 
tion, not to know whom, argued oneself unknown ; and 
Mrs. Lunn was " county " to the very soles of her shoes. 
All "county" babies were nourished on the rusks 
baked at Mrs. Lunn's bakehouse ; all " county " school- 
boys enjoyed a surfeit of sausage-rolls on a Friday, 
that, had they not been made at Lunn's, must inevit- 
ably have made them ill for a week. No " county " 
bride could be properly launched in the matrimonial 
tide unless the cake was made and adorned by Mrs. 
Lunn's own hands. She was a living, breathing, talk- 
ing gazette of all the births, deaths, and marriages in 
South Devon. Nay ! she knew the very day on which 
each little sprig of county aristocracy had in turn 
become entitled to wear a tail-coat and a stick-up 
collar. The appointments and disappointments, the 
domestic jars and pecuniary difficulties, the engage- 
ments, jiltings, scandals, and embarrassments of all 
that country-side found space and sympathy in the 
ample bosom of good Mrs. Lunn. If Tom wanted a 
bat, or Dick a scarf-pin, who so sure to get his mother 
to buy it for him on the following Friday as discreet, 
plausible, kind-hearted Mrs. Lunn ? First and foremost 
among her most cherished favourites was Archie 
Vandeleur, and strong, indeed, must have been the 
reason that kept his bonny face away on a Friday, 
when Devon "county" was at Lunn's. From tops- 
and-bottoms to brandies-and-sodas, Archie had gone 
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through the list of Mrs. Lunn's refreshments. He had 
flirted with her fair customers from the days when he 
4 had expended all his pocket-money on a huge wax doll 
to present to a ten-year-old Miss Ramsden, to those 
when he went " tick " at Fyfer's for a three-guinea fan 
for Ada Carew. Archie quite made up, in his devotion 
to the fair sex, for Lionel's shortcomings in that respect ; 
and while the elder brother talked colts and retrievers 
at the bar of the " London," the younger might invari- 
ably be found in a condition of chronic saunter about 
the Cathedral Close. 

Mrs. Lunn stood to the landed gentry in the light of 
Parcels Delivery and Private Inquiry office combined, 
for no one had properly done an Exeter Friday who 
had not discussed with Mrs. Lunn the stirring events 
of the week, and the probable direction of Devonshire's 
future destinies. 

" Well ! what news, boys ?" said Lady Vandeleur, as 
they strolled slowly homewards to the house. " What 
have you done ? Whom have you seen ? What date 
is fixed for the Exeter Ball ? I am dying with curiosity. 
Tell me of everything and every one." 

" For me, mother," said Lionel, " I spent most of the 
day at the Club, and then looked up Squire Western 
at the ' London.' He had that witty daughter of his 
with him, and she nearly chaffed me out of my seven- 
teen senses, so that I couldn't get in a word edgeways. 
I believe that young woman's special mission in life, for 
the last six months, has been to make me look a bigger 
fool than I am, and be a bigger fool than I look. But 
she is a rattling good sort of girl." 

" Oh ! Bella Western !" returned his mother. " Just 
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the girl to cheat your melancholy with her lively badi- 
nage. Any one with them to-day ? Not Mrs. Western, 
I suppose ?" 

"No; there are half a hundred people down at 
Western Court for the shooting, and Mrs. Western had 
to stay to look after the commissariat. Wonderful 
housekeeper, that woman ! Bella had half-a-dozen 
Platonics among the guests. Both the Fennetts are 
there, and a whole swarm of Danseys and Colchesters, 
and the Hargrave- girls from Dawcombe, and a lot 
more. They wanted me to go back, there and then, 
with Archie, and telegraph for our portmanteaux. But 
the perpetual jollification of Western Court is too much 
for me, and Archie was too engrossed with the Sedge- 
wick girls at Mrs. Lunn's, to be even temporarily inter- 
fered with. Besides, I remembered that we were 
expecting a visit from the Morleys. By the way, who 
is this Miss Sevier who has come to live with them ?" 

" The orphan daughter of Mr. Morley 's sister/' an- 
swered Lady Vandeleur gravely. " Her mother, when 
quite a girl, ran away with an opera singer, whose 
looks were his only recommendation. She never saw 
her family again, and died in giving birth to this girl, 
who roamed about Europe with her father. He was 
very proud of her beauty and her voice. Last year he 
died of fever, at Eome. The Morleys offered the poor 
girl a home. She joined them at Nice, and they all 
. remained abroad till quite lately. In fact, I do not 
think anyone in this part of the country has seen her 
as yet. But what of you, my Archie ? Who was the 
fair charmer of ihe hour ? Has the Carew faded from 
your inconstant heart ?" 
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" Oh ! the usual set flocked in to Lunn's, at lun- 
cheon/' replied Archie indolently. " The Sedgewicks 
came four-in-hand, so did Sir Loftus Falkner. The 
Strutts were there enmasse, and made such a row, one 
could swear to their waggonette half a mile off. What 
with them and the Bournes and the Pettigrews, 
one had to put one's fingers in one's eara and bolt for 
dear hearing. Mrs. Lunn confidentially informed me, 
she ' couldn't abide the sight of them,' they reminded 
her ' of a lot of factory girls out for a holiday ;' and I 
think Mrs. Lunn was right" 

" I suppose they will all be at the Exeter Ball. If 
you dance with all the lot, Archie, you'll have as good 
an opportunity of training as ever you had &t Lillie 
Bridge," said Lionel. 

" No fear of that," returned Archie. « The Strutt 
girls are not in my line. They were mortally rude to 
those jolly little Hargraves at the Paigntham archery 
meeting, and Laira Hargrave is one of my special 
favorites, you know, mother." 

" There has always been a coolness between the 
Strutts and the Hargraves," said his mother. " The 
Hargraves belong to another county, where they occu- 
pied a much higher position than they can expect at 
Dawcombe ; and the Strutts, though they have bought 
their property, would have been wiser if they had gone 
further afield, and aired their newborn aristocracy 
where they were less well known. But it grows 
chilly, boys, and it is time to dress for dinner. Lionel, 
a word with you, my son, in my dressing-room. It is 
only," said she, as she drew a low fauteuil to the blazing 
fire, " about our Archie's coming of age. He comes into 
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very little but his debts, it is true ; but, as my son and 
your brother, something is due to the county, and we 
must really give a ball on a large scale. Tis but five 
weeks to his majority, and the invitations must be sent 
out at once. But how about the Dawcombe people ? 
We cannot ask them all, and I really know so little of 
them, I should not know where to draw the line." 

"Oh, that's soon settled!" replied her son. "Ask 
Ronald Hargrave over for a week, at once. He's a 
capital fellow, and knows all about the Dawcombe 
people up to their great-great-grandmothers. So, for 
the matter of that, does young Needham at the Grove ; 
and as they were both at Oxford together, suppose we 
ask him too. Gerald Maine comes on Tuesday, and 
we are bound to have some good fellows to meet him. 
I quite dread that fellow's dandified airs ; but he is so 
fond of Archie, I suppose I must put up with him." 

" Yes," said Lady Vandeleur, " that plan will do well. 
Mr. Hargrave and Mr. Needham sing duets, and Mr. 
Maine can play for them, which is more than I could 
undertake to do ; and they are all so good at theatricals 
and tableaux, and all that sort of thing. If we like 
them, we can ask them to stay on, and help to fill thi$ 
dear dreary old place with young voices. Let me see," 
added she, meditatively, " our three selves ; Mr. Morley 
and his sister Aunt Letitia, and Ruth, with Miss 
Sevier, come for a long visit next week. That makes 
seven. Mr. Maine, Mr. Hargrave, and Mr. Need- 
ham — ten. We must have one more lady, Lionel 
— who shall she be ? What say you to Joan Ben- 
nett r 

" By all means," said Lionel, laughing. " Christmas 
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would be but a dull time without Joan Bennett to 
enliven it." 

And so this weighty matter of invitations was 
settled. 

Aunt Letitia, better known to the world as Mrs. 
Slade, was no relation whatever to the Vandeleurs, but 
a sister of Mr. Morley's, and consequently aunt to both 
Ruth Morley and the Miss Sevier, of whom mother 
and son had been speaking. So beloved was she by 
all the Vandeleur circle, that her presence was a matter 
of general congratulation. She had long been a widow, 
and was still a handsome, buxom woman, young in all 
but years, and deservedly popular among all her youth- 
ful friends, who, without reference to blood relationship, 
delighted to call her " Aunt." 



CHAPTER III. 

THE HARGRAVES AND THE NEEDHAMS. 

When Ronald Hargrave and Keighley Needham re- 
vived their notes of invitation to Red Tor, on the 
Sunday morning following, the first thought in the 
minds of each was whether the other had been asked 
as well. Similarity of tastes, boyhood spent among 
the same surroundings, companionship at the same 
.school, and the fact of having graduated at the same 
university, had induced a wonderful communion of 
thought and feeling between these two young men. 
Both were the same age. Both were the sons of 
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widowed mothers. Both were considered oracles of 
wisdom by a large contingent of relations ; and both 
had suffered from childhood from the necessity, known 
unfortunately to too many, of having to fight their 
own way in life, unaided by a father's influence and 
advice. The Hargraves were a younger branch of 
Lord Lessurl's family, and in their own county would 
have occupied an unassailable position on the score of 
birth. But straightened means and delicate health had 
induced Mrs. Hargraye, on her husband's death, to 
provide for herself and children an inexpensive and 
sheltered home in the peaceful valley. of the Daw. 
Though surrendering to circumstances in the matter of 
expenditure, Mrs. Hargrave was much too proud a 
woman to float calmly alongside of the " rag, tag, and 
bobtail " of a small watering-place. She returned the 
calls of her visitors with courtesy and punctuality. 
She interested herself and her daughters in every work 
of charity that was most needed for the welfare of the 
village ; but she kept aloof from the daily curriculum 
of the place, declined to patronise the local balls, and 
abstained as much as possible from mixing in Da^w- 
combe society. Her girls spent much of their time in 
visiting their relations ; and, when at home, seldom 
put in an appearance in the village, save in the family 
pew at the parish church. They were womanly, they 
were " good style," and they were handsome ; but the 
Dawcombe folk thought them exclusive, and their 
popularity was therefore not excessive. 

Mrs. Needham, on the other hand, who had been a 
Miss Keighley of Kellerton, and whose ancestors had 
probably painted themselves blue in the Devonshire 
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pine forests at the time of the Eoman invasion, consi- 
dered herself quite a social centre in the arcadia above 
the bridge. In her childhood, before the railroad 
came, no rush of immigrants, in the persons of retired 
tradesmen, had desecrated the lovely combe; no 
Cockney villas had perched themselves among the 
sea purslin on the red-sandstone cliffs; no storied 
lodging-houses blocked the glades that swept from 
Luscombe to the sea. She returned to the scenes of 
early youth, to find those of her set, who were left on 
earth, shut in above the bridge, while a modern sea- 
side town had sprung up like magic under the cliffs by 
the sea. Her spirit rose against the invaders who 
dwelt in rented houses, or on long-leased land. But 
the county houses had fallen, for the most part, into 
the hands of new men — cotton-spinners from Man- 
chester, ironmasters from Glasgow, and ojthers who 
came to spend, in the sunny garden of England, the 
well-earned gains of laborious and successful toil. 
The old Dawcombe set, to wjiom the land belonged, 
had dropped off one by one. The handful that re- 
mained, had neither means nor power to stem the 
incursive social wave. So Mrs. Needham settled down 
quietly beside the babbling brook, where the weeping 
willows trailed their pale boughs in the stream, and 
the Iris reared aloft its ragged golden head — by that 
same brook that had sparkled in the summer sunshine 
and glistened in the mellow moonlight, at the feet of 
those generations of Keighleys now laid long since to 
rest. She too, like Mrs. Hargrave, felt the impossi- 
bility of being " hand-and-glove " with all the parvenus 
below the bridge, while to have returned the splendid 
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hospitalities of the big country houses would have been 
to sacrifice a quarter's income and yet get no thanks for 
her pains. She, too, had daughters, very fair, of the 
coy, moss-rosebud type, or like fragrant violets, with 
charms half hidden by their modest leaves. 

The characters of Ronald Hargrave and Keighley 
Needham rather dovetailed into one another, than 
went side by side. Without explanation, each, from 
long practice and experience, divined the other's 
thoughts ; each guessed the probable condition of the 
other's feelings at every trifling incident that went to 
make up the sum of daily life. Each seemed to feel, 
imperceptibly but surely, the effect that words and 
things, and especially persons, had upon the intellect 
and the emotions of the other. Both were gifted with 
powers of conversation and gracefulness of utterance. 
Both were sensitive, both self-conscious. The brains 
of both teemed with plot and counterplot, even in the 
everyday transactions of life. Both were clever, ac- 
complished, and unorthodox. So far they were alike ; 
so far they worked and played, mourned and rejoiced, 
in one and the same groove. But Keighley Needham 
was confident, sanguine, and prompt. Ronald Hargrave 
was diffident, nervous, and hesitating. The bane of 
the one was an assertiveness which marred the gilding 
of assured success. The bane of the other was a morbid 
tendency to underrate his gifts> his powers, and him- 
self. Each, too, placed an exaggerated value on those 
charms of body or mind that had been denied them in 
their own persons. Ronald was lame. Once the most 
active of gymnasts, he had injured his hip, when about 
seventeen, by his leaping-pole breaking when he was 
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in mid-air, and precipitating him into the chasm which 
he was endeavouring to cross. He showed the results 
of his accident but little outwardly, and the inequality 
in his gait was all but imperceptible, still it was of a 
nature that ousted him once and for ever from all the 
amusements usually enjoyed by his sex, age, class, and 
nation. Once a bold rider, he could no longer keep 
himself in the saddle. Formerly a good oar, each mea- 
sured stroke was now an agony ; and so severe was the 
pain he endured in almost every physical exercise, that 
he had been compelled to abandon, one after the other, 
all his previous manly pursuits. In the water, how- 
ever, the injured parts were not brought into play, and 
there was no one that could match him as a swimmer 
along all the coast from Exe to Tamar. This physical 
imperfection was, however, to a character like Ronald's, 
an eternal canker. He worshipped athletes. Ath- 
letes were his idols ; physical power the object of his 
chief ambition and admiration. In all muscular 
proficiency — in wrestling, in racing, and in hunting 
he was completely knocked out of the field. The sense 
of his bodily inferiority to other young men, goaded 
and embittered him ; while at the same time his weak- 
ness made him overvalue the mere physical excellence 
of those from whom this one most coveted supremacy 
had not been withheld. So sensitive was he on all 
matters of bodily weakness, that he devoted much of 
his time to physical development. As to water, he was 
almost amphibious ; in that element he revelled in the 
full power of action denied him on land. He had set 
up a saw-mill in his garden, and worked at it till the 
muscles of his back and arms were more like wrought 
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iron than limbs of flesh and blood. To all outward 
appearance perfect in form and strength, to his own 
morbid imagination this one misfortune warped and 
spoiled the whole. By nature nervous and highly- 
strung, the constant fear of some chance blow, toppling 
him over and discovering his weakness, made him timid, 
cautious, and hesitating beyond his ordinary character, 
and the faults that had their origin in the bodily im- 
perfection, soon took deepest root in the over-sensitive 
mind. Whatever other men did was superior to his 
own actions, in Ronald's eyes. Where he admired, his 
enthusiasm carried him beyond the bounds of reason ; 
and so strong was his pity for himself, that he was 
incapable of feeling contempt for any one that was 
born of woman. His was a kindly, generous nature, 
but morbid in its tendencies and self-torturing in its 
jealousy. 

Keighley Needham, on the other hand, though not 
without many and grim skeletons in his cupboard, 
kept them so carefully hidden from view, that none 
but Ronald knew of their existence. In person he was 
small and slight, with a smooth, genial, fresh face. 
He was witty and sarcastic, a splendid mimic, a good 
story-teller, and the life of every society in which he 
happened to find himself placed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A GOSSIP IN THE OLD CHURCH LANE. 

It was time for morning service, so pocketing the 
notes of invitation, each youth prepared to escort his 
u people " to the parish church. For St. Mark's being 
below the bridge, could not be prayed in by Hargraves 
or Needhams. Every family has its duties, and both 
these in question religiously streamed up the centre 
aisle as the quarter bell ceased ringing. It was the old 
long undivided service — three hymns and an anthem, 
all the psalms chanted by a village choir, a christening 
or two by way of variety, not forgetting the prayer 
for the church militant, with a chorus of congrega- 
tional yawns for a finale. Many had been snoring 
audibly for at least ten minutes unmolested, when the 
tugging on of gloves, the furbishing of hats, the 
smoothing of flounces and the snap of prayer books, 
united in bringing to drowsy minds the fact that they 
need not listen to a sermon again till that day week. 
The national schools had shuffled out of church ; the 
organist had looked round for the third time to see if 
he had yet succeeded in playing the people out ; and 
Ronald was still standing, hat in hand, and open 
mouthed, gaping at that miracle of painted glass — the 
great east window. To him said Keighley, pointing 
to the window, after having safely deposited his 
womenkind in the church lane, out of the way of 
the Hargrave girls, who went round by the road : 

" Rather a large kaleidescope, Ronald ; what a pity 
we can't shake it and produce another effect." 

2 
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tc I wouldn't change its present chaotic condition for 
any chef d'ceuvre of Wales's," laughed the other. " For 
twenty years, off and on, I have kept my eye, of a 
Sunday morning, on that old woman in the centre 
light, selling coats of many colours to imaginary 
customers over a mahogany counter. — Who on earth 
can she be meant for ? Not Dorcas, I suppose ?" 

" Probably a milliner's advertisement before the 
introduction of newspapers," rejoined Needham. " Now 
I come to contemplate her physiognomy, there is a 
decided resemblance to old Mrs. Goodge in Exeter." 

"That's it, my boy," said Konald. "I've been 
puzzling my brains for weeks to remember who it put 
me in mind of." 

" She's in the very agonies of articulating, € This is 
a vedgy pritchy bonnet, mem!"' said Needham, 
accurately imitating the tone and pronunciation of 
the worthy old milliner in question. " Ton my soul, 
it's as good a likeness as any of Lavis's cabinet portraits, 
to say nothing of the advantage of being full length, 
coloured and glazed." 

" And hung in the most central position to catch the 
congregational eye," added Ronald, as they sauntered 
out into the old church porch; "but, by the way, old 
fellow, I'm asked to spend a week at the Vandeleurs, 
and I thought, perhaps, you might be going too." 

" I had the ' invite ' this morning," answered Need- 
ham, " and it will suit my book to perfection. My 
mother has asked the Channings here for a fortnight^ 
and I hate the very sight of the whole breed ; besides, 
I have not a dollar to my purse till Christmas, and the 
Channings expect one to stand cigars and " fiz " as if 
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one were a millionaire. 'Pass the merry sparkling 
bowl, but let another pay/ say I. When I have paid 
Purfitt's bill at Oxford for all the wine that other 
men drank, I will begin to be lavish at home perhaps." 

" Lady Vandeleur says old Morley and his daughter 
will be there, and a Miss Sevier, who is supposed to be 
Helen and Cleopatra merged in one. It's to be hoped 
she is somewhat younger than those ladies were at the 
zenith of their historic fame." 

" It would take the combined charms of both to 
captivate you, my Ronald, with a million of money to 
gild the matrimonial pilL" 

" It would take more than a million of money to 
make any woman love a lame husband," returned 
Ronald, flushing. " However, Aunt Letitia is to be 
there, and I can always flirt with her to my heart's 
content, and when I am in need of serious con- 
versation I can discuss Ruskin with Ruth Morley." 

" She is not a bad ' tip/ " mused Needham, as he 
gently stroked his nose with his prayer-book. " Let's 
come out of this old barn. I'll walk a little way 
homeward with you. Let me see ! Where were we ? 
Oh ! Miss Morley ! Estates contiguous to Red Tor I 
only child ! heiress to everything ! £7,000 a year I 
suppose ! fine figure, good style, pious and plain. 
That's about the mark, isn't it, Ronald ? I think I 
shall have a cut in myself; what do you think ?" 

" I think," returned Rooald, " that others are pro- 
bably before you. The Vandeleur property is still 
heavily mortgaged. Lionel is lavish and extravagant 
to the last degree. Lately he has taken it into his 
head to speculate. He knows nothing whatever of 

2—2 
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business, and is making a fearful mess of everything ; 
besides, Archie must be provided for, and altogether, 
an unencumbered Morley property and £7,000 a year 
to keep it up with, would not be objected to by the 
Vandeleurs I fancy; nor would Lady Vandeleur ever- 
lastingly have Ruth at Red Tor and chaperone her to 
all the county balls unless she thought it a good 
match for that magnificent young Hercules. ,, 

" Hum !" said Needham, still musingly ; " but Lionel 
does not know one woman from another much better 
than I do one sheep from another, and what is more, 
I don't think Ruth with her refinement, her strict 
religious principles, and her devotion to art, would be 
likely to marry a horse-breaking, racing, gambling 
Samson, with the build of a prize-fighter and the brains 
of a peacock." 

" Look here, Keighley," interrupted Ronald, laying 
his hand on the other's shoulder, "if you love me, 
keep your opinion of Lionel to yourself. His faults 
Are many, yet with all his roughness, I like him more 
than any man I know." 

" Df course, of course !" replied the other petulantly, 
"Don't go off into one of your extravagant ravings 
about calves and biceps, and forearms and shoulders. 
You must have an idol, my dear fellow, and Lionel 
will do as well as any other, or better, as far as I am 
concerned. Hell tumble off that lofty pedestal, on 
which you have enthroned him, some day, and the 
faultless Milo will share the fate of heroes of commoner 
clay. But I know your opinion, so I'll say no more. 
Lets to another subject. I'm awfully glad we shall 
meet Gerald Maine. I have not seen him since the 
day we took our degree together." 
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" You will be able to compare notes on dress and 
get tips for the autumn fashions from him/' said 
Ronald, with a smile that was somewhat contemptuous. 
" I don't think I undervalue the attractiveness of per- 
sonal decoration, but Gerald's mind seems to me to be 
limited to his bodily appointments. For my part I 
have no sympathy with fops." 

" Gerald is no fop," retorted Needham hotly. " He 
can't help being a swell, but everything about him is 
such good form, his worst enemy couldn't call him a 
fop. He is one of the most distinguished looking 
fellows possible, and as to your sneering remarks about 
his ' appointments,' it does one good to see a man fault- 
lessly dressed in these slipshod days, when fellows 
even come to church in a pot hat and a boating coat — 
like you !" 

" No one is likely to accuse you of following such 
' fellows' ' example," laughed Ronald; "you not only 
look as if you had been just taken out of a bandbox, 
but as if you had been smoothed over with silver 
paper before being dropped into the family pew. As 
to your boots, 1 believe you carry about a bottle of 
Meltonian cream in your pocket, and give them an 
extra polish during the sermon." 

" From Ronald Hargrave's vulgar chaff deliver us !" 
said Needham, somewhat mollified; " if you choose to 
dress like a gamekeeper and Lionel keeps you com- 
pany, it's no reason why fellows who are not forty-six 
round the chest, and cannot fell bullocks with one blow 
of their tists, should not get themselves up according 
to their lights." 

i( Gerald always comes down by the 'Lightning 
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Express/ " said Ronald; " Lionel sends the dogcart for 
you and me, if we accept, and we are to pick up 
Gerald at Silvercross Station at 4.45, while the family 
omnibus will be sent for his luggage. I see his arrival 
in my mind's eye. Seventeen small packages handed 
out by his valet — dressing-cases, travelling-bags, rugs 
and sticks without number, a tin for his shirts, des- 
patch box and jewel case. Then at last Gerald. ' Any 
more in the van, sir V shouts the porter. ' Yes ; two 
portmanteaux, three carpet-bags and a hat-box/ re- 
turns the valet, as he scurries away to see that this 
small amount of luggage does not go on to Plymouth. 
That's about Gerald's form, is it not, Needham ?" 

"And very good form, too. I only wish I had 
Gerald's money and Gerald's manner. I'd try my hand 
at a little heavy swagger, too !" replied Needham. 

" You're much better as you are, Keighley ; but bye- 
bye now — for I know they are waiting dinner for me 
at the Mount." 



CHAPTER V. 

A MARINE PARADE. 

It had been the custom of the Dawcombe people, from 
time immemorial, to patrol the Marine Parade, between 
the houses and the sea, every Sunday evening after 
church ; and the stream of humanity that surged from 
the doors of St. Mark's on this October Sabbath, was 
swelled at every turning by waves of people on their 
road to the favourite promenade. To a bystander on 
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the shore itself, or to the occupants of the semi- 
detached abodes of bliss that lined the road, the scene 
on the Parade appeared like an ill-managed burlesque 
of the old country dance called " La Tempete." Each 
family seemed to consider it the correct thing to ad- 
vance abreast until they encountered another family, 
who possessed similar objections to disintegration. All 
bowed, smirked, and passed edgeways through the 
enemy's line, paying the like tribute of courteous 
rasping to the shoulder-blades and funny-bones of 
every family to whom they owed the social duty of 
obeisance. It was amusing, too, to note the way in 
which the young men of the Dawcombe Upper Ten, 
stole sidelong glances at the trading fair that graced 
the weekly holiday. The Misses Dash towered with 
stately gait above the smaller fry, and the Misses Jones, 
with Spanish eyes, gave proof that ogling is not rife 
only in the land of fans and lace mantillas. The three 
young Browns air their goodly proportions in the 
glossiest of hats and the lightest of extenuations, and 
sniff their disapprobation of the Exeter mob, which 
special trains have brought to poach upon their strict 
preserves. That the Hargrave girls should form a part 
of this miscellany, was of course out of the question ; 
and the Needhams were quite as unlikely to swell the 
motley groups of loungers by a contingent of their 
own. But Ronald and Keighley always took this 
opportunity of adding to their lists of village scandals, 
and " spotting " the eccentricities of the lower strata 
of society in Dawcombe circles. 

" Well ! Keighley," commenced Ronald, as he hooked 
his arm into his friend's, " I know you are dying to 
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spurt out the accumulated venom of a month's experi- 
ences. Let fly, old boy; I've got my old clothes on, 
and am pretty well case-hardened to your poison fangs. 
I have hardly seen you to speak to, since I came back 
from London, and have heard nothing of what is going 
on in Daweombe." 

"To begin with," said Needham, "old Mother 
MacCullum has got a month for assaulting the police,, 
a second for throwing stones at a boy in the street, and 
a third for breaking the head of the doctor who came 
to dress the boy's bruises. She swears she'll ' do for ' 
half the place when she comes out ; but the village 
will have at least three months' peace. Next, a lady- 
like person of prepossessing exterior (^s the paper ha& 
it), after a visit here of three months, decamped with- 
out paying a sixpence in the pound. But old Screw 
bolted after her, and all the place turned out to jeer at 
her when he brought her back with a ' bobby.' The 
amateur choir at St. Mark's has struck, because two of the 
ladies have quarrelled about the curate ; and old Morley 
is cutting up rough about vestments. Lady Fanshawe 
and the new Vicar are at daggers drawn. Mother 
Toombs has had three children at a birth, all boys, and 
all living, which brings her number up to nineteen. 
Three cases of delirium tremens have terminated 
fatally, and there are plenty more on the stocks. Little 
Carneggie was found dead drunk under a fishing-boat, 
though who provided him with such gratuitous lodging 
has not transpired. There is going to be a ball at the 
Rooms next month, under the patronage of two brewers' 
wives and an ironmonger's widow from Brummagem. 
We have licked the Teignmouth Club hollow, in th& 
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cricket-match, as we always do ; and Kitty Groves has 
eloped with a railway guard. And there's an end of 
my story. And you, Ronald, tell me what have you 
been doing ever since we got our ' testamurs ' V 

" Oh, I went up to town and stayed at the Langham. 
Then ran down to the Henley Regatta with a lot of 
'Varsity men, and back to London till Goodwood. By 
that time I had come to the end of my tether, so I took 
to ' bear .leading,' as you know, for three months, in 
Yorkshire, at five guineas a week and all expenses 
paid ; and here I am, on the proceeds. What the next 
move in the little game of life may be, I'm sure I don't 
know. Like you, I am on the look-out for anything 
and everything. My mother is awfully upset because 
I won't take orders; but as long as I don't throttle 
myself with a white tie or a wedding-ring, I hope to 
keep clear of the social gallows. I'm precious glad we 
are asked to the Vandeleurs ; most of my people are 
at Western Court, and, much as I love your society, my 
Keighley, I have a great yearning to be with dear old 
Lionel again. How is the old boy looking ?" 

"Physically as fit as Samson before his curls were 
cut. Hard as nails, and as much like a young buffalo 
as ever. But there is a screw loose somewhere in his 
affections, if I am not very much mistaken. Who the 
deuce it can be, I can't imagine. It's my belief he 
hates women. But ho never comes into Dawcombe 
now; and when I go to Red Tor, he makes some 
excuse to get away alone, and has a preoccupied, mys- 
terious air. There's something in the wind, you may 
take your oath to that ; but whether he's spooney on 
some woman, or has been hard hit over the Cup, or is 
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lost in the labyrinths of speculation, I know no more 
than the man in the moon/ 

" And Archie, what of him ?" 

" Half engaged to half the county, but heart-whole 
as a nether millstone, gadding about to every ' hop ' 
between Tiverton and Totness; lord of all he surveys 
in womankind, from Culm Vale to Teignbridge. He 
made thirty against ' I Zingari ' at Boconnoc, and 
played some rattling good innings during the Torquay 
week, going the pace pretty fast all the way round. 
But what's the odds, with Lionel to pay his debts and 
give h^m blank cheques for the asking? Heigho! 
Ronald, what a curse it is to be poor !" 

"It's a long lane that has no turning, Needham. 
We've both had hard lines enough. Though it's 
strange for me to be preaching ' Nil desperandum ' to 
you. I'm sorry enough, though, for your account of 
Lionel. His letters have been rather "down in the 
mouth ' of late ; but I don't know how he stood for 
the Cup." 

" Well, Tuesday will show us how the land lies in 
several directions. I met Joan Bennett this afternoon, 
who tells me she has had an invitation, too ; but Lady 
Vandeleur drives in for her early in the day, so there 
will be no change in our arrangements. I wish old 
Morley were not going to be there. I dare say he 
belongs to the salt of the earth ; but he certainly has 
not lost his savour, and it's an uncommonly sharp one. 
I am off to Exeter to-morrow, for the whole day, so I 
shall not see you till we meet on Tuesday. The trap is to 
come for me first, and we shall pick you up on the way 
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to the station. I hope Gerald's train won't be late ; 
and so aw revoirV 

So saying, Keighley turned on his heel, and was 
soon lost in the darkness that pervaded Dawcombe 
lawn ; and Ronald wandered down to the beach, and 
threw himself on the moonlit shingle, idly dropping 
pebbles into the rippling waves below. A depth of 
melancholy pervaded his face, as if his whole life was 
burdened with the concealment of some hidden passion 
known to himself alone. He was not exactly hand- 
some, but his figure was fine, his skin clear, his expres- 
sion full of intelligence and fire. The jaw was very 
square and set, unrelieved by any hair, save a heavy 
auburn moustache, that matched the colour of his short 
clustering curls. The curves of his mouth betokened 
an expression bordering on hardness, which was in- 
stantly contradicted by the kindly sympathy that 
dwelt in his hazel eyes. The features were massively 
hewn ; the nose short and straight, while the pale 
carven lips disclosed a set of short white teeth of 
perfect regularity. 

His friendship for Keighley Needham was the result 
of years of companionship, of intimate acquaintance 
with all the petty trivialities that thwarted the ambi- 
tions of them both. But his attachment to Lionel 
was one of a far different kind ; inexplicable, devoted, 
almost burdensome, a mixture of admiration and self- 
sacrifice, traceable to his morbid self-depreciation and 
to his exaggerated appreciation of mere brute force. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

MONA. 

Needham went to Exeter next day, and where went 
Ronald ? The sun was alrfeady settling down over the 
Luscombe woods, and the Haldon tower was veiled in 
a very mist of light, as Hargrave paused upon the tiny 
bridge that crosses Dawcombe Water. The Ashcombe 
valley was spread out before him in all the golden 
glory of autumnal tints. Close by the murmuring 
brook, that babbled restlessly over the mossy stones, 
the ash and willow bent their supple stems, and 
orchards, laden with their ruddy fruit, wafted their 
apple scent all down the vale. Above, again, the 
mountain ash and copper beech mingled their blood- 
red clusters and dark, shimmering bronze, and higher 
still, the oaks and elms, arrayed in golden greens and 
russet browns, made sunny bands of colour against the 
darkest pines, that capped the hill tops far and far 
away, yp to the very woods that shadowed Red Tor. 
There among the golden fruit, close to the water's 
side, nestling among the rowan trees — with latticed 
windows shaded from the sun, and low-roofed porch 
around which roses climbed — a tiny cottage gleamed 
white among the boughs ; and in that porch a little 
figure sat — a woman-child, with yellow, braided hair 
and eyes like sapphires, shaded from the glare by long, 
dark, sweeping lashes, that curled up to the very 
brows and down upon the tender cheek that rested on 
her hand. It was a pensive, child-like face-so very 
fair, that the white asters stored within her lap seemed 
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scarcely fairer than her fairy self. The sinking sun 
streamed on her golden head. Some flowers had 
fallen from the bunch that lay beside her on a garden 
chair, and made a carpet for the tiny feet. No wonder 
Ronald paused upon the bridge. Not from surprise at 
such a vision there, for this was what the lame man 
came to see ; this was the cause of so much suffering 
in the set white face ; this the form that brought that 
soft look into his hazle eyes, that interlacing of the 
strong brown hands. And no one knew — not even 
Needham, the friend of many years. No! this was 
the one sweet love — the woman-child, who shed her 
fragrance over his honest heart, and made the valley a 
glimpse of heaven to him. Oh! if he could but 
hope! but in the bright, clear glance that met his 
in the porch he knew full well there was no gleam of 
love. 

" What ! Mr. Ronald ! have you at last come home T % 
said the girl, as she half dropped a village curtsey and 
he took her plump small hand. "It must be full 
six months agone since Ashcombe Vale has seen your 
face." 

" And more, little Mona ; but I see much change. 
I left you a child — I find you a woman. — Since when, 
pray, have you taken to braiding up your hair V 

« Grandfather bade me in the summer time," said 
she, " when he gave me mother's things, and I was 
seventeen. He's very aged now, is grandfather, and 
seems ill at ease. His sight has almost failed him, so 
he cannot work ; and Farmer Lee has bought this 
little place, and talks of building stuck-up villas here — 
like the white houses all along the sea. Grandfather 
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frets and frets, saying, ' Let me bide ; a few more 
years will see me in my grave/ We want no great 
folks here, with tall lodge gates and gravelled roads — 
cutting up the land where he has lived just eighty 
years this fall. For he was born here, Mr. Ronald, 
and remembers well when Mr. Lydiard's father drove 
the coach from Exeter to Plymouth a many times. 
But come in, sir, and see old grandfather ; he loves a 
little talk — to hear of what's done in the world out- 
side. He rambles somewhat now, sir, in his talk ; old 
age is telling on him much of late." 

So Ronald turned within, and talked gaily to the 
poor old man, who for so many years before had been 
head gamekeeper to Sir Lionel's father and his father 
before him ; and many were the tales of riot and 
revelry the old man told of all the Vandeleurs for sixty 
years gone by. 

" But none of them was like the present man," said 
he ; " there's some great care a-eating of Sir Lionel up, 
sir, that there is. He often comes and has a yarn with 
me, but he is so quiet like and thoughtful, and seems 
down. ' Here, take your gun,' says I, ' and go out as 
your father did and join Squire Moore, and shoot over 
his land — up yonder under Haldon'; but no, sir, no! 
I cannot rouse him. You must help a bit, and cheer 
him. — Why, where has Mona gone V 

" I only went to get some honey-comb," said Mona, 
re-entering the room ; " I thought maybe — if I might 
be so bold — that Mr. Ronald would accept some, now 
he's come. 'Tis strong thyme-flavoured, sir, and I 
have heard your mother say she likes our honey best 
of all that's hereabouts. Here is a little can to carry it 
— if it's no trouble to you." 
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The sun had almost set below the hills, the Haldon 
tower stood grim and bold against the western sky, 
when Ronald said good-bye, and wandered sadly 
homeward with a foreboding heart. He could not but 
note her quick flush at the name of Lionel, or how she 
turned away and went straight up the garden walks 
up to the hives of bees, when the old man mentioned 
him. But no ! this could not be ; for all knew Lionel 
cared nought for women's charms. A mighty wrestle 
with some brawny boor, a friendly spar with some 
strong local " Mace," a tearing galop over the Haldon 
moor, were more in Lionel's line. Yet Needham 
thought that Ronald's self cared nought for a pretty 
face; and Ronald's dread was great, lest Dawcombe 
tattlers should pass the cottage door, and link his 
name with Mona's. A pretty theme for old Miss 
Whistler's muffin crush at five, or tap-room conversa- 
tion at the Vandeleur Arms. Fancy the open chaff at 
Northstone's bar, and the faint giggle of the Misses 
Dash on Sunday evenings on the Marine Parade. 
With such thoughts — half sorrowful at having failed 
to awaken any feeling but a friendly respect, half 
ashamed at stooping uselessly so far beneath him for 
a mate — Ronald reached The Mount dispirited and 
sad. 

Years before, in early boyhood, both he and Lionel 
had been first taught to handle a gun by old " Gaffer 
Thorpe/' as he was familiarly called by the Ashcombe 
villagers, and on the way home had paid many a visit 
at the humble cottage by the Dawcombe water. Mona's 
father — the Gaffer's only son — had been shot in a 
poaching affray on the Red Tor estates, and the poor 
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wife and mother, now long since dead, had come with 
Lady Vandeleur as her maid, when first she became 
Sir Geoffry's bride. Though any cottage on the estate 
could have been the Gaffer's, had he liked, he always 
clung to the old cottage by the brook — where the 
woodbine and clematis of spring gave way to Virginia 
creeper and autumn roses in the fall — and this fair 
child, this little Mona, was all that remained to the 
once stalwart keeper, the last link that bound him to 
the Ashcombe Vale, till he laid him down for his last 
long rest. The tender bud had blossomed bright 
beneath his fostering care, and from frequent inter- 
course with Lady Vandeleur, who had not forgotten a 
godmother's duty to her little favourite, she had grown 
up far better educated than was usual for her station. 
Her rare taste and skill found plentiful scope in adorn- 
ing my lady's person with Honiton and other lace of 
her own making, and many were the golden treasures 
she had received from all the country round for the 
exquisite patterns of her tracery. Hers was the 
prettiest face in all the combes that lay between the 
Exe and Teign, For two years running she had been 
chosen Queen of the May, and not for lack of lusty 
wooers was Mona Thorpe still mistress in the Gaffer's 
home. But she would have none of them. She had 
known Ronald Hargrave from the time she was a 
child. She pitied his lameness. She loved him for his 
constant kindnesses to her grandfather. She acknow- 
ledged his brave bearing and admired his great brown 
eyes. But that was all. Not that he had ever spoken 
to her of love, but she saw him often at Red Tor, and 
heard his mellow manly tones singing to the great 
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ladies, who were her mistress's guests! He came to 
look after grandfather, and she was grateful for the 
Gaffer's sake. But this was all. 



CHAPTER VII. 

UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 

"Gerald's train must needs be a little late," said 
Ronald next day, to Needham, as they sauntered to- 
gether on the Silvercross Station, waiting for the 
"Lightning Express." "It would spoil his appetite 
for dinner if he arrived to the moment anywhere. It's 
live o'clock now." 

But even as he spoke the train rounded the wooded 
promontory that faces Exmouth across the river, and 
in a few moments both young men were shaking 
Maine warmly by the hand. Needham tumbled head 
foremost into the compartment, to hand out all the 
monogrammed appointments, without which Gerald 
could not travel, while a young strapping valet, looking 
like a life-guardsman in plain clothes, received and 
stored them in a convenient corner. 

"Six in all, sir — quite right, sir; travelling-bag, 
dressing-case, jewel-case, despatch-box, tin, and a 
bundle of sticks," laughed Needham to Gerald, solemnly 
winking the while at Hargrave, who tried hard to 
preserve an imperturbable expression, as each gold- 
mounted Russia leather portable dropped its fragrant 
correctness on the dirty platform. " How many more 
in the van V 
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" All out, sir !" said the strapping valet. " Port- 
manteau, leather-bag, and hat-box — no room for them 
in the dog-cart, sir. Shall I get a fly from the Paign- 
tham Arms ?" 

" No," interposed Konald ; " the omnibus came 
down for some things Sir Lionel ordered from Exeter, 
and you can bring all Mr. Maine's luggage with you to 
Red Tor in that. The groom with the dog-cart will 
tell you everything, and show you your quarters when 
you arrive. 'Quarters' must be the proper term to 
use to him," he added, aside, to Gerald ; " for, if ever I 
saw an ex-life-guardsman, that is one," as the valet, 
scorning the help of the sturdy porters, shouldered the 
ponderous portmanteau, and grasping the bag and hat- 
box in the other hand, descended the steps as straight 
as a poplar. " Where on earth did you pick him up, 
Gerald ?" 

" Oh, it's a long story — tell you another time," re- 
turned Gerald, in a tone which stopped all further 
questioning. " I've hardly looked at you fellows yet. 
I should think you measured fifty inches round the 
chest by this time, Ronald. But I wish you would 
remember you are not interviewing Guy Livingstone, 
when you shake me by the paw. As to Keighley here, 
he has precisely the aspect of a new pin with a waist 
to it. Where did you order your last idea in stays, Need- 
ham ? Had you the pluck to enter the realms of Mademoi- 
selle la Corsetifere, or did you get fitted by proxy ?" 

" Never mind, old man," retorted Needham ; " as 
soon as I can light upon a select and appreciative 
audience, if I don't make your cheeks colour without 
the aid of rouge des fleurs, my name's not Keighley 
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Needham. But jump up beside Ronald. I shall be 
but a light-weight behind, and we can send the groom 
up with your young life-guardsman ; though, upon my 
soul, your valet looks such an out-and-out aristocrat, 
that I feel impelled to touch my hat to him every time 
he looks my way." 

" You might touch your hat to many a worse fellow, 
and still be proud of doing so," said Gerald gravely, as 
he sprang into the seat by Ronald, and the three sped 
merrily along the broad smooth road that runs from 
Silvercross to Red Tor. 

Utterly different to both his friends was Gerald 
Maine. He was slight, almost to emaciation ; olive- 
skinned, almost to duskiness, with long Spanish-looking 
eyes. His features were scarcely relieved from effemi- 
nacy even by the black moustache, which he wore, like 
Charles the Martyr, brushed upwards from the lips. 
The mouth was large, with perfect white and even 
teeth, but weak and irresolute ; and his straight black 
hair was brushed back over an unintellectual brow, 
into a mass behind the ears, that would have found 
more favour in the studio than in the barracks. About 
the eyes there was a shifting, pained unrest. In the 
world's throng it would have been impossible to pass 
him by, so distinguished was his air, so melancholy the 
prevailing expression of his face. In manner, his cour- 
tesy was almost overstrained. The exaggerated polite- 
ness of the old school was scarcely graceful in so young 
a man* But to Needham he was the very essence of 
all that was thoroughbred. Early left an orphan, 
brought up by a bachelor uncle who scarcely ever 
interfered with his most trifling whims, surrounded by 
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luxuries that were refinements of self-indulgence even 
among the " Upper Ten," there was scarcely an exter- 
nal source of gratification that had not been placed 
within his easy reach. On coming of age, he had 
found himself master of two thousand a year, and had 
lounged indolently but gracefully through his Oxford 
terms, reading just sufficient to insure his degree ; an A 
though sharing but little in the ambitions or pursuits^ 
of the majority, yet by his choice hospitality, his easy 
good-nature, and sweet-tempered nonchalance, winning 
the lasting regard of all his fellows. He laboured 
under the disadvantage of not being a public school 
man ; and, previous to his matriculation, had seen but 
little of young men of his own class and age, chiefly con- 
sorting with those older than himself, to whom his resi- 
dence in his uncle's house had given him an introduc- 
tion from his earliest years. This uncle, Mr. Pember- 
ton, was a man who had made his mark in most of the 
courts of Europe thirty years before — a courtier, a 
scholar, and an artist, sufficiently affluent to follow the 
bent of his own inclinations, wherever they might lead 
him. There were wild stories of his early years, and 
few guessed the part that Cyril Pemberton had played 
in Paris scandals long ago. But of his wild com- 
panions, some were ruined and some were dead. He 
had seen them fall around him, like acorns dropping 
from a shaken oak ; and he felt himself alone, "to 
wrestle evermore with shades and memories of an un- 
forgotten but regretted past. One son he had had — 
one only son, born out of wedlock, in a Southern 
clime — son of a woman who had loved him well — -alas 
too well ; a girl he had met with in England's garden- 
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plot, this very Devon, where Gerald, his sole heir, was 
now received an honoured guest at Red Tor. 

Not in his most youthful days, not in the days of 
coarsest riot, had he been so loved, but five-and-twenty 
years ago, when Lady Vandeleur was a youthful bride, 
and stout Sir Geoffrey was his greatest friend. She 
was but a yeoman's daughter, the only daughter, too ; 
and when one night she fled away from home, alone, 
on foot, taking nothing with her but the clothes she 
wore, a great stir had been in the Ashcombe Valley and 
at Red Tor. But all search had been useless, all trace 
was lost ; and long, long years ago, all had believed 
her dead. Yes ! dead, indeed, but buried in another 
land, the loving victim of her fatal fault. Cyril Pem- 
berton had loved her in his way; but when the first 
great shock of pain had passed, and she was lying in 
an Italian grave, he sent the boy home, in an English 
ship, in the care of a woman who had just lost her 
child, and who promised to bring up the motherless boy 
as if it had been her own. Pemberton had forwarded 
instructions to his lawyer for the maintenance of the 
child ; but who was the mother, or what the relation- 
ship between him and the child, was a sealed book to 
all. The ship had foundered just off Plymouth Sound, 
and had gone down with all hands on board, before 
any help could reach them from the port. Among the 
many corpses washed up on the beach, the baby's 
foster-mother was identified ; and so all trace was lost, 
and Pemberton had pushed away the thoughts of the 
dead mother and the little one, that might have 
owned him father. Since then, the memory of 
her whom he had injured, body and soul, perhaps, 
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through his own selfishness, had kept him far from the 
sunny South Devon shore. But now, as age crept on 
apace, and only memories and vain regrets brought 
« lead-sea apples for the old man's food, a mighty yearn- 
ing came on him to go and stay with Gerald at Red 
Tor, and see the spots again where Lionel's father, and 
many more who were long since dead, had welcomed 
him five and twenty years ago. So Gerald brought a 
note from Mr. Pemberton, asking for leave to show 
himself again in the old haunts of younger and more 
vigorous days, and offering to come at once, if there 
was room in the old house for him. He had always 
kept up the greatest intimacy with Lady Vandeleur 
when she was in town, but nothing had hitherto been 
able to persuade him to be her guest at his old friend's 
home, and great was Lady Vandeleur's joy on finding 
he had at last relented. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE MORLEYS OF MORLEY COURT. 

Swiftly did the good horse Suleiman trot through the 
fern-clad glades that interposed between lodge and 
house. The strong scent of the common bracken 
loaded the autumn air; the crimson foxglove nodded 
welcome from a thousand dells. The hazel dropped 
its treasures into Gerald's lap — on to the costly bear- 
skin thrown across his knees. Peeping here and there, 
the scarlet clusters of the mountain ash brightened the 
foliage, now a russet brown. Emerging from the 
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woods, they saw the startled deer fly across the park, 
the rabbits scamper to their sandy holes, the timid 
hare scour along the grass, the pheasants whirr in 
copses by their side. Before them rose the pile of Red 
Tor — the level terraces with marble urns, the gay 
parterre, the dark green masses of the rhododendron 
leaves, that banked the gardens quite up to the porch. 
Waiting on the threshold to greet their guests, stood 
host and hostess, Archie, Joshua Morley and his 
daughter Ruth, and Aunt Letitia, the latter attired in 
a point-lace cap that boasted twenty fellows in the box 
upstairs, each costlier, prettier, and more becoming 
than the last; Joan Bennett, dressed in sober black 
covered with bugles glistening bright, but not so 
bright as those black eyes of hers, that shot the 
merriest mischief in the world at friend and foe alike ; 
and Ethel Sevier, of whose wondrous face some faint 
portrayal must bo given here. 

At first glance, she seemed all eyes. The great wistful 
violet orbs met one's own in a sort of mute deprecation, 
that took both men and women by storm at once. The 
wavy auburn hair rippled in masses over a forehead so 
low, that the eyebrows almost met the straying locks, and 
the look of innocence was so intense, so child-like in 
assumed simplicity, that men were tempted to use to- 
wards her a manner that in itself was almost a caress. Her 
every tone, so clear and mellow in its harmony, dropped 
on the ears of men like siren notes, or the hushed music 
of an GEolian harp. Her form, so rounded, yet so 
supple, in every change of posture gained a charm — 
lithe, yet with all the glow and warmth of young 
passionate blood, blood that went and came into those 
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damask cheeks, like sun and shower striving in April- 
time. The Hargrave girls were quite outshone. The 
modest Needham violets had no chance when such a 
queen of beauty rose upon the scene, 

A great contrast to this sun-fed passion-flowerwas her 
cousin Ruth. Tall, and with a stately presence, her pale, 
thoughtful face showed much of intellect, and more of 
kindliness. Her light brown hair was coiled in tight 
plaits round a small and shapely head, but warmth 
and colour there was none. There was a depth of 
serenity in the grey eyes. The forehead was too high, 
the skin too pale, the mouth too large for any claims 
to beauty in the face; but goodness floated round 
her as a halo, gentleness and sympathy were on her 
brows and in her smile, purity and peace shone in 
the depths of her quiet eyes. The simplicity of her 
attire, combined with a look of almost stern determi- 
nation about the firm pale lips, gave her the aspect of 
a Puritan. But the aspect only, for in breadth of 
reasoning powers, in largeness of heart, and contempt 
for all narrowness and prejudice, Ruth Morley had few 
equals among her sex. She held her reason as a 
sacred gift, direct from God. By it she educated her 
intellect, guided her actions, and turned neither to 
right nor left in seeking out the truth. She was by 
no means a passionless woman ; far from it, nor a 
prude, but her spiritual tenderness shone with so 
blight a light, that the lamp of her passions waned 
and paled before the other's steady glow. Heart and 
reason held joint sway together, keeping all else 
within a just restraint. She might have been thirty 
by her looks, but in reality was not so old. 
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Her friend Joan Bennett was somewhat older, past 
thirty, indeed, but looking the younger of the two. 
She, too, was tall and slightly formed, her manner 
somewhat pert, but joyous as the lark; as good as 
Kuth, as unselfish and as true. Her whole nature 
seemed to emanate from different springs to those of 
her great ally. Ruth mourned with those that 
mourned, Joan rejoiced with those that rejoiced. 
Ruth soliloquised on the mysteries of suffering and 
the uses of pain, Joan carolled forth songs of joy and 
bursts of gladness, that filled sick-rooms with hope- 
ful radiance, and plucked the despairing from the very 
gates of hell. Each had her gifts, and each turned 
them to their best account with noble purpose and 
steadfast energy, knowing that the end was hid with 
God. Not a cottage in all the hills and vales, but was 
the better for Joan's buoyant comfort, or Ruth's gentle 
sympathy. The blind, the lame and the poor, the 
bed-ridden, the aged and the dying, the unhappy, the 
forlorn, the deserted, knew where to turn, and never 
in vain, for help in the hour of need. Ruth had 
money and will, Joan had health and strength and 
marvellous powers of organisation. Thus the two 
went hand in hand through street and lane and court, 
holding out the words of peace, the hand of charity, 
and the heart of love to all the poor between Sxe and 
Teign. 

Old Joshua Morley bore a strong personal resem- 
blance to his daughter, a little more stern in expres- 
sion, a little more decided in feature, with a pale long 
face and eyes of a keen grey-green. The scanty hair 
just fringed the sides of his intellectual head ; the iron- 
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grey whiskers were cut short to the cheek ; the thin, 
compressed lips, the long nose, the sharp-pointed chin, 
all gave an air of decision that might deteriorate into 
obstinacy ; but he was withal temperate, long-suffering, 
and just. Jos. Morley was respected far and wide ; at 
vestry meetings, temperance meetings, cottage garden 
shows, Jos. Morley always showed to the front. He 
was churchwarden, chairman of the local board, presi- 
dent of at least twenty associations ; hard-workiug, 
striving, saving and practical, earning the respect of 
all, but unfortunately too harsh to win their love. 
Every one said he was virtuous and wise, yet no one 
seemed individually benefited by either his virtue or 
his wisdom. People spoke of him rather flippantly as 
safe to go to heaven, yet most did so with a vague 
reservation that it must be a different heaven to their 
own. He lacked that tender spark of sympathy that 
wins men's souls. Cold in disposition, hard by the 
experiences of a struggling youth, viewing all things 
through an atmosphere of exaggerated Protestantism, 
his looks, his opinions, his very presence, seemed to 
breed antagonism in the minds of those around him. 
He had made his fortune as a contractor by sheer 
hard work, by patient perseverance and the concentra- 
tion of all his powers on the work. Ruth's mother, 
the only woman who was ever known to influence his 
sternness, or bask in his love, had married him in the 
early struggling days, and had lived long enough to 
enjoy the full fruits of his toil. She had been a friend 
of Lady Vandeleur's in her girlhood, and Jos. Morley 
had built his house on the slopes of some wooded hills, 
between Red Tor and Dawcombe, in order that one 
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woman friend in whom his wife had confidence might 
be a constant guest. The acreage of his land was not 
large, but enough to give him employment in his 
declining years; while, after Mrs. Morley's death, 
Lady Vandeleur was always at hand to chaperon Ruth 
in society and introduce her to the county sets. His 
sister, Mrs. Slade, or Aunt Letitia, by which name she 
was best known, made long and frequent visits to the 
" Court," bringing sunshine and harmony wherever she 
showed herself, and caps of gorgeous colours and costly 
materials, enough to stock a milliner's whole establish- 
ment. 



CHAPTER IX. 

AN EVENING AT RED TOR. 

Fast and furious was the chaff between the young men 
, that night at the dinner-table, while each asked and 
recounted the news and adventures of the past four 
months. Many the warning looks from Lady Vande- 
leur, directed to each and all, when too lively sallies 
appeared likely to provoke the interference q{ Mr. 
Morley. Ruth was habitually disinclined to the frothy 
badinage of light-hearted youth, and Ethel, thrown for 
the first time into the society of five young men, who 
were all Strangers to her, was either shy, or affected to 
appear so. Joan, however, at no time at a loss for 
repartee, only found her powers of derision whetted by 
having no supporters. Her keen black eyes flashed 
with mischief as she delivered each home-thrust. 
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" Eleven, all counted/ 1 said Lionel, as soon as a pause 
in the general rattle admitted of a remark that could 
be heard by all. " I wish Mr. Pemberton had come 
with you, Gerald, to have made the twelfth. However, 
we will telegraph to-morrow in time for him to start 
by the ' Lightning Express/ if he be so minded." 

•' My uncle is too old a traveller to take long about 
his arrangements for departure, and hates London, in 
October, too heartily to delay his visit even by a day. 
1 think you may reckon on him to fill the odd place 
to-morrow." 

" As ho might get into mischief without an escort/' 
said Archie, laughing, "we had better send Aunt 
Letitia to fetch him in the dog-cart. He held on to 
the gathers of her gown all through last season in 
Town, and sat in her pocket every morning in the 
Row." 

" It was fortunate for her that there was one gentle- 
man who knew manners in our set," interrupted Joan. 
" I could mention more than one in the present com- 
pany, only I don't wish to be personal," with a glance 
round the whole table, " who aired very country 
manners between the ' Corner ' and the Serpentine." 

" If thnt hit is meant for mo, Joan," said Needham, 
" I bog to remind you that you were specially retained 
for years for that branch of my education. So, as you 
have made such an utter failure of it, suppose you hand 
back every twopence a weok that you obtained by false 
pretencos." 

" My experience of Joan's instruction completely 
tallies with yours, Needham," added Ronald. " She 
made and lighted my first cigarette, and so sent me 
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rolling into the vortex of ruin caused by the fragrant 
herb. Besides which, she taught me to cheat at cards, 
after having undermined my moral constitution by 
inculcating the rudiments of whist." 

" Come, Ronald ! you are rather hard on poor Joan," 
interposed Lady Vandeleur. 

" Not at all. The first time I ever played, she and 
her sister Penelope were partners, and when she wanted 
any particular suit led, she began a remark with the 
initial letter of the suit she required. For instance, if 
she wanted clubs, she would turn to some one not 
playing, with ' Could you get me a footstool V Or if 
she required trumps, would exclaim, • Too bad, I never 
held such cards/ I assure you, my dear Lady Vande- 
leur, the Artful Dodger would have had no chance with 
Joan." 

"The Exeter Ball is on Thursday," said Lionel, 
changing the subject. "The large waggonette will 
just hold us, if Archie and I go outside. 1 hear the 
whole county will be there. Miss Sevier, I hope you 
will honour me with the first waltz V 

'•' We were discussing the ball before you came down- 
stairs," said Ethel. "Mr. Needham actually procured 
the programmes in Exeter yesterday, and had the start 
of you in choice of dances." 

" The mean scoundrel !" laughed Lionel. " He never 
gave us a chance. That is what comes of being so thick 
with Miss Fyfer. I'll be bound you were spooning in 
that shop half the day, Needham. Come now, is it a 
true bill ?" 

" Aunt Letitia commissioned me to get her some of 
the best rpuge, and a pot of Creme de l'lmperatrice 
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Jaune," returned Keighley, with the gravity of a judge ; 
" and as Joan's false plaits were ready, Mrs. Fyfer asked 
me to bring them back, with the Bloom of Ninon Miss 
Bennett had been pleased to order." 

" You horrid story," exclaimed Aunt Letitia, com- 
pletely amazed at the gravity with which this pure 
invention on Needham's part had been announced. 

" Considering Joan can stand upon her hair," inter- 
posed Lady Vandeleur, " I think I may safely under- 
take to pay Fyfer's bill for the false plaits, without 
being much out of pocket." 

Here those marvellous Masonic signs across the 
epergne, that every hostess telegraphs to her guests 
when the wine has passed round twice, put an end to 
the conversation; and Aunt Letitia, having boxed 
Needham's ears in passing, sailed out of the room, 
followed by the whole troop of womankind; and 
Lionel, changing ends, talked politics with Mr Morley, 
while the rest discussed engagements for the coming 
week. 

"To-morrow, you fellows must be content to loaf 
about the grounds," said Archie presently; "and for 
those who care to pop at the rabbits, there is powder 
and shot in the gun-room. On Thursday is the Exeter 
-Ball, and on Friday and Saturday the Fancy Fair in 
the Assembly Kooms at Dawcombe. My mother and 
Ruth Morley have one stall, and Miss Sevier will make 
the running for them with the men. Your people have 
another, I believe, Ronald, with Joan's tongue to drive 
such bargains as only she can drive ; and Mrs. Needham 
heads her daughters at a third. So all our hands will be 
pretty full, and all our pockets will be pretty empty." 
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" When do your sisters return from Western Court, 
Ronald?" said Gerald indolently. Tired with his 
journey, he had made but little effort at conversation. 

" Western Court is full of people," answered Ronald ; 
" and the whole lot are coming up to the Exeter Ball 
on Thursday. Laira and Isabel come home next day, 
bringing Miss Western with them." 

M Do your sisters, too, go up from The Grove, Need- 
ham ?" inquired Gerald. 

" Sybil and Olympia go with my mother," said 
Keighley. " There will be a large contingent from 
Dawcombe, moreover. The Begum is going with her 
two girls, and " 

"Who on earth is the Begum ?' interrupted Gerald. 
" You don't mean to say she is going to parade a lot of 
young Indians, in beads and bangles, for the benefit of 
the ' Race Fund T " 

" Young Indians, no ! Beads and bangles, yes !" re- 
turned Needham. " The Begum will appear with gold 
snakes up to her elbows, probably in a green satin 
trimmed with silver, to match the parure of emeralds 
and diamonds which got her the name. She veritably 
is a shining light when arrayed in all her glory; how- 
ever, she keeps it all to herself, for the poor girls are 
certain to be got up in the same India muslins they 
have worn two whole seasons." 

"What a fearfully satirical quiz you are, Needham," 
said Archie. "However, I'll back Mrs. Thompson 
Jones, the ironmonger's wife, against her for diamonds ; 
and as to emeralds, Mrs. Strutt is said to have the best 
in the county." 

" When you fellows have finished off the county, 
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you had better have a wash of sherry and come and 
join the ladies," said Lionel; and preceded by Mr. 
Morley, to the drawing-room they went. 

The evening, howeyer, was short and uneventful. 
Gerald Maine, an exquisite pianist, played Heller's 
"Sleepless Nights" with infinite pathos and skill. Har- 
grave, after much banter, consented to sing several 
songs to his own accompaniment. 

" Pray, who is the composer of that lovely thing 
about ' Falling Snow/ Ronald ? It ik quite new to me," 
said Lady Vandeleur. 

" I fancy Ronald sang it to you last year," said that 
young hypocrite, Needham, who knew that Ronald 
had hammered away at the same song at least fifty 
times before almost every one there present. " It does 
suit his rich baritone uncommonly well," added Need- 
ham, who knew perfectly well that Ronald was very 
proud of being a " tenor." 

" Surely you must sing duetts together," said Lady 
Vandeleur ; " if so, do favour us." 

Ronald and Needham hummed and hawed, and 
suggested one duett after another that each knew the 
other either could not or would not sing, and at last, 
as if the same happy thought had burst simultaneously 
on both their minds, launched out into Balfe's " Trust 
her not, she is fooling thee," with which they had 
invariably concluded their entertainment any time 
these five years. Ronald played the accompaniment, 
and flattered Needham by giving him the tenor part, 
invariably pointing out to him, at the conclusion, how 
much less he would strain his voice if he would but 
take the lower G instead of the upper one, a remark 
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which as invariably caused a breach of the peace 
between the two for the rest of the evening. 

Mr. Morley never knew the difference between 
u Pop goes the weasel " and " God save the Queen," 
and if asked to choose a piece of music to be played 
for his special delectation, ventilated his one musical 
idea by promptly demanding the « Dead march in 
Saul." Aunt Letitia's notion of music being about on 
a par with her brother's, and Lionel's and Lady Van- 
deleur's tastes being not much better educated, further 
attempts at what Mrs. German Reed calls " vocalatistic 
organophonicals " were postponed. The episcopal- 
looking butler appeared with light refections in the 
matter "of u nightcaps," and the ladies retiring, left the 
men to the enjoyment of the pipe of peace, between the 
lips of contentment, in the smoking-room. 

Mr. Morley excused himself on the ground that he 
was no smoker and fond of early hours. The young 
men having doffed their evening dress and rigged 
themselves out in fantastic and extraordinary cos- 
tumes, each according to his taste, in dressing-jackets, 
slippers and smoking-caps, sauntered one by one into 
the luxurious room ^hich Lionel had fitted up for 
smoking purposes after the manner of a divan. It was 
octagonal in shape, with a lofty, pointed, stained-glass 
skylight, from which depended baskets of orchids, 
cacti and other plants ; while between them and the 
roof glittered innumerable coloured lamps. 

The young men had no sooner settled down to the 
consumption of the soothing herb, than Hargrave and 
Needham, who never could let slip an opportunity of 
chaff, immediately came into collision. Hargrave, 
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innocent of imputed intentions, asked if any one could 
lend him a piece of string. 

" I know what you want it for," answered Needham. 
" You are never happy till you know the exact height, 
breadth and weight of every man you meet. I was 
equal to the occasion, you see," added he, as he pro- 
duced a little ivory yard measure and presented it to 
Ronald ; " I got this for you in Exeter yesterday, and 
now you can amuse yourself with investigating every- 
one's biceps, forearm, chest, waist and calves to your 
heart's content." 

Everybody laughed at this unprovoked attack, but 
it had the effect of inducing an apparently endless 
criticism of the proportions of every man of their 
mutual acquaintance, till Needham, on mischief bent, 
recommenced the attack with saying : 

" I have got a deuced good eye for physical develop- 
ment I fancy, Ronald. I'll stake my little dukedom 
against that ginger moustache of yours that that life- 
guardsman chap Gerald brought down with him will 
lick both you and Lionel into a cocked hat." 

"He certainly is a magnificent young fellow," assented 
Ronald, "and would knock me off my pins in double 
quick time. But he would stand no more chance 
against this old ruffian, Lionel, than you would your- 
self, you little midge." 

Lionel only yawned and extended his giant limbs at 
full length on his sofa, looking certainly a sort of Milo 
that very few athletes would care to tackle. But pre- 
sently he muttered drowsily : 

" Who is this man of yours, Gerald, that all the boys 
are talking about ? I saw him arrive in the omnibus 
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with my groom, Holford ; and a more superbly built 
son of Anak certainly never wore shoe-leather." 

" Not only by his looks, but by his speech, I could 
have sworn he was a gentleman," added Archie, " till 
he told me himself what he was, and even then I 
thought he was humbugging me. If you had been 
Bonald, now, Maine, I should not have been surprised. 
He is always making mud idols and investing them 
with godlike attributes. Come now, I'll swear by his 
swagger and 8 winging gait he has been a life-guards- 
man. I thought only dowager duchesses and the 
mouveaux riclm chose their body-servants from the 
Knightsbridge Barracks." 

" I told you before it was a long story," answered 
Gerald, " but if you will but hold your row, I will cut 
it as short as. I can. I hope, though, none of you will 
blab about it, for the fellow has a great desire, I know 
not why, to keep silence on his past history." 

"A runaway heir to a dukedom, no doubt," said 
Needham. " This grows exciting. Out with it, Don 
Quixote; we are all ears, and will take our dying 
oaths not to split, unless it is to our advantage." 



CHAPTER X. 

A LIFE-GUARDSMAN. 

"I ONLY know the chief points of his story," said 
Gerald, " which, with the character I received of him, 
were quite enough for me — not being quite as curious 

4—2 
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or as suspifesmuty as you, Needham. He makes a splendid 
servant, ana\ppears a good deal above his station; 
but there is no nonsense about him, and I only wish 
more men of our own class were half as good fellows. 
But to make my story plain I must go back three and 
twenty years, when the gods saw fit to encumber the 
earth with this very choice and useless specimen of 
mortality — myself. Three and twenty years ago I 
displayed a deplorable anxiety to make my ddb&t in 
a world I knew nothing about, some weeks before 
the time sanctioned by the ordinary customs of my 
lady ancestors for introducing their offspring to this 
present phase of existence. My mother was staying 
with Lady Helstone at Plymouth, and my father, 
whose regiment was quartered at the Raglan Barracks, 
happened to be away on leave, when I had the bad 
taste to upset the household by my sudden appearance 
in the flesh. Dear old Lady Helstone, who was greatly 
attached to my mother — as, indeed, she was and is to 
yours, Hargrave — telegraphed for my father, and en- 
gaged the services of a respectable nurse, whose own 
little boy, a few months my senior, shared with me the 
nourishment eventually exchanged for Lunn's tops and 
bottoms. In this last dietary, by the way, Lunn must 
be a sort of foster-mother to half the county. My 
nurse, who was the wife of a coastguard on the Cornish 
side of the Tamar, was persuaded to keep watch and 
ward over me long after tops and bottoms had given 
way to the reign of beef and mutton. At first her 
child lived with her in my father's house, but as soon 
as he arrived at a carnivorous age he was relegated to 
his home across the Tamar. At Plymouth, later on, 
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my poor mother died, and my father, as you know, 
was killed by the bursting of a shell in the trenches 
before Sevastopol. My mother's brother, Cyril Pem- 
berton, was somewhere in Italy at the time of my 
birth. He was always a rover, and I saw him but 
seldom till my father's death made him my guardian. 
I knew that my old nurse, having lost her husband, 
who was drowned off Saltram Bay, had entered Lady 
Helstone's service as housekeeper, and this was the 
last I heard of worthy Mrs. Cardew or her little George, 
my foster-brother. 

" This year, as you fellows know, I did not go up 
for the summer term, and only went to Oxford to take 
my degree, when I heard Hargrave and Needham had 
both passed second schools, and were to be made B.A.S 
together. It was the evening § of the Derby day. My 
uncle, with whom I had been to the race, was knocked 
up by the fatigue, and I wandered out with the inten- 
tion of going to Cremorne, but first looked in at the 
Alhambra, with the chance of meeting some acquaint- 
ance with whom to share a cab. There had been a good 
deal of ill-feeling for some nights between the burly 
Alhambra peelers and a party of half-tight, swaggering 
bullies, who had evidently been hired by some gay 
actress to hiss a rival off the stage. On the Derby 
night everyone was game for a row, and would have 
been rather disappointed if one had not come off. The 
number of blue-coated giants had been augmented for 
the occasion, and groups of rough-looking fellows, ap- 
parently bent on mischief, stood together in knots in 
various parts of the building. In the middle of the 
principal song of the piece, a storm of groans and 
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hisses rose from all parts of the house. The actress 
who was singing was very popular. The audience 
were enraged beyond measure at being baulked of 
their desire to hear her song; cries of 'Turn them 
out !' gave place to scuffles, scuffles to blows, and before 
one could turn round there was a free fight going on 
in all parts of the house. Many, of course, had been 
drinking heavily all day, and were bent on making a 
night of it. The women screamed, the men swore ; 
the interference of the Alhambra bobbies made con- 
fusion worse confounded ; and soon every one let out 
in self-defence, making no distinction between friends 
and foes. I had never learnt the noble art of self- 
defence, and even if I had, it would have been of 
precious little use in the frightful scene of riot and 
violence that ensued. . My hat was smashed over 
my eyes, my coat split up the middle of the back, my 
collar and scarf torn off, my shirt in tatters, and my 
gloves in strips. In the general mdlfa I was knocked 
down, trampled on, and kicked about the head, and 
probably should not have been here to tell the tale, 
had not a grasp of iron lifted me bodily from the 
ground, and, with one arm carrying me, more dead 
than alive, along with him, and with the other clearing 
a passage by sheer hard hitting through the crowd, my 
champion reached the door and dragged me into the 
open air. A little neat brandy at the Cafi£ de la Regence 
soon pulled me together, and as soon as my dizziness 
had worn off I tried to thank the magnificent young 
fellow, to whom I owed my soundness of limb at any 
rate, if not my life. 

" ' You had rather a narrow squeak/ said he, as I 
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gathered the remnants of my raiment together, in the 
vain hope of at least some appearance of decency. 

" ' If it had not been for you/ I replied, ' my pipe 
would have been out before now. I never can thank 
you as I ought/ 

" ' Never mind about thanks/ said he, ' but put on 
this dust-coat of mine. The crowd seem curious, and 
suspect you of having been in some street row/ 

" My get-up was indeed truly ludicrous. My clothes 
hung on me like tatters, my best 'Lincoln and Bennett ' 
was reduced to a pulp, and my shirt was all crumpled 
and bloody, though, I am glad to say, more with my 
neighbours' ' claret ' than my own. There was nothing 
to be done but to accept his offer for the moment and 
immediately to hail a cab ; but cabs were not so easy 
to be got on the Derby night, and as I was lodging 
close by, in Suffolk Place, I asked my companion if he 
would mind accompanying me to my chambers, where 
I could return the coat and seek shelter from the 
curiosity of the crowd and the suspicions of the police. 
To this he readily agreed, and as we walked down the 
Haymarket I asked him to whom I was indebted for 
my rescue. 

" ' My name is George Cardew/ he replied shortly, 
and with such evident determination to say no more 
that I felt guilty of positive rudeness in having asked 
him the question at all. 

" ' And mine is Gerald Maine/ I answered, feeling, 
if possible, smaller and more ridiculously insignificant 
than I had when I was biting the dust of the Alhambra 
floor. 

" To my astonishment he stopped short on the pave- 
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ment, and exclaimed, ' Not the son of Colonel Maine, of 
the 183rd, who was killed before Sevastopol ? 

"'The same/ said I laconically, for I was rather 
taken aback by the vehemence of his manner. 

"'Why, sir/ he replied, 'my poor old mother must 
have been your nurse three and twenty years ago. 
Often I have heard her talk of Master Gerald. And 
I, sir, am that very George Cardew who used to play 
with you on Lady Helstone's lawn/ 

" Astounded as I was to behold in this superb athlete 
— so well-dressed and well-spoken — the son of my old 
nurse, I did manage to express my surprise and pleasure 
and gratitude in as cordial terms as possible, and ended 
by asking him into my rooms, while I changed my rags 
for another suit, and emerged once more in a condition 
of respectability from my dres3ing-room. It was al- 
ready past midnight, and after my late experiences I 
was in no mood for Cremorne ; so I made him stay to 
cement our new-found connection in the consumption 
of lobster salad and champagne. 

After the first shock of surprise was over, and a 
glass or two of Veuve Clicquot had removed his 
evident embarrassment, and had pulled my shaken 
nerves together, I asked after his mother and Lady 
Helstone and her family, and learnt that they were 
all still living at Plymouth, and that his mother still 
retained the position of housekeeper there. I felt 
more and more at a loss to understand his position in 
life, and to reconcile his gentlemanlike manner and 
easy bearing with the comparative humility of hia 
birth and bringing up. But presently I plucked up 
courage to ask him in an off-hand sort of way whether 
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he had been to the Derby, and if he meant to stay- 
long in London ? 

" ' I have only got leave for three days/ he replied ; 
then, seeing my puzzled expression, he added, * but I 
forgot to tell you I am a trooper in the First Lifeguards, 
and I find it a much harder grind than I bargained 
for/ 

" ' How long is it since you enlisted V said I, still 
utterly at a loss to comprehend the vast difference be- 
tween his bearing and his station. 

" ' Just four years ago/ he replied, ' ever since I was 
nineteen. As a little chap I was Lady Helstone's 
page, but I did very little work; for young Lord 
Helstone was just my own age, and having no brothers, 
always wanted me to go fishing, or boating, or bird- 
nesting with him. When I was too big for buttons, 
I became his valet, and when he entered the Guards, I 
enlisted in the same regiment, and have remained his 
servant until now/ 

"'And yet you seem to regret having enlisted?' 
said I. 

" ' Well, it's not a bad life in some ways/ he replied, 
'and Lord Helstone is as kind a master as a man 
could find in a day's march. But I had very little to 
do with horses down at Plymouth, and I hate stable 
duty more and more every day I live. No. one knows 
what a grind a trooper's life is till they have tried it, 
and for my part I'm precious sick of soldiering, and 
would try some other line to-morrow, if I knew what 
to turn my hand to; but my old mother would be 
heart-broken if I went to the colonies, and I am no 
scholar to make my way by my brains. But good 
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night, sir/ he added, ' I am keeping you tip, and it is 
time for me, too, to turn in/ 

"'Do you generally wear plain clothes when on 
leave ?' said I, as we parted. 

" ' Yes, sir ; it's a aort of privilege the First have 
always had/ 

" I asked him to look me up on the following day. 
He assented, and we parted. I wanted a valet whom I 
could at will make a companion. An indefinable sym- 
pathy with George Cardew, combined with gratitude 
for my safety, and admiration for his pluck and 
strength, urged me to offer him the post and buy him 
out of the Guards. On the other hand, Helstone might 
not wish to part with him, and might resent my inter- 
ference. So I resolved to take Helstone into my con- 
fidence, and went down early next morning to his 
chambers in Piccadilly. To my great relief, he seemed 
pleased at rny proposal. He said George was a fine 
soldier and a faithful servant, but too well educated 
and too sensitive for a trooper in the Guards or an 
officer's servant ; and he added that he should himself 
prefer a man in no way connected with his Devonshire 
home, although he had every confidence in Cardew's 
reticence and discretion. In the evening, when the 
young guardsman returned, I proposed my plan to him. 
I told him I cared nothing for riding, and that his 
duties would be confined solely to myself. He assented 
with apparent delight. I bought him out, and by the 
end of June received him into my service as con- 
fidential servant. Now I wouldn't part with him for 
his weight in gold. Give me a light, Archie. After 
my story I must have another weed." 
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" Well," said Needham, " it sounds like a novelette, 
bound in Russia, with gilt edges. I suppose it's all 
founded on fact, and at any rate makes a very pretty 
anecdote for a social evening. I think I shall take to 
idols myself. They seem to exercise so beneficial an 
influence over my friends, that I can't do better than 
prepare a shrine and set up a demigod, and worship 
him from Dan to Beersheba. Now I'm off to bed ! and 
as you fellows seem all to be half asleep, you had better 
follow my example." 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE COTTAGE IN THE ASHCOMBE LANE. 

The next day, as Archie had forewarned his guests, 
there was little to be done but to stroll about the 
grounds, saunter in the conservatories, or light up the 
fragrant weed, as men wandered about the woods. 
Miss Sevier, after the first embarrassment natural to a 
girl thrown for the first time into the company of a 
whole house full of people, who had been intimate 
with one another for years, under the protection of 
Ruth and in alliance with Joan, soon settled down into 
the nameless easy charm of country house life ; and if 
there was about her rather more affectation than went 
down with Joan, and a certain amount of slangy 
brusquerie that seemed in bad taste to Ruth, she, at 
any rate, made speedy conquests of all the young men. 
They voted her an immense acquisition to their party, 
and exhibited an anxiety to wait upon her caprices, 
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which the stately requests of Ruth, or the pert demands 
of Joan, might long have waited for in vain. 

Luncheon was over, and the whole party were seated 
on the terrace surrounded by the rhododendrons. 

" I shall drive over to Sil vercross myself to fetch Mr. 
Pemberton," said Lionel presently, " and Holford must 
come with me to look after the horses and see to the 
luggage. We will have the small waggonette. Room 
for three inside besides Mr. Pemberton. "Who will 
come ? You, Aunt Letitia, of course. Ca va sans 
dire ; and Gerald ought to pay proper respect to his 
family by meeting his uncle. Who will be number 
four ? Ronald and Charles do not know Mr. Pem- 
berton — nor do you, Miss Sevier. What say you, 
Ruth V 

"I think not," said Ruth. "Ethel and I have 
arranged a visit to the farm to learn hofa a junket is 
made, and papa and Lady Vandeleur are coming too. 
Will not Joan go ? She loves a drive, and knows Mr. 
Pemberton better than we do." 

"Yes, I will go !" said Joan, who had never, in the 
whole course of her unselfish existence, been known to 
object to any sort of arrangement that fell in with 
other people's views. 

Lionel ordered the carriage round, and Needham and 
Archie wandered off for a pot at the rabbits, Needham 
vowing that as he couldn't hit a hay-stack at twenty 
yards, and hardly knew the stock from the barrel, it 
might be as well to insure Archie's life heavily in case 
of accidents. Ronald excused himself from the com- 
panionship of all, pleading that his hip was painful 
from too much exertion the day before, and so he would 
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stroll about alone or read. He watched them all 
depart, some in one direction, some in another. Need- 
bam and Archie, in shooting coats and leather gaiters, 
went off in the direction of the warren. Lady Van- 
deleur and the Morley party to the Home Farm, and 
the carriage, with Lionel on the box in his white 
driving-coat and dog-skins, disappeared down the 
avenue that led to Silvercross. Then Ronald slid down 
the bank between the rhododendrons, and was soon 
at the little gate that led down to the Ashcombe 
lane. In half an hour* he was once more revelling 
in the grace and warmth and beauty that threw 
such a tender charm over the rustic blossom — Mona 
Thorpe. 

But Mona, by a thousand little artifices, managed to 
keep clear of any tite-a-t&e with Master Ronald. 
Flowers had to be cut to send up to Red Tor. Butter 
had to be churned, fowls to be fed, and Mona whipped 
in and out of the rose-covered porch, as if the salvation 
of the world depended on her never being two minutes 
in the same spot. So Ronald took a seat by the old 
man, who, being very deaf and half blind, seldom left 
the settle in the chimney corner. 

"Mona seems to have much on her hands," said 
Ronald testily, as, for the fiftieth time, the fairy golden- 
haired vision flitted out of the door, and disappeared 
into the orchard beyond the garden. 

" Aye, sir ! and on her mind too, methinks ; though 
what has come over the girl is more than I can dis- 
cover. All this blessed summer-time, she has sat out 
yonder, by the little bridge that crosses Dawcombe 
Water, thinking — thinking, all the livelong day— just 
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like my Annie, five and twenty years agone, before she 
left us to come back no more." 

" Did she die V asked Ronald. " I had heard you 
had a daughter, years and years ago." 

" The Lord knows, sir ! — the Lord knows !" said the 
old man, with a deep-drawn sigh. " But I shall never 
know till we meet t'other side of the grave. No one 
ever saw her since she left her home, five and twenty 
years agone. My Annie — my poor Annie !" 

" Had she no sweetheart, Gaffer, to whom she might 
have gone ? It is strange, in England here, for any 
one to disappear ; and she must have been well known 
to all the country round." 

" Aye, aye, sir, so she was ; for a handsomer lass never 
stepped than my poor girl that's gone ! And as bonny 
a sweetheart, too, she had, as any girl twixt Exe and 
Teign — a sturdy, brave young chap, as was under- 
keeper in Sir Geoffrey's time f 

" And did he know of no cause for her sudden dis- 
appearance V said Ronald. 

" No, sir, no. There were many gentlefolks up at 
Red Tor at the time, and he was about with them in 
the copses, nigh all day. He was a bonny lad, sir, but 
a bit rough with my girl at times, if she kept com- 
pany with any one but him ; and just before she went 
there had been hard words between them, so he said." 

" Did he suspect her of caring for some other man 
more than for him ?" asked Ronald. 

"He was jealous of them all alike, sir; and the 
evening afore she went, as he was a coming down the 
valley after dusk, he saw her a long way off — for 
the eyes of love is sharp, sir — a talking to a man ; and 
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then he spoke hardly to her, and she denied it, sir, and 
there was a terrible scene." 

" Did he not see the man's face V interrupted 
Ronald. 

u No, sir ; the man's back was to him, and it was no 
one stout Bob Mathews knowed; but after she was 
gone, sir, he seemed to care for nought, and the drink 
got hold of him worse and worse, and at last he died." 

a It is a very sad story," said Ronald, sympatheti- 
cally. " But tell me, Gaffer, was your daughter like 
little fairy Mona ?" 

" She was, and she was not, sir. Mona is more deli- 
cate-like than my Annie was. They both had the 
same fair hair and big blue eyes, and soft white skin. 
But my child was twice the size of little Mona, strong 
and tall ; and though the eyes were light, her lashes 
were so dark and long that it was hard to tell their 
colour, till one saw quite close." 

" And Mona ! has she no lovers here ?" 

" Lord bless you ! yes, sir ; but she'll none of them 
I thought, might be, she'd have Tom Holford, as is Sir 
Lionel's groom. There's very few that's stouter built 
than him, or more fair spoken, and he is always here, a 
bothering of her for to say him yes. But no, sir ! no ! 
she puts him off just as she does the rest, and will have 
none of them. I'm very old, and full of pains, sir, now ; 
and my old eyes can scarce tell one from t'other of all 
the young chaps that come courting her. But I'd wish 
to see her in some good hands afore I joins my missis 
in the better land." 

u Does Mr. Archie often come down here V said 
Ronald, thoughtfully. 
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"A many times, sir — almost every day, and turns 
her head, I tells him, with all the gewgaws he keeps 
giving her, and telling her stories about all the swells, 
and how the fine folk do in London, sir." 

An expression of pain shot across Ronald's brow, and 
his pale face grew paler than its wont ; and the old 
man went on : 

" But she do love to talk to him, and hear how gav 
and bright the great folk are. For Mona, sir, has never 
been beyond the valleys that lie 'twixt Exe and Teign. 
Ah ! here she comes. Show Master Ronald, dear, the 
pretty necklace Master Archie brought you down, when 
last he came from London." 

" Tis very pretty," said Mona ; " I will get it out. I 
only wear it over to Dawcombe Church. Tis far too 
smart for week-days." 

Then she tripped upstairs and fetched it for Ronald's 
inspection, and clasped it on her throat to show it off, 
and turned her little head with such coquettish grace 
that Ronald's blood was fire in his veins. It was a 
string of onyx beads, a double row, of brown and black 
and white, showing, in the sun, the deep red glow of 
wine. 

Ronald watched her curiously, as her slender fingers 
toyed with the pretty stones. But her gaze met his 
without a blush, or any sign to make him think she 
cared for Archie more than other men. 

But the sun was lying low over the Haldon hills, 
and the tower was misty in a haze of yellow light. So 
Ronald felt it was time to go ; and as he climbed the 
bank beyond the rhododendrons, saw that the waggon- 
ette had just arrived, and all were welcoming that 
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genial, careless soul, Gerald's uncle — Cyril Pember- 
ton. 

He was a hale old man, with hair still black as jet, 
and only worn away about the massive brows ; a rest- 
less, dark-blue eye ; a manner free from all formality, 
but grave and sympathetic in its tones. His age it was 
hard to judge, he was so well preserved. His erect 
carriage, and the tout ensemble of his dress, made him 
appear only in the autumn of his life. Yet there was 
a gentle weariness, a look of unspoken pain, that gave 
an aged appearance to the face, and brought respect 
and reverence from other men, they scarce knew why. 
He seemed the crater of exhausted fires, his veins 
still heated by the extinguished flames. In manner, 
tone, and the expression ofweariness and mental pain, 
uncle and nephew bore a close resemblance to each 
other. In both was a wistful longing for what might 
have been— a look of disappointed hopes and warped 
affections — not cold, nor bitter, only sad. But there 
was more power, more hauteur, and more manliness 
about the elder man, and the keen flash of energy in 
his glance formed a striking contrast to the sleepy 
indolence of Gerald's Spanish eyes. Like Lady Van- 
deleur, Mrs. Hargrave was one of the fair poems in his 
memory of years ago, and he welcomed Ronald with a 
hearty warmth he cared to show to few. He held him 
at arms' length to look at him, and said : 

" Your father's figure and your mother's colouring, 
my boy. It does my old heart good to see the son of 
two such valued friends." 

Thedressing-gonghadalreadybeensounded, and there 
was no time for more than the usual social inquiries. 

5 
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CHAPTER XII. 

WHO SHALL BE ASKED? 

" Mother," said Lionel, as he gave his mother an arm 
upstairs, " I think you had better tackle Hargrave and 
Needham, at dinner, about the Dawcombe people. 
The invitations for Archie's birthday ball ought not to 
be delayed." 

" Certainly, my dear boy. Aunt Letitia and I will 
write them to-morrow. I know not what we shall do 
for men. I must pick up some dancing men at the 
Exeter ball, and you had better offer beds to any one 
you know in the Plymouth garrison. The fleet, too, is 
in the Sound. Ronald and Gerald must both know 
lots of naval men, from their frequent visits to Lady 
Helstone. Give them carte blanche to ask what men 
they please." 

The dinner-gong sounded. The white-haired butler 
appeared, made inaudible murmurs, and retired. When 
they had reached the dining-room, and after a little 
preliminary skirmish of small talk, Lady Vandeleur 
opened fire by announcing the coming ball, and hoping 
all present would be her guests on the occasion. After 
this, she intimated her difficulties as to the line of 
social demarcation, and appealed to Ronald, Needham, 
and Joan for their advice. 

" You see," said she, turning to Joan, " on such an 
occasion as Archie's majority, all the county people 
between the Exe and Teign must be asked, as a matter 
of course. But our reception rooms will not hold all 
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the world and his wile, and a line must be drawn 
somewhere." 

" Teignmouth people are out of our beat," interrupted 
Lionel, " and Exeter people form a set of their own* 
So we need only consider Dawcombe and Silvercross, 
and the valleys lying between the Exe and Teign." 

"We must limit the number to one hundred and 
fifty," said Lady Vandeleur. " When Lionel came of 
age, we asked two hundred, and the overcrowding 
marred the ball. There are over one hundred county 
people we cannot help asking ; and we may consider, 
in round numbers, there will be about a score more 
from Plymouth and that neighbourhood." 

" So you wish us to choose the thirty who ought to 
make up the number," said Joan. 

u Exactly so," replied Lady Vandeleur. " There will 
be five from the Mount, including you, Ronald, and 
five from the Grove, including you, Keighley. I know 
it is no use asking your father, Joan. Asking him 
would be but a poor compliment ; so you and Penelope 
will make twelve to start with. Who next? Mrs. 
Manson, for instance, and her daughters?" 

" By no means omit them," laughed Needham. 
" Begum and daughters ! Wouldn't she be savage if 
she knew we called her the * Begum !' " 

" Then there are the Cliffcons," suggested Ronald. 
" Captain, Mrs., and the Misses, I suppose. They can't 
have the conscience to bring more than two of that 
youthful galaxy of beauty and fashion." 

" I don't know about that," said Joan. " When they 
do have a fly to go anywhere, they like to get all they 
can for their money. Five inside, and the Captain 

5—2 
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himself on the box, would probably be the result of so 
elastic an invitation." 

" Even if one asks Captain, Mrs., and Miss, they are 

sure to cram in another girl instead of one parent/' 

laughed Needham. " I know their little game of old." 

" Well ! let us say four Cliftons. Who next ?" urged 

Lady Vandeleur. 

"General Grainger and his five daughters," said 
Needham. 

".You don't mean to say they all come out en 
masse ?" gasped Lady Vandeleur, appalled at the pro- 
lificness of the Dawcombe parents in girls. 

" Yes, but I do, though," answered Needham. " And 
what is more, if you don't ask them all, they will write 
to say they can't bear leaving their dear sisters at 
home, and so are obliged to refuse. After which you 
must either write again to invite the whole kit, or 
appear uncivil in the matter." 

" Some in rags, and some in jags, and some in velvet 
gowns," interpolated Archie. " What awful guys they 
do turn out, too." 

" Amber satin is about their mark," said Needham ; 
" with coral ornaments and dahlias in their hair." 

" Well ! I shall only ask two daughters," said Lady 
Vandeleur ; " and if they are offended, I cannot help it. 
Forgive us, Mr. Pemberton, for indulging in such a 
local conversation ; but the invitations must go out at 
once." 

" Indeed, no apology is needed, Lady Vandeleur. I 
am immensely enjoying this social battue" replied the 
old man, laughing. 

" But the men ! the men !" said Archie. " Don't you 
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fellows know any male bipeds in Dawcombe, to match 
this flock of femininity ?" 

" Never a one," said Joan, with a solemn shake of 
her head, rt between the ages of fifteen and fifty." 

" We must advertise, and put printed forms of invi- 
tation in the billiard-rooms and in Northstone's bar," 
said Lionel. 

"Or request the pleasure of the company of Dr. 
Parrott's seminary for young gentlemen, en masse" 
said Archie. 

" There are plenty more of the womenkind, at all 
events," said Needham. " Let me see, we have omitted 
the World, the Flesh, and the Devil, from Teignmouth, 
who are sure to bring their own men, as no ordinary 
Christian can dance their step, known about these 
parts, Miss Sevier, as the ' Devil's tattoo.* " 

" We are getting very wide of the inark," said Lady 
Vandeleur. "I see we must trust to the Plymouth 
garrison for the men ; and I hear the Earl will have 
Paigntham full just then. I will write him a note and 
tell him our difficulty. I fear we have shocked Mr. 
Morley with our levity." 

" Young men will have their joke, my dear madam ; 
but the local beauties will hardly feel flattered by Mr. 
Needham's comments, I should think." 

The conversation then fell into a more general 
groove, leaving Miss Sevier in a condition of much 
ungratified curiosity as to the identities of the World, 
the Mesh, and the Devil. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

AN EXETER BALL. 

The following day was spent by the ladies in issuing 
the invitations, in putting finishing touches to their 
work for the Dawcombe bazaar next day, and in 
deciding upon their costume at the Exeter ball that 
night. The men did a little pheasant shooting in the 
earlier part of the day. Archie then carried off Gerald 
to Dawcombe to execute some commissions for his 
mother. He took the pony carriage and a pair of the 
most perfect ponies to be seen in all Devon. Mr. Pem- 
berton monopolised Ronald all the afternoon, and 
Needham was helping Joan to pack the baskets full of 
fancy work destined for the bazaar. Lionel went out 
to ride alone : said he had business at one of the farms, 
and did not return till dinner time. 

Dinner over, the men lounged over their wine, till 
the ladies' toilettes were completed ; and great was the 
curiosity of all to see in what astounding costume 
Aunt Letitia would appear. Aunt Letitia was one of 
those rare people who, even till their threescore and 
ten allotted years are reached, are able to flirt with 
mere boys. Her singular brightness of manner, her 
unselfishness, and her wondrous adaptability to fill up 
social gaps and throw oil on the troubled waters of 
domestic quarrels, made her a prime favourite with all 
ages, sexes, and classes. The young people promised 
themselves, one and all, a charming home in which to 
hang up their hats when they pleased without trouble 
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or expense to themselves, if Aunt Letitia would only 
marry some rich old fogey, as perfect in his way as she 
was in hers. The instant she appeared in the drawing- 
room, Archie rushed towards her and turned her round 
for public inspection. She wore a magnificent black 
velvet, the body of which was trimmed with lace of 
Mona's making,. A cap of the same lace, with pale 
pink velvet and white ostrich feathers, fastened with 
an aigrette of diamonds, harmonised to perfection with 
her plentiful grey hair. She submitted with her usual 
laughing good nature to the criticisms of all her boys, 
as she had called them from their boyhood, and inti- 
mated that she could not forgive their negligence in 
not engaging her to dance. Lady Vandeleur's turn 
came next, as she sailed into the room in a dark blue 
velvet, half covered with old point, and a parure of 
sapphires such as none in the county possessed but 
she. Ruth was in white silk, with a long train of the 
same material, caught up with bunches of pink moss 
roses. Her delicate throat was encircled with five rows 
of costly pearls, and strings of pearls were interwoven 
with her soft brown hair. 

In direct contrast was the simple rich black silk, 
covered with plain black net, that formed Joan 
Bennett's ball costume. Round her neck were rows of 
amber beads, and in her jet black hair a single bloom 
of the Devoniensis rose. Perhaps a more lovely vision 
never burst on the eyes of men than Ethel Sevier on 
this October night. Her dress was of rich mauve silk, 
while her train of one shade lighter — tied with silver 
cords in lover's knots — trailed yards upon the ground. 
The magnificent contour of her bust and shoulders, 
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white and grand and full, was partially veiled by folds 
of a light transparent gauze, that toned down the form 
almost too voluptuous in one so young. On her fair 
broad bosom gleamed a diamond star. Her wealth of 
auburn tresses were tightly coiled around the shapely 
head, while on some crimson leaves of the Virginia 
creeper hovered and flashed two diamond butterflies, 
mounted on quivering springs. No earrings marred 
the shell-like lovely ears ; a single belt of gold 
adorned each smooth white arm. There seemed little 
doubt as to the success of this lovely debutante among 
the many lovely women that would flock to Exeter to 
the Race Fund Ball. The "Break" was large and 
roomy. There was space for all inside. By half-past 
ten, the Vandeleurs and their guests were in the ball- 
room. The eyes of all were upon them, as, headed by 
Lady Vandeleur on Mr. Morley's arm, the whole party 
swept up the room to the particular corner where/ 
from time immemorial, the Red Tor set had pitched 
their social camp. Lord Payntham and his daughters, 
who were among Lady Vandeleur's staunchest friends, 
had already arrived, with a large party, from the 
castle ; and the Westerns from the other side of the 
county, with the Colchesters, Ramsdens, Carews, and 
the Hargrave girls, formed another large group to the 
right of the Vandeleur camp. In the opposite corner, 
blazing with diamonds, sat Lady Falkland and all her 
set, the Strutts, the Alloes of Roxden, and the Sedge- 
wick girls. Beyond them, again, the Exeter sets, in 
groups of half dozens down the side of the ball-room, 
and in a bevy near the door, the stately Mrs. Needham 
and her violet-eyed daughters joined forces with the 
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Begum and her family, flanked by other notorieties in 
Dawcombe Vale. 

All eyes rested on the peerless figure of Ethel Sevier 
as she advanced into the room on Archie's arm. Their 
height, the warm rich colouring of both, gave pre- 
eminence to both above their fellows ; and many a 
stranger would have pronounced them of one family. 
Most striking was the resemblance at first glance, but 
in Ethel's violet orbs there were purpose and power ; 
in Archie's steel-blue eyes there were vacillation and 
infirmity of will. Nothing, great or small, escaped 
Ethel's searching gaze, but Archie lounged unheed- 
ingly through life, petted by women, envied by men, 
indulged and spoilt by all,for his gentle manners and his 
attractive person. Few were the ball-rooms that could 
show choicer specimens of fresh girlhood, than were 
massed in that Exeter room at the Race Fund Ball. 
The stately Hargrave girls, dressed alike in black and 
maize, their trains looped up. with yellow azaleas and 
knots of maize satin, were women of whom Ronald 
might well be proud. The elder, Laira, was above the 
middle height, with a stately carriage, superb neck 
and arms, and great dark violet eyes. An expression 
pensive and sweet, and as marked a contrast to her 
brother as possible in every particular. Isabel, the 
younger sister, was a blonde, a tall, large, grand look- 
ing woman, with a low, broad forehead, and a far more 
determined expression than her sister's. Except in 
point of colouring, she was cast in the same mould as 
Ronald ; but her eyes were blue, while Ronald's were 
hazel, and Ronald lacked the healthful red that 
mantled in his sister's cheeks. Utter contrasts- to each 
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other and to the Hargraves were the Needham sister3 
twain. Sybil was tiny, with a coy, blushing, baby 
face and great dark lustrous eyes, a rosebud mouth, 
and brow so low that the arched eyebrows almost 
touched the wavy ripples of her chestnut hair. 
Olympia was grand, and on a much larger scale than 
her sister. A look of intense merriment twinkled in 
her eyes and twitched about the corners of her mouth. 
To look at Sybil long produced concern, then sym- 
pathy, then love. To look at Olympia produced 
admiration, curiosity, and finally laughter. No one 
laughed at her, all laughed with her, Sybil's modulated 
tones charmed and gave painful pleasure ; men hardly 
knew why. Olympiad rippling waves of sound made 
all men laugh with her, whether they would or no. 

Everyone was wild to be introduced to Ethel, but 
Archie and Lionel kept her almost entirely to them- 
selves. Gerald devoted himself to the Hargrave girls, 
as also did his uncle Pemberton ; and Needham, who 
was the essence of good-nature, took frequent pity on 
the Begum's daughters. Alas! the dark-green satin 
and the emerald parure, the crumpled India muslins — 
all were there. 

The Race Fund Ball is always more or less chaotic 
in character. The country houses are full for pheasant- 
shooting, and there are many faces, consequently, 
from other counties. It is the first ball of the winter 
season, and many youthful cMbMantes here make their 
entry on the stage of social life. Both flirtations and 
engagements must have beginnings, like other matters ; 
and Aunt Letitia communed with herself, and presaged 
great events from all she saw going on that night. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

/ 

THE "PEERAGE" AND THE "LANDED GENTRY/' 

The Honourable Mrs. Hargrave was a large, handsome, 
motherly woman, very proud of her splendid looking 
family ; a Conservative and an aristocrat to the core. 
She was not a little glad that her children's father had 
been an earl's son, and considered her own birth quite 
equal to her husband's, her father having been a colonel 
in the Guards, and her mother the daughter of a 
Spanish duke whose blue blood had not prevented his 
being reduced to the greatest poverty. But though 
the Honourable Mrs. Hargrave was so well backed up 
by the peerage of two of the most notoriously aristo- 
cratic countries in Europe, and " my father, who was 
in the Guards," was capable of being launched at the 
head of less privileged individuals with great effect, 
still the difficulty of making two ends meet on her 
extremely limited means utterly incapacitated Mrs. 
Hargrave from taking such a place in society as be- 
longed to her and hers by birth. Her husband, 
Reginald Hargrave, had been the younger son of an 
extravagant and spendthrift father, at whose death 
such estates as were entailed had passed to his eldest 
son, the present Lord Lessurl, and almost everything 
else had gone to pay his creditors. Through his 
brother's interest the Honourable Reginald Hargrave 
was appointed attache to the English Embassy at 
Rome, where his expenses had been considerably 
greater than his income, and where he had died at a 
comparatively early age, leaving his widow and 
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children almost penniless. Devonshire was cheap and 
out of the way when the Honourable Mrs. Hargrave 
first settled there, and while she was in the first years 
of widowhood, and her children in various stages of 
mental and physical development, she was well content 
to make a quiet nest in the valley of the Daw. The 
Earl, her brother-in-law, undertook Ronald's education, 
placed him at a public school, and afterwards at college; 
but he had sons of his own, and when Ronald took his 
degree, with a first class in law and modern history, he 
was kindly but firmly given to understand that, as far 
as money went, Lord Lessurl had washed his hands of 
him. What was to be done ? His mother's bringing 
up had induced a passion for swagger that would 
necessitate thousands a year to satisfy. "Your grand- 
father in the Guards," " Your uncle the Earl, M " Your 
Spanish blood," constantly on his mother's lips, had 
given to a mind like Ronald's the views of a prince 
with the purse of a pauper. The run of his uncle's 
house, the society of the "upper ten," the sodial prestige 
attached to the Guards and the Foreign Office, had all 
exercised a powerful effect on Ronald's imagination, 
and, while it had unfitted him for the humbler walks 
of life, had given him an idea that any grades below 
the " service " and diplomatic circles were quite un- 
worthy of the traditions of his race. Eton, Christ 
CBurch, and the Guards, or Eton, Merton, and diplo- 
macy, had been the grooves of his ambition ever since 
thought had developed purpose in his boyish mind. 
But Lord Lessurl was too practical a man to encourage 
such views in # nephew with nothing a year ; more- 
over, he knew well that the age for swagger, like all 
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things else, must pass away, and he earnestly discoun- 
tenanced what he deemed the utter folly of frittering 
away existence in a cavalry barrack or lounging 
through life in the gorgeous idleness of a foreign 
capital. So Ronald, at twenty-three, found himself 
high and dry, with a first-class in the Oxford schools, 
a vivid imagination, a restless craving for notoriety 
and fame, and an allowance of two pounds a week 
from an adoring mother. His tastes were expensive, 
his views of life princely, his debts larger than the 
economy of many years could cover. His sisters' 
opinions on the score of birth and legitimate objects 
of ambition tallied with those of their mother and 
brother. So it was not to be wondered at that nick- 
name-loving Dawcombe had given the family the 
sobriquet of the " Peerage." 

If the Honourable Mrs. Hargrave felt strongly on 
the subject of noble birth, Mrs. Needham felt quite as 
strongly on the subject of county families. She did 
.not aver to her neighbours that the Keighleys of 
Kellerton had built an ark of their own at the time of 
the Deluge, and had had no sort of connection with the 
common people who were saved with Noah in the ark, 
but she felt it was a fact for all that, and impressed her 
children with the same persuasion. She was wont to 
say — and not without some truth — that the vast majo- 
rity of English titles resulted from royal intrigues or 
royal impecuniosity, or from the hoarded wealth of 
turtle-loving aldermen ; that for her part she was quite 
content to belong to a family who had never inter- 
married with any but county people ; and, though she 
was but a widow and poor, she could still rejoice that 
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the taint of trade, or the odour of the Stock Exchange, 
had never defiled the county houses, from which both 
she and her lamented spouse had sprung. From her 
cottage by the Dawcombe brook she looked abroad 
with scorn on the rising mansions of the nouveaux 
riches, and her county nostrils quivered as each old 
property in turn was let to brewers and ironmongers 
and doll's-eyes makers from the money-making North. 
She saw the lands that long ago had been the property 
of her ancestors let out in paltry lots to tenant farmers 
and even publicans. The bankers and brokers and 
stock-jobbers, whose wives glittered in newly-bought 
diamonds at the county balls, were as much trash in 
the eyes of Mrs. Needham as the modern finery in . 
which those wives were clad. Her jewels were antique 
and rare and few, but she had no sort of doubt that 
they had adorned the tattoed bodies of her Devon 
ancestors, or still further back had been saved from a 
watery grave by those very Keighleys who had scorned 
the ark. No wonder, then, that the Dawcombe wags 
had dubbed her family the "Landed Gentry," though 
they had not an acre of ground, save where the cedars 
stood about the cottage, that they could call their own. 

Kellerton itself, some distance off, once the property 
of Mrs. Needham's grandfather, had long been let to 
strangers, to pay off the debts incurred by a host of 
steeplechasing, foxhunting, devil-may-care sons, of 
whom Mrs. Needham's father had been thfe wildest 
and the youngest. 

The property, however, had now righted itself and 
the king, in the person of Keighley of Kellerton, had 
come to his own again. 

****** 
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Aunt Letitia had for years been the intimate coun- 
sellor and friend of all the young people who had 
grown up round her, in the valleys between the Exe 
and Teign. Ruth had found in her a second mother, 
and now another orphan niece had suddenly appeared 
to claim her care. Lady Vandeleur and Mrs. Hargrave 
were among her oldest and most valued friends ; while 
Mrs. Needham also was an intimate acquaintance. No 
wonder, then, that being herself childless* she lived in 
the lives of the many young people, who, without 
exception, showed her esteem, respect, and affection. 

Aunt Letitia knew very well that the Hargraves 
were quite capable of taking care of themselves, and 
that Mrs. Needham could have governed a province 
with ability and success, had she been called on to do 
so. Her anxiety, therefore, was neither for Ronald 
and his splendid sisters, nor for Keighley Needham 
and the violet-eyed girls who owed allegiance to the 
autocrat of the Grove. 

But for matters nearer home, Aunt Letitia had a 
sharp eye, and a sorrowful heart. Being in Lady 
Yandeleur's confidence, she was aware how greatly 
that lady had set her heart on a marriage between Sir 
Lionel and Ruth. Being also in her brother's confi- 
dence, Aunt Letitia was well aware how completely 
Mr. Morley's views accorded with her ladyship's. 

Beyond this, Aunt Letitia had long known Ruth's 
secret ; how all the girl's pure love had gone out to 
Archie Vandeleur, unasked, and unreturned. In this 
alone there was much that made Aunt Letitia ill at 
ease,, but the advent of Ethel Sevier had complicated 
every difficulty, and promised abundant crop of Dead 
Sea fruit before the year was out. 
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Even in the short time during which Ethel had 
been in the society of the Vandeleur brothers, she had 
contrived to kindle the fires of jealousy in the breasts 
of both. She lost no opportunity of displaying her 
many attractive qualifications for their benefit. She 
adapted herself readily to their different characters. 
She was beginning to be necessary to the happiness of 
each. 

Lady Vandeleur, intent only on her scheme of a 
union between Lionel and Ruth, had persuaded Mr. 
Morley to prolong his stay indefinitely ; and the old 
man, in the hope that such an engagement might be 
the result of further intimacy, had consented to stay 
over the day of Archie's attainment of his majority. 
Thus was every facility afforded Ethel for riveting the 
chains of her sorcery. If in so short a time her fasci- 
nations had bred ill-feeling between the two young 
men, who had hitherto been so devoted to each other, 
what might not be the result of a month's close inti- 
macy under the same roof? 

Should Ethel accept the attentions of Sir Lionel, 
Lady Vandeleur and Mr. Morley would be thoroughly 
cast down ; the one great hope of their lives brought 
to nought. On the other hand, should the bright 
young beauty of Archie Vandeleur attract the Italian 
girl more than the Herculean proportions of the 
baronet, good-bye to Ruth's hopes of happiness for 
ever, as to her dreams of love. 

Aunt Letitia had food for much speculation and re- 
flection ; but from the conflicting wishes of all around 
her, she had no choice but to keep her own counsel, 
and watch the progress of events. 
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Lady Vandeleur, who had her own reasons for much 
anxiety on account of both her sons, had no sooner 
come to the conclusion that her ends could be best 
compassed by keeping the Morleys beneath her own 
roof-tree, than she gathered all her energies about her, 
not only to accomplish the much wished for engage- 
ment, but to render the course smooth and easy, by 
keeping open house and sustaining the excitement 
that had first been caused by the Exeter ball. To this 
end she had presse4 Ronald and Needham, Mr. Pem- 
berton and Gerald, and Joan Bennett and Aunt Letitia 
to extend their visit over Archie's birthday ; and all 
had been only top glad to avail themselves of the 
invitation. 

Never before had the neighbourhood received so 
many invitations to Red Tor. Archery, croquet, cricket 
matches, steeplechases, all gave excuses for festive 
meetings, usually winding up with an impromptu 
dance and a substantial supper, and giving, to all who 
choose to take, endless opportunities for coquetry, 
platonics, or more outspoken loves. 

The Hargraves and the Needhams were of course 
among the invited guests. The "Peerage" and the 
" Landed Gentry" were always welcome at -Red Tor. 

Outwardly all went smooth and even, but beneath the 
surface the volcanic forces of love and hate, intrigue 
and jealousy, were seething and fretting for an outlet. 

Thus in a round of gaiety and dissipation, platonics 
and flirtation, the weeks flew by that intervened be- 
tween the arrival of Ethel Sevier and the much talked 
of ball on the night of Archie's majority. 
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It wanted now but a week to Archie Vandeleur's 
birthday. Red Tor was crammed to the very attics 
with guests of every age and sex. Lady Vandeleur 
meant to do the thing well; and in the midst of her 
terrible anxiety about her sons, she found some relief 
in the perpetual excitement that pervaded the house. 

Mrs. Hargrave's house was also full, for not only the 
Westerns of Western had arrived, but young Lord 
Helstone was her guest ; and a young Spanish cousin 
of Mrs. Hargrave's, with any amount of blue blood'in 
Lis veins, had come unexpectedly to pay his English 
relatives a visit. The Marchese Roselli was a perfect 
godsend to the Honourable Mrs. Hargrave. Here was 
a man, young, handsome, rich, and well-born; her own 
cousin, too, whom she could show off daily to Daw- 
combe and the neighbourhood, whenever the Needham 
girls aired their conquests too flauntingly. The advent 
of the youthful Spaniard gave the worthy lady, more- 
over, an excellent opportunity of displaying her own 
genealogical tree for the benefit of the Dawcombe 
public; and of her Spanish descent she was, as we 
know, not a little proud. 

Throughout the neighbourhood, nothing was talked 
of but the ball coming off at Red Tor. At Exeter, on 
a Friday, the county met for sherry and mock turtle 
at Lunn's shop, and discussed the ball. In Silvercross > 
Teignmouth, and Dawcombe, in the Ashcombe Valley, 
on the Haldon Hills, on the Marine Parade, people of 
every age, sex, and rank, were full of one subject only, 
the ball at Red Tor. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MB. PEMBERTON AS FATHER CONFESSOR. 

One morning, only a week before the majority of 
Archie Vandeleur would be completed, Lady Vandeleur 
and Mr. Pemberton appeared together at the conserva- 
tory door, leading into the American gardens. The 
former had an open letter in her hand. 

She inquired of Ronald, who was smoking in the 
conservatory, if he had seen Lionel. 

Ronald pointed to the young Hercules, pacing the 
terrace outside, and rose to fetch him. But Lady 
Vandeleur hurried out before him, a look of care and 
anxiety on her handsome face, that was quite a new 
expression for her to wear. 

Mr. Pemberton, whose interest in Ronald increased 
d a y by day, hooked Hargrave's arm in his, and saun- 
tered out through the rhododendron groves into the 
park beyond. 

" My dear Ronald," he began, " I have sought an 
opportunity of a quiet talk with you, away from the 
noisy pleasures of our fellow-guests, and now at last is 
my chance. Let us go and sit yonder, under the shade 
of the copper-beech, for I have much to say. I am an 
old man. Your mother was one of the earliest and 
dearest friends of my youth, and on her account alone 
I should have been more than ordinarily interested in 
her son." 

Ronald was heard to murmur his acknowledgments 
through a cloud of fragrant smoke ; but with a depre- 
catory wave of his hand, Mr. Pemberton continued : 

6—2 
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u I am not going to flatter you, my dear boy. But 
I am generally very candid in my remarks, and there 
is some nameless sympathy about you that makes my 
old heart go out to you as it does to very few." 

Ronald again murmured how deeply sensible he felt 
of Mr. Pemberton's consideration. 

" Perhaps when you know more of my life, and have 
had more experience of my ways and habits," went on 
the old man, " I may be able to inspire you with some 
faint interest in one who feels such deep sympathy for 
you, I know your character better than you imagine, 
for all that your strongest passions are so carefully 
concealed." 

Ronald's face grew rather stern at this, as he looked 
up at Mr. Pemberton for explanation. 

" Do not be offended with me," returned Mr. Pem- 
berton, " I have no wish to probe your deeper thoughts, 
or to meddle with the skeletons you may choose to 
keep in your own cupboard. But though we have not 
met in the flesh since you were quite a boy, yet your 
general ways and habits of thought have been familiar 
to me these many years, both from your mother's letters 
and from my old friend Lumsden, your Oxford tutor. 
,Granted that neither your mother nor Lumsden knew 
much of the mainsprings of your character, and although 
I do not wish to know anything of your motives in life 
until you voluntarily show them to me, I yet wanted 
you to know, from my own lips, that in me you will 
always find a faithful and true friend, whatever the 
circumstances of your life may be." 

Ronald's extreme reticence of character began to 
thaw towards a man whose cordiality was so sincere, 
and he replied : 
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" I cannot thank you enough, Mr. Pemberton, for the 
kind words you have said to me, or for your manner of 
saying them ; but the time must come when you will 
know how little worthy I am of your affection and 
esteem. I am not what you take me for. I am not 
going to bore you with a catalogue of my passions, 
follies, and sins ; but I know that, in spite of appear- 
ances, my whole life is a lie, and I am content that it 
should remain so to the end." 

" You are morbidly reserved and self-contained, my 
boy," resumed Mr. Pemberton. "The loneliness of 
your earliest years, apart from boys of your own age, 
has induced a habit of self-introspection, which makes 
you depreciate your good qualities and exaggerate your 
bad ones." 

"I cannot think so," answered "Ronald ; " I would I 
could. I grant that society has not found me out. I 
grant that the volcanoes within me have not, as yet, 
burst the boundaries of conventionality and decorum ; 
but, since you must know the truth, my tranquillity is 
but skin-deep." 

" Maybe, my boy, maybe," replied Mr. Pemberton, 
u my own youth was much as yours. But such a pas- 
sionate temperament is but the natural result of a 
powerful physique, where vitality and youth reign 
triumphant, and disease is yet unknown. In ten years 
time you will tell a different tale." 

"I do not only mean the feelings born of young, 
passionate blood," said Ronald, " nor do I hopelessly 
mourn over buried sins, that are scattered here and 
there like flaws upon the soul. Such as these seem 
obliterated by a change of life, though in years gone 
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by they have caused me a depth of contrition that 
seems to me now an exaggerated remorse, for what, at 
worst, were venial faults. But, when I contemplate 
the fierce dark longings that overwhelm my senses, 
overpower my reason, and brutalise my soul, I " 

" That overwhelm your senses, perhaps," interrupted 
Mr. Pemberton ; " but that your reason is not over- 
powered, is shown by your obvious capacities for re- 
straint.; and the soul cannot be brutalised while that 
power of restraint exists." 

" I do not know," said Ronald, doubtfully. " I can- 
not love virtue for virtue's sake. The good in me 
comes from the force of circumstances, the evil seems 
to be my very own by natural propensity. I often 
think, and shudder at the thought, what is there bad 
in other men that is not worse in me ? that would not 
have already blasted me in the eyes of men, had my 
opportunities been equal to my latent vices; and had 
not my thick mask of reticence concealed the furnace 
of my inner self." 

"I know! I know all that you would say," cried 
Mr. Pemberton, pressing Ronald's hand. " I have been 
through it all before, and well I know the agony of 
repression, no matter what form the pent-up floods of 
feeling take." 

"People think me stern and cold," said Ronald, 
" and moral, and right-minded. My only safeguard is 
my terror of myself. I feel that if I drank, no power 
on earth could save me from a drunkard's grave ; that 
if I played, no angel, straight from God, could avert 

the ruin of a gambler's doom ; that if . But I cannot 

tell you more. I only feel that all the usual orthodox 
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restraints — the world's opinion, the honour of my race, 
my filial duty, even my self-respect — are but as reeds 
to bind the mighty ills that wrestle daily with my 
better self." 

" Many would speak to you of prayer, my boy ; of 
the counter-power that comes direct from Heaven, and 
gives the supplicant all the help he needs " 

"I cannot pray," said Ronald, interrupting him- 
" Prayer is to me but a concentrated form of aspira- 
tion. Its answers seem proportioned to the singleness 
of purpose and fixedness of will instinct in him that 
prays. And then, again, even aspirations, to be blessed 
of God (if God takes notice of the prayers of men), 
must be themselves in accord with the highest good. 
Is it not then an insult to Omnipotence, to cry to Him 
for gifts, which, in one's heart of hearts, one knows to 
be but the longed-for end of most ungodlike desires V 

" I cannot argue, Ronald ; my own mind is but a 
shifting sand-bank as to prayer. But this I know, that 
no so-called curse of God was ever given by Him, in 
any way, without a blessing co-existent, and correlative 
compensation." 

" Possibly," said Ronald musingly, " but the blessing 
may be delayed to the next phase of existence, while 
the curse is felt in this ; and the desires that prompt 
aspirations being human, it is but natural that one 
should hope for such realisations of those desires as are 
human also." 

"Certainly it seems improbable," said Mr. Pem- 
berton, "that the cravings of earth should only be 
allowed to obtain relief in a spiritual phase of exist- 
ence ; but you seem to me to be utterly losing sight of 
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the perpetual and necessary warfare between mere 
earthly longings and the aspirations after a purified 
condition of the soul." 

"I am aware," answered Ronald, after a pause, 
" that even such a worldly and thoughtless mass of my 
fellow creatures, as calls itself 'society/ would be 
shocked beyond measure by my avowing such opinions 
as I possess ; and to you, who have passed through 
the furnace of youth, and have succeeded in tempering 
your passions of mind and body by reason and faith, my 
avowals must appear but the rash utterances of an 
animal and an infidel. Still it is a relief to me to speak 
as I feel, and if my theories are crude, and my deduc- 
tions illogical, I pray you do not judge me harshly till 
you know me better." 

" But putting aside," said Mr. Pemberton, interrupts 
ing him, " those higher points of creed, which must 
inevitably entangle us in almost unanswerable doubts, 
there can be no doubt that work, that so-called curse, 
is at any rate a medicinal blessing for your present 
state. Your blood and your imagination are alike 
inflamed, the one by idly dwelling on morbid fancies, 
the other by fruitlessly speculating on hidden mys- 
teries, the threads to the elucidation of which are held 
•in the hands of God alone. You have genius, imagin- 
ation, and a rare power of giving expression to your 
thoughts. Are these, like the buried talents in the 
Book of books, to be hidden in the earth, till you are 
called to giv6 account ?" 

" Pardon me !" said Ronald : " do not think that I 
underrate the boon and the necessity of work ; but it 
is difficult to combine work that pays and work that 
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employs the mind at the same time. Were I rich, I 
could find hobbies by the score, on which to let off 
superfluous steam. Were I orthodox in my views, 
according to the established church, I might make 
application to a bishop and throttle my freedom of 
judgment with a white tie. For the ' Service ' I am 
now too old. For the Bar I am too poor, and I would 
rather be a groom than an office clerk." 

"Which leaves you a choice between medicine, 
literature, and the colonies," rejoined Mr. Pemberton. 
" Each might suit you, and I am convinced you would 
adorn all, with benefit to yourself and your fellows." 

" For many reasons I should have liked to study 
medicine," answered the other, " and especially 
surgery. I look upon the medical profession as the 
highest sphere in which human skill and sympathy 
and benevolence can move ; but in that case I ought 
to have begun at least five years ago, and you must 
remember that I have absolutely no means to faU back 
upon for the expenses of walking the hospitals, or 
eventually buying a practice." 

" Surely Lord Lessurl would supply the means for 
such an end as that ?" said Mr. Pemberton. 

" My uncle will do no more," answered Ronald, " It 
was on the clear understanding . that he should be 
relieved of all responsibility when I took my degree, 
that he consented to make me what he considered an 
adequate allowance up to that period. I could not ask 
him for further help." 

" Where there's a will, there's a way," murmured 
the old gentleman ; " but even putting aside medicine, 
a man with such thews and sinews as you possess need 
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never be dependant on others for his bread. — How 
would colonial life suit you ?" 

" In the colonies every one has as great strength as 
mine, or greater," answered Ronald. " I am not a 
handy fellow, and should soon take a lower place than 
the masons and carpenters of an English village. At 
home my strength is useless ; and, indeed, I am but a 
puny weakling when compared to Lionel." 

" Lionel seems to possess in your eyes, my boy, the 
attributes of all the deities in Olympus. I am at a 
loss to understand it. He is not talented, nor yet 
refined. He has neither great wit nor extraordinary- 
good looks. Indeed, I should call him plain in face, 
and uncultured in mind and manner. You must for- 
give me if I cannot follow you in your strong feelings 
of friendship for Sir Lionel Vandeleur. He appears to 
me so very human. I do not wish to lower him in your 
eyes, but he seems to me to possess few striking 
mental or intellectual qualities, while he is encrusted 
with selfishness, ungovernable in temper, headstrong, 
sensual, and cruel It is true that as monarch of all 
he surveys in these lowly valleys, and as never having 
known what it is to be disappointed or disobeyed, 
there is some shadow of excuse for his shortcomings in 
the matter of temper, and perhaps even for thought- 
lessness of the happiness of others ; but I think you 
overvalue his marvellous strength and splendid pre- 
sence, and bow down to what, after all, is but a stalwart 
type of muscular physique. Thwart him, humiliate 
him, pauperise him, divest him of title, position and 
wealth, and men would only see in him a man with 
the heart of a lion, the muscles of a prize-fighter, the 
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ferocity of a bull-dog, and the ignorance of a plough - 

boy." 

" I think you misjudge Lionel," retorted Ronald, 
with some annoyance in his voice ; " your opinion of 
him seems to me most unjust." 

" I am an old man, Ronald, very old," continued Mr. 
Pemberton ; " and have studied human nature all my 
life, and I do not see that I have spoken unjustly of 
Lionel, by stripping him of the mythical attributes of 
a heathen god and showing him as he is, only a man. 
More than this, I love Lionel myself, in spite of traits 
in his character I cannot approve. I love him for his 
parent's sake, at any rate, for old Sir Geoffry was my 
closest friend. I did not mean to anger you, my boy ; 
and for your sake and his, I truly hope that all my 
prejudice may prove untrue. But we have made 
a long digression, and one I did not intend. My 
object was to' see if I could be of any use to you in the 
literary world. An author myself — an artist, too — I 
have better opportunities of pushing your interests in 
literature and painting than most of your acquain- 
tances. It would break your mother's heart if you 
chose a colonial life, and your sisters require protection 
beyond what even a fond mother cai> exert. I re- 
turn to town after Christmas, and if you care to brighten 
my quiet life, come and spend some time with me as 
soon as January begins. You can then see for your- 
self what line of life recommends itself to your final 
choice. We shall often meet e'er then, I hope, and you 
can give me your answer before I leave Red Tor. No 
thanks, my boy, no thanks. It is I who will be the 
gainer ; but now let us go in, for I see they have all 
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assembled for luncheon in the dining-room, and we are 
the only absentees." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

MOTHER AND SON. 

While Mr. Pemberton and Ronald were conversing 
under the copper-beech, a very different matter was 
engrossing the attention of Lady Vandeleur and her 
eldest son. 

To the right of The Hall, on the skirts of the pine 
forest, a giant cedar spreads its arms abroad, and round 
its ancient trunk a rustic bench offered a shady rest. 
Thither mother and son bent their steps ; and by her 
drooping head and weary gait Lionel felt at once that 
there was bad news in store. 

" My son," said Lady Vandeleur at length, " I had 
intended to put off what I have to say until our guests 
had taken their departure ; but matters of which I will 
speak presently, and letters I have received this morn- 
ing, forbid any further delay. I have feared for a long 
time past that your affairs were not in a flourishing 
condition." 

Here Lionel winced slightly, but remained silent. 

" It could not be," resumed his mother, " but that 
some rumours of your heavy gambling debts should 
have come to my ears ; and the numberless horses you 
continue to keep cost far more than this small property 
can sustain. I have not sought this interview to re- 
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proach you, my darling/' added she, seeing a look of 
annoyance and anger cross Lionel's face," but I feel in 
terror for the future — not only yours, but Archie's. 
For a long time past, constant, pressing, and heavy 
bills, incurred by Archie, and unheeded by him, have 
been sent in to me. My small means cannot meet 
them. Tell me, Lionel, tell me what can be done ?" 

" If that be all, mother, why frighten a fellow with 
so much mystery ? Archie is not even of age, and there 
can be no heavy debts unknown to us, unless, indeed, 
they be debts of honour ; and, from all I know of him, 
I do not fancy this is likely." 

"Perhaps not," replied his mother. "You are gene- 
rous, my Lionel, to all, and I do not doubt your 
willingness to help your brother, even if matters be 
worse than we anticipate ; but I would have you re- 
member how heavily mortgaged Red Tor is, and the 
immense expenditure of the last few years. Your 
property is heavily burdened ; the settlements on my 
own marriage do not even now provide for me and 
my younger son. You must either retrench, or — 
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"Or what, mother?" interrupted Lionel, noticing 
Lady Vandeleur's hesitating manner. 

" Or save the family fortunes by marrying a rich 
wife," said his mother, turning her gaze full upon 
Lionel 

Vandeleur started as if he had been stung, but im- 
mediately recovered himself, and with a forced laugh 
replied, " I marry, mother ! what could put such an 
idea into your head ? Leave me to my dogs and 
horses; there's time enough for marriage ten years 
hence." 
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" Nay, my boy, you cannot so put me off;" and here 
the mother's face grew very pale, and the delicate 
fingers trembled, as she placed them on Lionel's 
brawny arm. " I must speak now, Lionel. My son, 
my darling son, I am not blind, and in the course you 
are pursuing there will come either shame to us, or 
shame to the innocent and unprotected." 

" You speak in riddles, mother," said Lionel, in his 
turn looking very white, while a look almost of cruelty 
came over his swarthy face, and the short white teeth 
were set hard and tight. 

"I see that I must speak* out," gasped Lady Van- 
deleur in a half-suffocated tone. u Lionel, I know — 
I know your passion for fairy Mona Thorpe. My boy, 
my boy, could I have watched you all these years and 
not have seen the change of these last few months ? 
I had hoped it was but a boyish fancy, and would pass, 
but after yesterday I knew that her heart at least had 
suffered by your love." 

A gloomy scowl lowered on Lionel's brow as he took 
his hand away from his mother's caressing fingers. A 
rapid backward glance upon the past told him his 
mother's fears could but be matters of surmise, for wha 
but he and one little faithful soul could possibly know 
the secret of their lives \ So he faced her boldly. 

" I cannot imagine, mother, who has put such notions 
in your head. I like little Mona, of course ; so does 
Archie ; so do all of us. But what is there to fear ? 
You do not suppose," he added with a jarring, unplea- 
sant laugh, " that I am going to bring home a game- 
keeper's daughter to usurp your place ! No, mother, 
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no ! I may be a fool, but I am not such a fool as 
that !" 

" My boy, you mistake me in thinking I supposed 
matters had gone so far. I only mean that the love of 
a man in your position for a girl in hers can have 
eventually but one of two endings. If you marry her, 
you bring sorrow on us all ; if — which heaven forbid a 
son of mine were base enough to do — if, I say, you 
bring that little innocent child to harm, even by 
creating in her mind a love that can have no fulfil- 
ment, you are pursuing a course most unworthy of 
your rank, your manhood; and your race. I neither 
ask nor wish to know more of your mind than you care 
to open to me, my darling son. Let my warning be in 
time. But to return whence we started. Putting all 
else aside, with your bride you must have money, and 
not a little of that, if you wish to clear off the mort- 
gages on the estate." 

" Why so anxious, mother, that I should throttle 
myself with a wedding ring ?" laughed Lionel, infinitely 
relieved to have fathomed the extent of his mother's 
suspicions as regarded Mona. 

" All mothers look forward to their children marry- 
ing," answered Lady Vandeleur ; " and I have had a 
favourite dream for years gone by that Red Tor and 
Morley Court should form one property. In Ruth you 
would have a wife intellectual and well-bred, with the 
sweetest temper, the highest aspirations after all that 
is noble and good, and the largest fortune in the 
county. I love her as a daughter, and right happy 
should I be to see her your wife. Again, old Mr. 
Morley is by no means blind to the fact that in many 
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ways it would be a good match for Ruth. Though not 
of high birth himself, he knows the social value at- 
tached to the position of a baronet's wife ; and though 
he is quite aware of his importance as a millionaire, 
he does not underrate hereditary landed property. 

" I do not think Ruth is any more in love with me 
than I am with her," answered Lionel. •' There never 
were two people less suited to one another than she 
and I, mother." 

" Well, my boy, I do not wish to press the matter 
against your inclination. But you have been com- 
panions all your lives : you would understand and 
make allowances for one another in a manner that very 
few young married couples are able to do. The pas- 
sionate love of youth is in nearly all cases but short- 
lived. In a marriage such as J propose, poverty and 
ill-temper, the two most prolific causes of conjugal 
unhappiness, would have no place ; you obtain a pure- 
minded, honourable, grand-looking woman as the head 
of your household, the sharer of your title, and the 
mother of your children ; you connect two of the most 
beautiful country seats in South Devon by your union ; 
and you save yourself from past follies, present embar- 
rassments, and perhaps future penury, by a judicious 
marriage with a woman who brings you seven thou- 
sand a year. 

" Very ably argued, mother," answered her son, with 
ill-concealed anxiety to change the subject; "your 
vocation is evidently that of a special pleader. But 
to return to Archie's debts. Seek an interview with 
him ; he will rather make you his confessor than me. 
Let us know the worst at once, and I will see what 
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can be done. I have lost heavily on the Cup, mother — 
far more heavily than I can easily pay up ; but it is 
no use crying over spilt milk, and I will see my lawyer 
about the whole thing in Exeter next Friday. Till 
then let us put the matter aside ; I am miserable to 
see you in such a state of mind/' 

" Well, dearest, think over all I have said. I fancy 
I am not well, and perhaps that causes the foreboding 
of impending calamity I cannot anyhow shake off. 
But let us go to luncheon now." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

ETHEL. 

Ethel Sevier had struggled into womanhood sur- 
rounded by every influence most calculated to repress 
her better instincts and to encourage her worst 
passions. Early deprived of a mother, who, though 
self-willed and headstrong, had yet sacrificed home 
and country for the sake of the unworthy man she 
loved, Ethel had spent her childhood entirely among 
the class to which her father belonged. From the 
example of that father, a handsome unprincipled liber- 
tine, and that of the society which surrounded him* 
she had learnt a laxity of morals and an oblivion of 
principles which are so often the result of a roving 
continental life, when coupled with such intimacies as 
those to which a livelihood earned on the operatic 
stage is so natural an introduction. The daughter's 
rare beauty had, of course, attracted the youth of 

7 
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every pleasure-loving city to which her father's pro- 
fessional engagements had inclined their steps ; and 
their wandering life, spent wholly among actors, 
singers, artists and the like, had given her a greater 
insight into men and manners than many a London 
season, under the chaperonage of a Belgravian mother, 
would have done. Still in the set in which her lot 
was cast, it would have been impossible for her to shut 
her eyes to the easy defiance of all straightlacedness 
habitually shown by all her Bohemian companions. 
At the age of seventeen, her fresh clear voice was first 
heard on the stage at Bologna, and the bouquets 
thrown to the lovely debutante were not unmingled 
with costly jewels ; and soon Ethel Sevier was versed 
in every art by which man's susceptible heart could 
be enthralled. Habits of dissipation, however, began 
about this time to tell upon her father's health. The 
Nemesis of an ill-spent life was nearing its unforgotten 
victim, and in the last two years during which father 
and daughter had lived in Rome, they had been com- 
pelled to live entirely upon Ethel's earnings alone. 
Among many other young Englishmen who were 
enjoying all the festivities of a Roman Carnival, in the 
February before Ethel's father died, there was one who 
was pre-eminent among his fellows for his extreme 
good looks, his fascination of manner, and his incom- 
parable voice. It was not long before he made the 
acquaintance of Ethel. Acquaintance became intimacy, 
and intimacy ripened into love. On the plea of sing- 
ing duets with her, Captain Toler never missed a day 
in calling at Signor Sevier's apartments, in the Via 
Gregoriana, and in making himself charming to the 
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now crippled old man and his superb daughter in a 
manner that only Reginald Toler, late of the King's 
Dragoon Guards, knew how to do. 

Well connected, young, handsome and agreeable, a 
great contrast in many ways to the French and Italian 
artists with whom Ethel had mostly been thrown, it 
was not to be wondered at that Captain Toler found 
much favour in the eyes of Miss Sevier. But Reginald 
had lived all his life in a set where love had never 
been the necessary preliminary to marriage, and while 
amusing himself with an intrigue with a beautiful 
opera singer in Rome, the idea never entered his head 
that she expected marriage to be the climax of his 
attentions. 

Ethel having spent all her girlhood among those 
who had to gain their livelihood, without hesitating in 
their path to consider such social matters as propriety 
or decorum, saw no more harm in strolling over to 
Reginald's apartments with her duets under her arm, 
than to those of the hundred and one young gentle- 
men with whom she had appeared before the footlights 
of half the opera-houses in Europe. Close daily inter- 
course with a man of Captain Toler's extraordinary 
personal attractions and experience in the courts of 
Cupid, soon captivated the fancy of a passionate, 
imaginative heart like Ethel's, and it was not long before 
encouraged fancy took the form of love. Left, by her 
father's illness, with much time on her hands in which 
to brood over the day-dream of her life, little by little 
Ethel had yielded to the persuasive fascinations of her 
lover; half yielding, half repenting, wholly loving, 

7—2 
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she had at last surrendered to the amorous voice that 
for ever murmured love-notes in her ears. 

From earliest years, intrigue had been her atmos- 
phere. In that only code of moral law acknowledged 
by her set, love covered a multitude of sins. All the 
latent fire of her southern blood was set ablaze by 
Reginald's dark eyes. His beauty, his manner, his 
voice, the thousand nameless charms that belong to 
that supremest aristocrat on earth, a well-bred English- 
man, all had touched a chord in Ethel's breast, out- 
living sense of shame and pain, and obliterating all 
except her love. 

It was the old, old story. He could not marry her. 
Pressed by creditors, hampered with debts, engaged to 
a woman whom he did not love, he had fled to Rome, 
that city of cities, for one last draught of the pleasures 
that were as life-blood to his veins. He had seen her, 
loved her, and been her ruin. To a nature like Ethel's, 
however, the memory of one false step did not involve 
a lifelong misery. Hundreds of women round her 
had, she knew, so tripped in their youth, and were 
deemed but little the worse by the society in which 
her lot had been cast. The necessity for work, her 
father's helpless condition, and her own inborn energy 
of nature helped her to throw off the anguish of 
separation from him who had been her darling, her all, 
her life, for those bright months of spring. 

The mortal illness of Captain Toler's mother had 
peremptorily demanded his return to England. Signor 
Sevier's increasing infirmities required all his daughter's 
time and care ; and when, some months later, the girl 
found herself all alone in the wide world, and Mr. 
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Morley's letter arrived, offering her an English home 
there was too much to be thought of, too much to be 
promptly done, to admit of much repentance either for 
her love or her sin. 

Ethel was sufficiently alive to her position to be 
aware that, although in the Bohemian life of an 
opera singer, who changed her abode every three 
months; from one European capital to another, there 
was but little to fear from the breath of scandal ; yet 
an introduction to a censorious and inquisitive English 
society as the beautiful niece of a millionaire was 
moving on far more delicate ground. Still the step 
must be taken. Such an offer as Mr. Morley's was not 
for a moment to be refused. 

The one passion of her life, her idol, Reginald, was 
already married to another woman, and Ethel's was 
not a nature to brood in private over a hopeless past, 
when possibilities of, at any rate, some kinds of human 
happiness lay ready provided within her easy reach. 
Her strong good sense told her how unstable her posi- 
tion in society must necessarily remain until she 
married. There were numbers of English people in 
Rome to whom almost the whole of Miss Sevier's 
history was no secret, and however little her own sex 
might be aware of the relations existing between her 
and Captain Toler, there were plenty of young men 
among Reginald's friends who knew pretty well how 
matters had really stood between them. Everything, 
therefore, pointed to one course of conduct alone, 
namely, marriage ; marriage with a man she could 
like, if possible, but at any rate, marriage. 

From the first moment of her coming to live under 
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the Morleys' roof, her mind never veered from this one 
fixed intention. In the season, the Morleys would go 
to London. She must accompany them. She could 
not but be recognised by many of Toler's bachelor 
friends, as the beautiful object of Toler's last gal- 
lantry. Even if scandal stopped here, to have her 
name linked with Reginald Toler's was quite enough 
to keep her out of any such quiet sets as the 
Morley connection would be likely to introduce her 
to ; and then to all chances of making a good match 
— good-bye ! 

There was, then, no time to be lost. Here in fair 
South Devon, amongst her uncle's friends, here where 
it was most improbable that her story would be 
known, must the great " coup " of her life be made. 
She was well aware of her marvellous beauty, of the 
charm of her apparently guileless manner, and she 
was utterly reckless of the possible ruin she might 
bring upon a husband's family and name. By one 
man had her fair fame been jeopardised, by another 
should it now be saved, ere rumour had maligned her. 
Once married, who would dare throw stones ? But 
there was no time to lose. She reckoned up her 
possible chances of a speedy marriage among the young 
men assembled at Red Tor, in the first evening of their 
acquaintance. " These five," thought she, "are evidently 
those with whom I stand most chance." She prepared 
her attack at once. She thought Hargrave anti- 
pathetic and plain, Needham antipathetic and pert. 
There was something beyond Gerald's extreme 
courtesy and distant hauteur, that warned Ethel that 
she would waste powers of fascination in vain on him. 
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So she confined her attentions to the brothers Vande- 
leur. Of the two, she preferred Archie. Something 
in his appearance and his manner reminded her of her 
lost Reginald. His sensuous, easy-going temperament 
was pliant as wax in her hands. Of Lionel she felt 
half afraid, and in her feelings towards him, what was 
not fear was indifference. 

Still, he possessed both title and estates, and if she 
had the opportunity she would, she said to herself, 
marry him with as much sang froid as she would 
have married Archie. As to love — bah ! that was 
buried long ago with the memory of Reginald Toler. 
She must marry, and that too as quickly as possible, 
before the story of her past could get wind. Still, she 
was not prepared for an earnest, passionate appeal 
made to her in the conservatory by Archie Vandeleur, 
while Lionel and his mother were engaged in the 
conversation before recorded. Archie's avowal was 
premature. Would she not still have a chance of 
marrying the elder brother if she could only keep 
Archie silent ? At any rate she would try. Could 
she not always bring Archie again to her side if her 
designs on Lionel failed ? So she temporised and 
answered with all gravity : 

" Indeed — indeed I had not expected this, Mr. Van- 
deleur ; I thought we were capital friends, and — well, 
I cannot give you my other reasons, but indeed what 
you wish is impossible. See how very short a time 
we have known one another, and, besides," added she 
archly, " I always thought you had other views " 

" Other views — other views !" answered Archie in 
blank amazement. "What can you mean, Miss Sevier?" 
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" Well, well," said Ethel, laughing, " other people 
have for you, if you have not for yourself. What 
would my cousin Ruth, for instance, say to your 
admission just now V 

" Ruth — Ruth Morley !" said Archie in astonishment. 
" Why, we have been like brother and sister all our 
lives ; you don't suppose there ever was any other 
feeling between Ruth and me V 

"I can see as far as most people," answered Ethel 
gravely, "and I should have given your vanity at 
least the credit of seeing that my cousin Ruth wor- 
ships the very ground you tread on. I do not wish 
to add to your extremely good opinion of yourself," 
she added, laughing, "but I am quite certain you 
have but to throw yourself at Morley Court and 
seven thousand a year to be accepted out of hand." 

" Indeed, Miss Sevier, you do both Ruth and me a 
great injustice. I may have been a trifle spooney on 
lots of the girls I have met — I do not say that I have 
not — but not even in joke have I ever addressed 
Ruth as you are pleased to think. Besides, I know 
Ruth far too well to think she would ever care two 
straws about such an unintellectual good-for-nought 
as I am." 

" Thank you for your extremely graceful compliment 
to myself," said Ethel, with stinging sarcasm. " How 
well turned the pretty speeches of you Englishmen 
usually are I So, feeling too unintellectual and good-for- 
nothing to aspire to the hand of my puritanical cousin, 
you have come to the conclusion that some one less 
favoured may be more about your mark, as you 
express it, and have chosen me !" 
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" Miss Sevier, you know well I did not mean that," 
urged Archie, crimson to the very roots of his hair. 
"I meant only — only that I love you with all , my 
heart and soui, and I cannot, will not take any refusal. 
If I have been hasty, forgive me. I am impetuous, 
I know ; I will wait. Only give me leave to love 
you, Ethel — give me the one hope that will make 
life joyful, that perhaps I may win you and wear 
you at last. Give me this one sweet hope to live 
upon." 

" I do not altogether say you nay, Archie, boy," she 
answered, her hand the while caressing his sunny 
waves of hair, " but I am taken by surprise. I like 
you very much, very, very much, but I cannot give 
you an answer now. Give me time to think. In a 
few short weeks you will come of age — then, and not 
till then, I will answer you. But even this has its 
conditions," added she, as he began to pour out in- 
coherent words of love and gratitude. " Say not a 
word to any one of what has passed to-day. Promise 
me. 

" I promise," said he joyfully, as he bent her lovely 
head to his and pressed his burning kisses on her 
lips. 

Just then they both caught sight of Lionel and Lady 
Vandeleur ascending the rhododendron bank, and 
starting into a less familiar position, they joined the 
others in the dining-room. 

Both Lionel and his mother had, however, seen quite 
enough of what had passed in the conservatory to in- 
terpret aright the whole meaning of the caress ; and 
however others might hereafter be hoodwinked by the 
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manner the two might adopt towards each other, they 
at least understood without explanation what had 
passed between Archie and Ethel. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

MR. MORLEY PtJTS HIS FOOT DOWN. 

That very day Lady Vandeleur had much conversation 
in private with Mr. Morley, and was considerably re- 
lieved to find how thoroughly he entered into her plans 
for an alliance between her eldest son and Ruth. Mr. 
Morley was not blind to his daughter's preference for 
the vacillating, curly-headed Adonis, Archie, but he 
was at a loss to understand, from any point of view he 
was himself capable of adopting, how any girl could 
really prefer an indolent, gay, thoughtless Sybarite, to 
a stalwart, energetic, determined man like Lionel. 
Beyond this, he naturally looked at the vast difference 
in the two brothers as regarded their social position. 
It was one thing that his hardly-earned gains should 
embellish an ancient title and enhance the value of a 
magnificent hereditary demesne; another that it should 
pay the debts and pander to the luxuries of a spoiled 
darling of society, whose highest capacities for thought 
were absorbed in the contemplation of his graceful 
limbs, in a search after the most delicate perfumes, the 
last thing in trousering, or a novelty in breast-pins. 

Mr. Morley had never allowed sentiment to interfere 
with business in his own life, and he had no intention 
that it should play a larger share in Ruth's future 
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than it had in his own past. He had long ago seen 
the extreme desirability of connecting the Morley and 
Red Tor estates. He was most anxious, moreover, that 
Ruth should attain a position in the county that could 
never be accorded her as a contractor's daughter, and 
that her choice should fall on a man of unblemished 
honour and morality, such as he believed Sir Lionel to 
be. On the other hand, bright, sunny, popular as 
Archie was, there were not a few unpleasant stories- 
about him in the county — not a few wild escapades 
that it had required all the interest and influence of 
his family to hush up betimes. Such as Archie was 
not, indeed, the man old Joshua Morley longed for as 
a son-in-law. No wonder, then, that when Lady Van- 
deleur communicated to him all she had seen and 
what more she suspected of the state of Archie's affec- 
tions, and had urged his co-operation in furthering a 
marriage between Lionel and his daughter, the old 
man had felt a great load taken off his mind, and a 
strong hope that soon all might turn out as he wished. 
He promised Lady Vandeleur all the assistance that 
lay in his power, and feeling now as he always bad 
felt, that one should always strike when the iron is 
hot, he hurried off to Ruth's apartments to open the 
attack. 

As Archie's character was vacillating and uncertain 
from weakness and infirmity of purpose, so Ruth's was 
quite as vacillating from an uncertainty as to what 
feelings of her nature, what duties of her existence, 
what obligations in her position must of necessity 
take precedence of others. The fifth commandment 
had glared at her from childhood, as she faced the 
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ten tables in the parish church; and even had she been 
the daughter of a less stern and exacting parent than 
Joshua Morley, she would have felt it a religious duty 
before God to yield her own wishes to a father's will, 
even if it cost her the happiness of her life. Again, in 
spite of her yearning tenderness for the gay, bright 
companion of her girlish years, her own strong com- 
mon sense bade her pause in indulging hopes of a 
future union with the man she loved. What had he 
in himself to balance the mighty passion of her single 
heart ? What, indeed ? Accumulated debts and an 
empty purse, no expectations — even a mind in which 
frivolity and sensuality alternately predominated ; an 
ever-increasing fancy for costly dress, vain display, and 
fashionable dissipation. Beautiful as the sun-god 
verily, with the grace of the Faun, but vain, fanciful, 
and capricious. She loved him — that was all; and 
even when she thought of that fifth commandment, 
filial duty, inequality of fortune, one and all faded 
from her sight : the heart rose superior to the head, 
love ousted reason from her throne, and Uuth Morley 
had but one hope on earth — to love her Archie and 
to be beloved. 

Mr. Morley found his daughter alone. He was not a 
man of many words. He ignored the possibility of his 
daughter throwing away herself and her seven thousand 
a year on an empty-headed coxcomb, as it pleased him 
to consider Archie; and advised her, as a father to 
whom she owed obedience and filial duty, to accept 
the attentions of Sir Lionel. And these, from Lady 
Vandeleur's insinuations, it seemed probable would 
now be offered. In vain Ruth pleaded that she was 
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sure Lionel felt no love for her, as she, on her part, had 
none for him. 

To all objections Joshua Morley turned a deaf ear. 
He knew that in the ordinary course of nature his life 
could not be many years prolonged, and he dreaded 
lest his unprotected Ruth should, even if she avoided 
the Scylla of an attachment to Archie, be engulfed in 
the Charybdis of a marriage with some fascinating 
fortune-hunter, when he, her father, was laid beneath 
the sod. His health had been failing fast of late, and 
he felt that his time on earth could not be long ; and 
though Aunt Letitia still remained for all good counsel 
by his daughter's side, still she too was nearing the 
final goal of all ; and even while she lived, had but such 
control as love and sympathy invested her with, over 
any of Ruth Morley's actions. 

With such arguments coming from his fatherly 
heart with trembling emotion to his lips, did Joshua 
Morley pave the way to what, in his mind, seemed to 
clinch the matter, namely, the certainty of Archie's 
attachment to Ethel, and Lady Vandeleur's tone about 
the same, which at least did not betoken disapprobation. 

Very white, indeed, was poor Ruth when this worst 
realisation of all her fears was spoken of a3 fact. Here, 
then, ended all the cherished dreams of reciprocated 
love between her and the man she would have chosen. 
Here, then, was the grave of hopes that had blossomed 
so fragrantly these many years within her breast. Oh ! 
why ! why ! why ! had Ethel, this destroying angel, 
robbed her of her idol ? Had it not been for Ethel, 
this foreign cousin with the auburn hair — this soft, 
sleek woman with a creamy skin — this penniless out- 
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cast from a foreign land, Archie might have loved her 
yet. Had she not loved him ? oh ! so well ! so long ! 
from his school-days long ago ? And now a few weeks, 
no more, had been enough to bring him to another's 
feet, and dispel all her sweet fond dreams of becoming 
Archie's wife. 

With a mighty effort she stilled her beating pulses, 
and listened dutifully to her father's will — promising 
nothing, refusing nothing, hoping nothing. When the 
darling of her, heart was another's, what further gain of 
any sort in life itself? All was a dull, grey, blank 
existence, about which the halo of a passionate hope 
had flickered for a moment, and had died. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THREE STRINGS TO A BOW. 

And Lionel, what of him ? On leaving the dining- 
room, he had sauntered out through the pine forest, 
with his favourite meerschaum between his lips, seek- 
ing some solution of his multitudinous difficulties in 
the consumption of the fragrant herb. 

Certainly, as he strode along, the impersonation of 
health and vigour, and that sort of fierce animal beauty 
which is sometimes the outward sign of a spirit that 
fears neither man nor devil, and that careless, swagger- 
ing gait that speaks of enormous muscular strength, 
he was a very type of ideal manhood. His brown 
velveteens, his leathern gaiters higher than the knee, 
his low-cut collar, leaving bare his massive throat, with 
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a blue bird's-eye neckerchief tied loosely at his breast, 
gave him the appearance of a stalwart gamekeeper, 
more than any other class of man. Handsome he un- 
doubtedly was. But his bearing was not of a high-bred 
type. The massive jaw, the short, white, even teeth, 
the square-cut beard, and full sensual lips, gave a look 
of bull-dog savageness to the lower part of the face, 
which was only slightly modified by the bright brown 
-eyes and heavy brows, and short, crisp, curling hair. 
As he strode along, the expression on that iron face 
was not good to see. He knew, he had known long 
ago, that ruin stared him in the face, that unless some 
wonderful stroke of luck landed him high and dry 
above the flood of debt, Red Tor must go, and he and 
his must face the world, like any common boors upon 
his lands. Of education he had next to none. He 
could ride, and wrestle, and fight with any man in all 
the country-side ; but of books, of business, of accom- 
plishments, he was as guiltless as Holford, his trusty 
groom. Well ! the stroke of luck had never come, and 
but one chance remained — a wealthy match, whereby 
to build once more the tottering fortunes of his ancient 
race. Now,, or never, was his chance ! Must he take 
it ? Must he bind himself for life to a woman whom 
he could not love ? — a woman pure and good indeed, 
but utterly antipathetic to his tastes ? He cared for 
Mona. Yes ! he knew she worshipped him ; but all 
the pride of birth and race rebelled against the only 
tie by which he could make her a wife. Since this 
foreign girl, this miracle of splendid womanhood, had 
come across his path, poor Mona's baby charms had 
ceased to please. His love for Ethel was so selfish, so 
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born of all that is grossest on earth, that he recked 
little of the lie by which he could alone make her all 
his own. He had seen enough of her even in the past 
few weeks, to see that she might be induced to marry 
him for his title, his estates, and wealth. Was he really 
fool enough, he thought to himself, to exchange a proud 
position for a woman's kiss ? a fortune, for a woman's 
smile ? And Archie, too — Archie, whom he had loved 
from childhood, better than all men in the world be- 
sides — Archie, to whom he had never spoken one angry 
word — Archie, who trusted him beyond all words — 
could he thus wound him ? To do Lionel justice, this 
was the hardest thought of all. Utterly selfish as he 
was — though he was equal to marrying Ruth without 
one single throb of love for her, though he was equal 
to deceiving the object of his fierce passion into a mar- 
riage in whose train were poverty and exile, though he 
shrank not from breaking little Mona's heart — yet he 
faltered in his evil path when he thought of the blue- 
eyed brother, whom this traitor's act would bow to the 
ground with misery. Torn by such thoughts, he neared 
the brow of the hill that looks across the purple heather 
to the Dartmoor hills. There, at the gate that opened 
on the moors, her slight girlish figure bathed in the 
golden light of the declining sun, stood Mona — waiting, 
as she had waited often, oh ! how often ! for months 
past, for the coming of her worshipped Lionel. 

With a little joyful cry, she nestled her golden head 
upon his mighty chest, resting in silence, through her 
ecstasy of joy. He bent down and kissed her brow, 
with a calm, light, indifferent caress, such as he might 
have given to a little child. But she, too full of the 
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new joy, as yet untold to him, lay trembling in his 
strong embrace, waiting to make him understand the 
new-born hopes in life which had arisen since she had 
met him last. Then shyly looking up through joyful 
tears, she pulled his bearded head down to her blush- 
ing face, and whispered low how she would have a 
child — a little one, a link in life, a pledge of love — the 
darling of them both. Lionel looked very grave. Here, 
in the midst of all the tangled web of plans and plots, 
in all the troubles of debt and the cares of deception, 
was little Mona about to become a mother. How then, 
when the child was born, could he possibly escape de- 
tection ? How, if he were obliged to propose to Ruth, 
would such a scandal affect a man of such strict mo- 
rality as Joshua Morley ? How, even if he chose to 
try for Ethel, would she accept him, when such a fact 
was known ? 

At any other time, perhaps, more generous feelings 
might have been raised in his breast by the sweet, coy 
words of her whom he had betrayed ; but now his only 
feeling was to shield himself from impending danger. 
The clouds were thickening round him. Turn which way 
he would, there was evidently no way by which he could 
escape ruin and detection eventually. By a speedy mar- 
riage with Ruth he alone might save himself from the 
first, and when once free from his immediate embarrass- 
ments, provide in the future for Mona and her child. 
Partly that Mona might not see for herself how mat- 
ters were going at Red Tor, partly because he feared 
his mother might find opportunities to verify her sus- 
picions of his conduct, Lionel set himself to work there 
and then to persuade Mona to absent herself from Ash- 

8 
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combe and the neighbourhood, till some plan could be 
devised for her maintenance and support. Mona's lace 
found a ready sale at a lace merchant's* in Oxford 
Street; and there she had been repeatedly offered a 
situation, which hitherto she had declined ; but though 
she was wretched at the thought of parting from 
Lionel, even for a time, his influence over her was too 
complete to admit of much opposition to his will. Poor 
little Mona ! half smiling, half tearful, she nestled to 
his broad breast, every now and then stopping in her 
prattle to gaze up into his face. 

"Do not be angry with me, Lionel, ,, she said 
presently, "you know well I do not covet position 
for position's sake, but you promised, darling, you 
would marry me, and now, surely, there is no time to 
lose !" 

A black look passed over Lionel's face ; a hard, set, 
evil expression ; and Mona seeing it, shivered a little 
and drew away from him afraid. 

" I never meet you but that you worry me with the 
same old story, Mona/' he said in a harsh voice ; " I 
tell you now, as I have told you over and over again, 
I cannot marry you till my affairs are settled ; wait till 
all this fuss is over at Red Tor — wait till all these 
people have left the house, then will be time enough 
for all the world to know that you have succeeded in 
becoming Lady Vandeleur." 

" Lionel !" she exclaimed, as, white as ashes, she 
sprang from his embrace. " How can you speak thus 
to me ? What do I care for title or for wealth ? Oh ! 
my love ! my love !" she cried, as the great tears came 
to her eyes, " do I not love you better than earth and 
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heaven ? Have I not loved you with my whole, whole 
heart ? but I have trusted you, Lionel, to save me 
from the shame that must be mine, unless you marry 
me. How could I live on with the finger of scorn 
always pointed at me ? Oh, Lionel ! do not look so at 
me," she cried, as the dark look deepened on her lover's 
face; " kiss me, love me, be tender to me ! Are not you 
the whole world to me V 

"Look you, Mona, you know how I hate a scene/' 
he replied ; " I did promise to marry you — true — but I 
will not have the whole county brought about my ears 
while Red Tor is full of guests. Go to London, on 
business, on a visit, or how you will, so long as you do 
go, and go at once. Here is money to provide you 
with all you can want, and in a fortnight's time I will 
meet you there." 

" And then, then Lionel, you will fulfil your promise, 
will you not ?" she sobbed. 

" Then I will arrange everything for the best," he 
replied, evading her question ; "but if you stay on here, 
I will promise nothing, Mona." 

" I will go, I will go," she murmured through her 
tears. " My darling, is [there anything in the wide 
world I would not do for you ? To-morrow night I 
shall be gone. I can find the excuse, and in a fort- 
night's time I shall be indeed your wife. Promise me, 
Lionel ; let me once more hear the words from your 
own dear lips." 

She threw her arras round his neck and drew down 
his handsome face to hers, till his black beard mingled 
with her golden locks. 

" I promise," he answered moodily, but his dark eyes 

8—2 
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did not seek hers, and he disengaged himself from her 
caress even as he said the words. 

She turned from him with a weary, weary sigh, and 
leaned against the gate. The autumn sunlight streamed 
from above the Haldon Hills, lighting up the purple 
moorland and the golden gorse, and the pine forests on 
either side the gate, stretching away far east and west, 
almost to the banks of Exe and Teign. 

Now he must go, he said. He was wanted at Red 
Tor. He would have kissed her lightly on the cheek, 
but, with a wild sob, she threw herself into his arms. 

" Oh, Lionel ! take me in your arms once more," she 
cried ; " once more as you used to in the old, old time. 
What have I done that you should love me less V 

A melting mood came over him. Mingled with the 
flush of annoyance came a gleam of the old tenderness 
into his eyes. He gathered her to his breast and kissed 
her thrice upon the lips. 

There, as she lay in his great strong arms, she said 
to him once more, " Good-bye — good-bye !" 

He put her down upon a mossy bank, kissed her 
again, then strode down the glade between the first 
and soon was out of sight. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE BOW IS STRUNG. 

Lionel's thoughts, as he wended his way slowly home- 
ward, were hardly enviable. Until Ethel had appeared 
upon the scene he had fancied that little Mona's 
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charms sufficed him. That Mona came of a class 
beneath him was in itself, to a nature like Lionel's, an 
additional attraction. It saved him from the boredom 
of courtship, or, worse still, of the affectation of that 
attention which society's wives demand of their 
husbands. But Ethel had changed all his feelings. 
Her beauty had enthralled him. Her wit, her energy, 
her knowledge of all the arts that bind men to a 
woman, when the mere first blush of passion is as a 
fading leaf, had effaced, at any rate for the time, all 
other loves ; and, if he married her, if he gave way 
to the wild longing that beset his soul, none knew 
better than he that ruin, poverty, disgrace, must be 
the bridesmaids to the Italian bride. If, on the other 
hand, he could but break these bonds, bonds of a few 
weeks' weaving, never see Ethel more, and backed by 
his mother and Ruth's father, win the heiress's con- 
sent, what might he not be in the old Devon county 
yet ! Pish ! For a woman's kiss, should he be such a 
fool as to abandon not only Morley Court and £7,000 
a year, but the prospect of payment of debts, which in 
Lionel's eyes was equal to remission of sins, and the 
paying off the mortgages on Red Tor once, now, and 
for ever ! 

Until quite lately Lionel Vandeleur had vegetated 
tranquilly upon his ancestral acres, content with the 
society of his own immediate family, finding his 
interests in hi^ stables, his covers, and his trout streams. 
For friends he had his brother Archie, his neigh- 
bour Hargrave, and his groom Holford, who was pro- 
bably better acquainted with his master's real mind 
and character than either his brother or Ronald. 
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The attachment of these three young men to the 
baronet was intense, unreasoning, devoted. There are 
some minds over which the superiority of physical 
force exercises an almost unbounded influence, creating 
as blind a belief in the possessor of such force as ever 
was accorded to a leader among the Vikings of old. It 
might be supposed that a man of Ronald's intellectual 
tastes would have scorned so purely physical a superi- 
ority, and would [have hesitated to bow down to a 
man who was but a magnificent manifestation of 
animal vigour; but Ronald's inability to cope with 
muscular strength, by reason of his lameness, in con- 
junction with a morbid self-depreciation concerning all 
that appertained to bodily strength and beauty, led 
him to exaggerate, beyond all reason, the advantages 
of Lionel's faultless symmetry; daring courage, and 
herculean strength. 

But a change had come over Lionel of late. Ronald had 
beeu at Oxford, and Archie much away. The months of 
spring had hung heavily on the young baronet's hands* 
Accustomed from infancy to the society of his tenantry, 
preferring it to that of his own class, and being as 
great a favourite in Ashcombe Vale as he was through- 
out the length and breadth of his estates, it did not 
need great encouragement to bring him constantly to 
Gaffer Thorpe's cottage, nor great persuasion to win 
the love of so simple a child as Mona. What had been, 
had been ; and his short-lived passion was dead* 
Probably it would have died anyhow before many 
months were out, but ithad passed away now at the birth 
of a new love, a love for a woman of his own rank, 
beautiful, accomplished, cultivated, who held him spell- 
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bound alike by her charms of person and powers of 
mind. 

But Lionel had some discernment of character, some 
shrewdness and no vanity. He felt that if Ethel 
married him, it would be for money, for position, but 
not for himself. Miss Sevier was not the woman to be 
captivated by the shoulders of a Hercules or the limbs 
of a Milo, unaccompanied with other qualifications of 
manner and mind, which Lionel knew very well he 
did not possess. Still he believed that she would not 
refuse to become Lady Vandeleur if he gave her the 
opportunity, provided no suspicion of his impending 
ruin reached her before the step was taken. As to 
what she would feel when she knew how she had been 
deceived, he thought little and cared less. 

And Ruth ! or rather £7,000 a year, for to his mind 
the pale, delicate heiress hardly assumed physical 
proportions, but as the embodiment of so much money. 
Should he see Red Tor sold to a stranger, Morley 
Court, which might thus be his, given as Ruth's dowry 
to some gay, needy spendthrift, perhaps, who would 
love hey no better than Lionel himself; and all 
because a woman whom he had but known a month 
had roused his passions to their lowest depths ? A 
hundred times Ee changed his mind as he strode down 
the glens in the pine forest. Mona and duty ! Ethel 
and love ! Ruth and money ! Which should it be ? 
At every fresh puff of smoke that curled skywards 
from his pipe, a change was registered in his reso- 
lution. 

He neared the little wicket that opens upon the 
grove of rhododendrons. The park was shadowed in 
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autumnal twilight ; the giant cedars threw a yet darker 
gloom over the velvet sward that stretched from the 
pine forest to Red Tor. Beneath the largest of the 
cedars was a rustic seat, and on it sat two figures 
almost obscured by the darkness of approaching night ; 
but the voices were clearly heard by Lionel as he 
placed his hand upon the wicket latch. 

He heard the voice of Ethel say in answer to some 
query Lionel did not catch : 

" It seems rather premature, I cannot make it out ; 
my uncle has just told me that Ruth will be your 
brother's wife, and that the marriage will be to every 
one's satisfaction." 

" It is very strange," returned her companion, who 
was none other than Archie Vandeleur ; " Lionel has 
never, as far as I know, kept anything from me before, 
but not a word of this have I heard from him — and 
Ethel," said the voice after a pause, " I thought if he 
cared for any one, it was you, not Ruth." 

Ethel's laugh jarred upon Lionel's ears as she replied, 
" Sir Lionel is not the man to wed a penniless orphan, 
Archie ; only fond foolish boys like you can see in me 
a charm that has no gilding." 

Her tone was tempting, seductive, caressing, and the 
lad's young heart rose to the bait. 

"Oh, Ethel ! I am glad, glad for my own sake, 
selfishly glad to know that my brother does not stand 
between you and me. I had thought sometimes — but 
never mind now what I thought. — only make me happy, 
Ethel, by loving me. Promise me, dearest, promise me 
now, that you will be my wife." 

" So you cannot even wait till Thursday next," said 
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Ethel " Foolish boy ! Well ! I am conquered ; I pro- 
mise ; I will marry you." 

• And so these two were plighted, plighted in Lionel's 
hearing — Lionel's, whose own lips but an hour ago had 
promised marriage to the orphan child who lived with 
Gaffer Thorpe in Ashcombe Vale. 

Had Lionel or Ethel lied the most 1 At any rate 
there was no further need for vacillation on Lionel's 
part. The words he had overheard precluded the pos- 
sibility of his marrying Ethel. Circumstances, as usual, 
had made up his mind for him. 

Not liking to come upon the lovers in the first blush 
of their avowed affection, Lionel retraced his steps, and 
entered the house by a circuitous route which led 
through the conservatories into the central hall. 

There, among the flowers, he found Ruth, dressed in 
a pure white dress, selecting sprays of myrtle for her 
hair. The girl started as his colossal figure darkened 
the shadows of the twilight, and the myrtle sprays fell 
from her hand on to the tessellated floor. 

" As well now as at any other time," thought Lionel, 
as he stooped to restore the flowers. A moment he 
retained them in his hand. An orange tree flowered at 
his side. He plucked a sprig, and placed it with the 
myrtle ; then he offered them to Ruth. 

Had Lionel said abruptly, " Ruth, I want a wife. 
Do you like me well enough to marry me V Ruth would 
have understood how to reply, but the delicacy of the ' 
implied avowal was so utterly unlike Lionel that Ruth, 
forgetting all she had prepared herself to say, could 
only take refuge in a burst of tears. 

If Ruth was surprised out of her self-control by the 
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grace of implication so foreign to Lionel's whole nature, 
Lionel was not less taken aback that Ruth's calm 
spirit should thus be moved to tears. 

He hesitated, still holding the flowers in his hand, 
and something of a gentler mood than was his wont 
showed itself in his tones and in his eyes. 

" We have been companions from childhood, Ruth," 
he said, " and more than that, we have been friends. I 
do not ask you if you love me, I know that you do 
not; but I do ask you if you will marry me — taking 
your chance of such happiness as may fall to the lot of 
each " 

She interrupted him. " You do not love me, Lionel, 
yet you ask me to be your wife. I do not love you, 
Lionel, yet if you wish it, you shall be my husband ; 
only let us not deceive ourselves and each other by 
simulating an affection we neither of us feel." 

" I have no wish to deceive you, Ruth, even if I 
could, in this matter. We have grown up together, 
here in South Devon, from earliest childhood. For 
you, your father wants rank ; for me, my mother wants 
money. My rank is none of my own making, any 
more than your money is of your own gaining." 

" We are by way of plain speaking, Lionel," she re- 
turned, looking him straight in the face now, " and all 
that must be said had best be said at once. You are in 
love with my cousin ; why do you not marry her instead 
of me ? That she has nothing of her own need not 
stand in the way. I will see to that even without my 
father's consent, for much of my wealth is my own " 

" I will be equally plain, Ruth. Miss Sevier is 
already engaged to my brother." 
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Neither tone nor look were pleasant as Lionel sent 
his shaft home. No man would be likely to feel it a 
proud moment in his life when he was asking the 
woman who loved his brother to become his wife, 
especially when he himself would have preferred to 
marry another woman whom his brother had chosen 
for his own. The position was not one to admit of 
sentiment on either side. Fortunately the ludicrous 
element in human nature did not obtain with either 
Ruth or Lionel. They had made up their minds, the 
one from an overwhelming sense of filial duty, aided 
by disappointed love, the other from motives of self- 
interest, to a marriage of convenience wherein no love 
existed. That Archie loved Ethel, Ruth was already 
aware : that he was now actually engaged to her settled 
the question of her own fate. 

She held out her hand for the flowers. They might 
have been immortelles instead of myrtle and orange 
for aught she cared. Her Archie was affianced to 
another, to another whom he loved. What recked she 
whom she married ? 

Lionel stooped and kissed her brow — more coldly 
even than he had kissed Mona Thorpe but an hour 
before. The promise was given, and the hearts of both 
were heavy. 

Though Lady Vandeleur, Mr. Morley, and Aunt 
Letitia were necessarily informed how matters had 
arranged themselves, it was decided that the engage- 
ment should not be given out till the day Archie came 
of age, a day not a week distant now, when all the 
county would be assembled in the drawing-rooms of 
Red Tor. Meanwhile Mona, true to her word, had 
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carried out her plan of departure without exciting in 
her grandfather's mind a suspicion of anything wrong. 
She had friends in London, and had once before visited 
them in her childhood. She easily persuaded the old 
man that she wanted a change — was feeling ill — and as 
he never refused her what she asked, she departed 
from her village home, with no more commotion than 
if she had been going to Exeter on market-day. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

ANTINOUS COMES OF AGE. 

At last the long-expected day arrived — Archie Vandeleur 
was twenty-one. Merrily the village bells pealed forth 
in the keen autumnal air. Throughout the length and 
breadth of the demesne a loyal tenantry held festival 
at Sir Lionel's expense. From far and near the inhabi- 
tants of the valleys between Exe and Teign, rich and 
poor, old and young, came trooping up to Red Tor to 
say a word of greeting to the most popular youth that 
dwelt in all fair South Devon. 

Hearty as was the greeting of the tenantry, their 
enthusiasm iucreased tenfold when Archie, leading 
Ethel forward, presented her to them as his chosen 
bride. Cheer after cheer rose tumultuously from a 
hundred throats as Ethel, stately, self-possessed, beau- 
tiful as a star, acknowledged the rough courtesies of 
the humble yeomen. But when Sir Lionel himself, 
with Ruth Morley on his arm, came forward in his 
turn, and in a few well-chosen words announced that 
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he too had chosen a wife, and introduced Ruth to them 
all as the future mistress of Red Tor, the shouts that 
rent the air could almost have been heard from Exe to 
Teign, so frantic was the demonstration of the people's 

joy. 

A somewhat feudal gathering it looked as the two 
brothers and their affianced brides, surrounded by their 
guests, stood on the terrace above the marble steps. 
Behind them rose the stately pile of Red Tor ; beyond 
again, the great pine-forest stretched away to Haldon 
Hills ; on either side the dark-green groves of rhodo- 
dendron fringed the terraces and flights of steps; a 
little farther off the copper-beech challenged the scarlet 
clusters of the rowan-tree, each the more beautiful for 
the contrast of the other's colouring ; here and there 
giant cedars swept their great arms above the mossy 
sward ; while herds of deer reared their graceful heads 
among the bracken and the foxglove's bells. 

Right away down to the sea the park swept in 
gentle undulations; an occasional break in the low 
hills about Silvercross opened up glimpses of the Exe ; 
while in one direction Paigntham Castle, in solitary 
grandeur, closed the vista of the entrancing view. 

And not less fair to look upon than nature's charms 
was the group that stood, on that fresh autumn morn- 
ing, on the terrace of Red Tor. Towering above his 
guests, the colossal figure of the young baronet stood 
out pre-eminent — a very Hercules for strength of limb; 
and by his side the tall, lithe form of the heiress, not 
beautiful but full of grace. Close by them, Archie and 
his affianced bride : Archie, with clustering auburn 
curls, and bright, gay blue eyes, and laughing mouth, 
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who looked so steeped in joy that further gifts the 
gods could have none to give ; and by him Ethel, type 
of glowing health and rounded charms, defiant in all 
the pride and power of unrivalled womanhood. 

Behind these four were Lady Vandeleur, proud and 
happy mother, and, no less proud and happy Joshua 
Morley, their cups of happiness so doubly full that 
words had failed to express their joy. 

Keighley Needham and Joan Bennett, Ronald and 
Mr. Pemberton, Gerald and Aunt Letitia, filled in the 
background to the happy scene — Keighley and Joan, 
as usual, occupied in sharpening their wits upon each 
other's eccentricities ; while Ronald and Aunt Letitia 
had a smile on their lips, but a tear in their eyes, for 
they alone of the spectators either guessed or knew 
the skeletons that lay hidden in the hearts of many 
there. 

The news of the double engagement spread like 
wildfire throughout the country-side. By noon the 
Red Tor tenantry had communicated it to all the in- 
habitants of Ashcombe, Dawcombe, Silvercross, and 
Kenn. The Needhams heard it, and wagged their 
heads mysteriously — they too had conquests to talk of. 
The Hargraves heard it, and promptly fell to the con- 
sideration of the relative value of Spanish marquises 
and English baronets, deciding unanimously in favour 
of the former. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

LADY VANDELEUR RECEIVES THE "COUNTY." 



The " county" considered the ball at Red Tor an event 
in the annals of South Devon, and the " county " was 
right. Mrs. Lunn, who supplied the supper, had talked 
of nothing else for weeks past but the ball ; the hotels, 
not only of Dawcombe and Silvercross, but even in 
Exeter itself, were full of guests whose destination was 
Red Tor ; Paigntham Castle was full for the occasion ; 
there was not a country house in the neighbourhood 
whose inmates were not wrought up to a pitch of 
excitement, on account of the vast scale of the hospi- 
talities designed to commemorate the attainment of 
Archie's majority. 

The Vandeleurs and those guests who were staying 
in the house stood in groups in the central hall ready 
to receive the "county," whose chariot- wheels could 
already be heard in the park. Aunt Letitia, in pearl- 
grey satin, with a cap on her head the like of which 
none of her most intimate friends even had dreamed 
of for grandeur and variety of colours, stood by Lady 
Vandeleur, who was attired in black velvet and point 
lace, and on whom the princely diamonds of the Van- 
deleur family glittered like a cascade of light. Ruth 
was entirely in white ; a long train of white satin, 
trimmed with the richest Honiton, trailed yards behind 
her as she swept along the corridor ; around her throat 
and in her hair strings of pearls of immense value were 
fastened with diamonds of unusual size and brilliancy; 
Ethel was robed in the palest green, with a long train 
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of pale-green satin edged with Italian lace ; in her hair 
gleamed a single star of brilliants of the finest water ; 
on her arms were coiled huge golden snakes with 
emerald hoods and diamond eyes — the jewels she had 
chosen as Archie's gift on their engagement. She 
wore no ornament of necklace, pendant, or locket, lest 
such should mar the exquisite outlines of her neck and 
bosom. Joan Bennett's black silk, covered with black 
net, was seen once more — a well-known dress indeed 
was Joan's black silk — and the same set of coral orna- 
ments as heretofore did duty on her hair and throat ; 
but the net was caught up all round with the scarlet 
berries of the mountain ash, which set off her dark 
complexion and bright black eyes, and Joan looked 
as well and becomingly dressed as any woman in the 
festive throng. Set after set of guests surged up the 
steps into the reception-rooms: the Earl of Paigntham 
and his daughters, Sir Loftus Falkner, the Misses 
Strutt, the Sedgewick girls, the Ramsdens of Bleat, 
the Carews of Bogsteignton, the Westerns of Western, 
Lady Fanshaw, escorted by both the Dawcombe 
curates, whom she was keeping well in hand for 
parochial purposes; the Begum, in a perfect sea of 
emeralds, with Indian bangles up to her shoulders, 
and all her daughters — this time not in the India 
muslins as of yore, but dressed in yellow silks covered 
with black lace, and crimson roses in their wavy hair. 

Long did Ronald and Keighley wait for the well- 
known faces of their own " people." 

They had both been kept well informed how 
matters were progressing at the "Mount" and the 
" Grove " by their respective families, and had 
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duly passed on their knowledge to each other, are 
almost unable to contain their laughter, as they await 
the opposing factions of the Dawcombe " Peerage " and 
" Landed Gentry." The cry is still, " they come." The 
rooms, even the corridors are full ; at last two well- 
known cab-drivers of Dawcombe, *' Roach " and " Holly- 
hock," are heard quarrelling for precedence just outside 
the doors ; Hollyhock wins the day. 

The Needham carriage rolls under the portico. From 
it emerges the stately Mrs. Needham, dressed in a bro- 
caded silk, and her two daughters, Sybil and Olympia, 
the former in pale pink cashmere, the latter in blue 
barege, "festooned" with silver cords. With them 
was Penelope Bennett, Joan's sister, dressed like Joan 
in black, adorned with silver acorns and oak leaves of 
the same. 

Immediately upon Hollyhock's dismissal, " Roach," 
who had been a sailor, pilots his crazy craft under the 
portico. The Hargraves have arrived, and with them 
Lord Helstone and the Marchese Roselli. A handsome, 
very handsome youth is the Marchese, not very tall, 
but well built and well-proportioned. A slight dark 
moustache shades his upper lip, otherwise the face is 
clean shaven. His complexion is a clear olive, his eyes 
dark and full of merriment. 

Ronald starts forward to give his mother an arm, 
Lord Helstone does the same for Laira, the Marchese 
and Isabel bring up the rear. The Hargrave girls are 
dressed alike in the palest sea-green muslins, looped up 
at the sides with bunches of large white daisies, daisies 
for shoulder-knots, daisies in their hair. 

The young Marchese is the cynosure of every eye. 

9 
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But few have seen him in the neighbourhood, and 
people were not prepared to find the Spaniard so 
attractive either in manners or appearance as he proved 
on acquaintance to be. 

Dance followed dance — waltz, galop, lancers, waltz, 
waltz, quadrille — in interminable routine. Congratu- 
lations poured in upon the Vandeleurs, the Morleys, 
and Miss Sevier. The excitement bred by the announce- 
ment of the double engagement knew no bounds. Mrs. 
Needham and Mrs. Hargrave were burning to dis- 
possess themselves of their secrets, yet neither wished 
to obtrude her success, or place herself too conspicuously 
in the front. But there was no time like the present; 
so Mrs. Needham crossed to where Aunt Letitia was 
fondling her cherry-coloured ribbons before a mirror, 
and opened the attack. 

"It is hardly fair to be delighted with the good 
fortune of others without giving others the chance of 
rejoicing in our own good news," she said. " I have 
been so fuU of the Vandeleur marriages, I had almost 
forgotten to tell you of the happiness in our own 
family. The Bishop of New Guinea " 

"I knew it, I knew it/' exclaimed Aunt Letitia, grasp- 
ing Mrs. Needham by both hands ; I have seen it all 
along. The same age, the same religious views ! Whai 
a comfort to you, my dear friend, that your children 
should have so excellent a man to replace the father 
they have lost !" 

Mrs. Needham coloured, and drew herself up. " You 
mistake me entirely, Mrs. Slade," she said in an offended 
tone. " It is to my daughter Olympia that the Bishop 
is engaged." 
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" And as my eldest daughter," continued Mrs. 
Needham, turning to Mrs. Hargrave, who had just 
joined them, " has also accepted her cousin, Mr. 
Keighley of Killerton, I shall soon be left lonely and 
childless at the Grove." 

" It will be a hard blow to you indeed," said Mrs. 
Hargrave, " to lose them both at once. It is a great 
trial to me to have to part with my Isabel, but we 
mothers must not consider our own feelings alone." 

" Ah ! I had heard something of Isabel's attachment," 
assented Aunt Letitia, bent on her attempts to appear 
au courant "with the Dawcombe gossip. " I sincerely 
hope the dear girl will be happy, but a country doctor's 
practice is very precarious." 

" A country doctor's practice !" almost shrieked Mrs. 
Hargrave, while Mrs. Needham nearly choked in her 
efforts to repress a smile ; " why, Mrs. Slade, what can 
you mean ? You do not suppose the Marchese Roselli 
is a village apothecary ?" 

" The Marchese Roselli !" exclaimed Aunt Letitia, 
aghast at the fearful blunders she made at every effort 
to appear sympathetic, " the Marchese Roselli ! Why, 
my dear, I was told it was the young doctor who 
dances with his partner's hand in the small of his back, 
who was to be the happy man ; and now I come to 
think of it," added poor tormented Aunt Letitia, only 
too glad to lay the blame of her mistake on some one 
else's shoulders, " it was you, Mrs. Needham, who told 



me so." 



Mrs. Needham hoped the floor would open and 
swallow her, but she only said she thought Mrs. Slade 
had misunderstood her. 

9—2 
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" It is not the doctor who dances with his partner's 
hand in the small of his back," returned Mrs. Hargrave, 
in exceeding wrath. "Our only acquaintance with 
him is from the fact that he attends our servants. 
Mr. Keighley of Kellerton is his intimate friend, I 
believe, Mrs. Needham. He, at least, could have un- 
deceived you !" 

With which Parthian shot Mrs. Hargrave gathered 
her draperies about her, and went off in high dudgeon 
to a more agreeable corner. 

The news, once out, was told from mouth to mouth, 
till all the company knew how Mrs. Needham had 
caught a bishop and a county magnate, and Mrs. 
Hargrave had trumped her adversary's trick with a 
Spanish nobleman. Far from happy, however, were 
some of the principals in the many betrothals that were 
announced to the world of South Devon society on that 
eventful night. 

Now that Lionel was actually engaged to Ruth, and 
Archie to Ethel, the elder brother placed no restraint 
on his preference for Miss Sevier's society. Throughout 
the ball, even in his own house, he lavished unlimited 
attentions on his future sister-in-law, and almost 
entirely neglected his bride elect. Gentle as Ruth 
was, she was by temperament jealous. Although she 
keenly felt the insult of Lionel's conduct, she would 
not show her pain; while at the same time she did not 
really miss his society as far as her own pleasure was 
concerned. 

But Archie was of a far different nature — jealous to 
a degree and madly in love with Ethel. He viewed 
his brother's familiarity with his own promised wife 
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with feelings of outraged pride and passionate resent- 
ment. Mingled with his own anger, however, was a 
great pity for Ruth Morley, his fellow-sufferer by his 
brother's heart! essness. The more Ethel encouraged 
Lionel, the more Archie waited upon Ruth, and she, 
poor loveless soul, whom no one seemed to care for in 
the whole wide world, she, who had thought the struggle 
over in her unhappy mind when she had promised Lionel, 
found that, even now, one look, one word of Archie's 
was far more to her than all the lip-service of the 
whole county of Devon. 

The ball was over — the rooms were nearly empty. The 
Hargraves, Lord Helstone and the Marchese,the Need- 
hams with the Bishop of New Guinea, Squire Keighley 
of Kellerton, and Penelope Bennett, alone remained to 
partake of a second supper with the guests who were 
staying in the house. There was much to discuss. Most 
of those who were present had known one another many 
years. Commonplace courtesy had done well enough 
for the ball-room, but now in the family circle, and 
under the influence of Sir Lionel's excellent " Roederer," 
all petty jealousies were laid aside. Ronald, who 
thought there were very few women in the world equal 
to Mrs. Needham, and who contrived to sit almost in 
her pocket whenever opportunity offered, soon managed 
to smooth the ruffled feathers of the " landed gentry/' 
and although Mrs. Hargrave's dreams were disturbed 
for many a night by visions of " the young doctor who 
danced with his partner's hand in the small of his 
back," she was mollified for the present by the atten- 
tions of her future son-in-law, assisted by the con- 
sumption of lobster salad, and champagne. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

MR. PEMBERTON MAKES A DISCOVERY. 

The ball over, the numerous guests of the Vandeleur 
family began to disperse to their several homes. Mr. 
Morley, with his daughter, sister, and niece, returned 
to Morley Court, Ronald to the "Mount" at Dawcombe, 
Needham to the "Grove," and Joan Bennett to her daily 
ministrations to the sick and poor. 

Mr. Pemberton and his nephew, Gerald, extended 
their visit for a while, and George Cardew, who up to 
the present date had been sent by Gerald on a visit to 
his mother, who was still in Lady Helston's service at 
Plymouth, returned to his master's service. 

From the fact that the young ex-guardsman had 
been sent to Plymouth on the very day Mr. Pemberton 
had arrived at Red Tor, the two had not as yet met. 
That his nephew should require the services of a valet 
at all was perfectly incomprehensible to a man of Mr. 
Pemberton's independent character and habits, and he 
regarded Gerald's attachment to his servant as Quixotic 
and absurd in the highest degree. On this very ac- 
count, Gerald had allowed Cardew~ to prolong his holi- 
day in the hope that Mr. Pemberton's proverbial rest- 
lessness might take him away from Red Tor before 
the valet's return. 

The young man's magnificent proportions, however, 
his respectful manners, and singularly dignified bear- 
ing, soon won golden opinions from Mr. Pemberton, as 
they did from all with whom he came in contact ; but 
from the first moment in which they met, a melancholy 
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began to settle down upon the old man, for which no 
one in the house could account ; they supposed it was 
but the reaction after all the excitement of the past 
month, and tried in vain to rouse him from his 
apathetic condition. Day by day he grew more rest- 
less, and at the same time more reserved. Almost 
daily he would stroll out in the direction of Ashcombe 
Valley, but he invariably insisted on going alone ; and 
showed so much irritability at being questioned as to 
his movements, that all felt true courtesy to be in 
letting him come and go as he pleased. 

That he missed Ronald Hargrave was evident to all. 
Sir Lionel and Archie were daily at Morley Court, 
where preparations for the double marriage were being 
hastened forward under Aunt Letitia's superintendence, 
and Gerald divided his time pretty evenly between the 
"Grove " and the " Mount/ at both of which houses he 
was always a welcome guest. 

Although Mr. Pemberton would not hear of any of 
the guests, or the Vandeleurs themselves, foregoing 
their usual occupations or pleasures to accompany him, 
yet he affected to feel a little nervous about his state 
of health, especially a faintness sometimes when he 
was overtired, and although nothing would induce 
him to forego his excursions in the neighbourhood, he 
at length showed no objection to his nephew's sugges- 
tion, that George Cardew should always accompany 
him in case he should be overdone by his exertions. 
His prejudices against Gerald's retaining the services 
of the stalwart youth disappeared entirely, and when, 
by chance, Gerald required his man-servant's services 
himself, and Mr. Pemberton was forced to go out alone, 
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his depression of spirits was a marked contrast to his 
usual habit of mind when the young man was in close 
attendance on him. 

On one pretext or another, scarcely a day passed 
but that Mr. Pemberton crossed Dajvcombe Water, 
and paid a visit to old Gaffer Thorpe. The lonely 
Gaffer was only too glad to find a ready listener to his 
yarns about Sir Geoffry's days, and the good company 
at Red Tor, who had been Mr. Pemberton's companions 
five and twenty years ago. He loved to descant, too, 
on the beauty of that daughter who had so mysteri- 
ously disappeared, and that only son, who had been 
the father of little Mona. So, day after day-, did Mr. 
Pemberton, attended by George Cardew, dispel the 
gloom that was settling down on the old man, whose 
sight was failing fast from extreme old age. 

One afternoon, about three weeks after Mona's 
departure from Ashcombe, Mr. Pemberton and Cardew 
were, as was their wont, resting in Gaffer Thorpe's 
cottage, on their way home to Red Tor. 

They found the old man in a state of the greatest 
alarm and perturbation. For a week past he had been 
anxious at receiving no letter from Mona, and now 
news had arrived from the friends to whom Mona had 
first paid a visit, to say that she had suddenly left their 
house, and that all attempts to trace her had proved 
fruitless. 

" She wrote to me the week after she went away," 
said the old man, while the tears streamed down his 
wrinkled cheeks, " and she seemed happy and comfort- 
able-like where she was, and I wrote to her, and told 
her of all the grand doings up at Red Tor, and of how 
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Sir Lionel and Master Archie were both a going to get 
married, and much more news of the folk hereabout, 
but I have never heard a word from her again " 

" Could she have gone with any one whom she 
cared for V suggested Mr. Pemberton ; " yet there was. 
hardly time for her to have formed any attachment in 
London/' he added, meditatively. 

" I think not, sir," replied Thorpe, " she has had a 
many lovers hereabouts, but she showed no fancy for 
any one of them." 

" You have no reason to suppose there has been foul 
play," resumed Mr. Pemberton, very gravely. 

" I know no one who would hurt a hair of her head, 
sir. It will be a bad business for Sir Lionel's groom. 
He is mighty sweet upon her, though she will not so 
much as look at him." 

" Ah ! you mean Holford, I suppose," returned Mr. 
Pemberton ; " a very fine young fellow. She might 
go farther and fare worse ; but he has not left the Hall 
since Mona's departure, as far as I know. Have you 
ever heard him speak of Thorpe's granddaughter, 
George ?" he added, turning to the ex-guardsman. 

" Often, sir," replied Cardew. " He often says he 
will marry her yet, though she is so proud. He is 
terribly cast down, though, about her going up to 
London." 

" Have you any picture of her, Thorpe V said Mr. 
Pemberton, after a pause. " I should like to see what 
she is like." 

The old man tottered feebly to an oak chest in the 
corner of the room, and took from it several pictures ; 
some, photographs of recent date, others, on glass, of 
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years ago, and one pencil sketch of a singularly beau- 
tiful girl, apparently about two or three and twenty 
years of age. 

As the old man groped his way back to the table, 
the pencil sketch dropped from his hand and fluttered 
to the floor. George stooped to pick it up, and as he 
looked at it, something in the face made him look in- 
stinctively at his own face in the tiny mirror above the 
mantel-shelf, and then back again to the picture. . 

Mr. Pemberfcon took it from his hand. But that he 
*was a trifle pale, no emotion was visible on his face as 
he gazed at the portrait of the woman he had loved 
live and twenty years ago ! The secret had been kept 
till now, the secret should be kept still ; but as he 
raised his eyes from the face on the cardboard to that 
of George Cardew, he felt that he could no longer resist 
the conviction that had been strengthening day by day 
in his mind, that in that grand-looking youth, he had 
at last found his own only son ! Mr. Pemberton's 
hand trembled as he laid the picture down. 

" That was a drawing of my daughter, sir," said old 
Thorpe, with a sigh, "and this is one of my son, 
Mona's father, who was shot in a poaching row, many 
years ago. My old eyes are very dim, but now I look at 
yonder tall young man, I could almost swear my boy had 
come back to me, to see me once more before I die." 

The old man gazed long and earnestly at George 
Cardew, who bent down bo examine the pictures scatr 
tered on the table. 

But Mr. Pemberton seemed restless and ill at ease. 
He hastily glanced at the various photographs of 
Mona in the old man's possession, and saying he would 
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do all he could to clear up the mystery of Mona's dis- 
appearance, he retraced his steps, almost in silence, to 
Red Tor. 

He announced, shortly, that he had business in Ply- 
mouth, and should take the opportunity of visiting 
his old friend, Lady Helstone, but that he would return 
to Red Tor in a few days. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE ARROWS ARE FITTED. 

The fact that the two brothers Vandeleur were en- 
gaged to two cousins living under the same roof, 
necessarily threw the two households together in the 
very closest intimacy. 

When first promises had been exchanged, when first 
vows had been plighted, no doubt each of the quartette 
had believed in his or her power to carry out the com- 
pact. As long as there was hope in the hearts of all, 
that matters might turn out more happily than had 
been anticipated; as long $,s there was no verbal 
compact to serve as a daily reminder of the engage- 
ments, which to at least three out of the four were but 
•a hateful thraldom, life was endurable ; but when the 
first excitement had worn off, when daily intercourse 
only intensified the repugnance each felt to the future, 
it was scarcely possible to contemplate married life 
with even a decent show of outward affection. 

Day by day, Lionel's passion for Ethel increased in 
intensity, while his previous indifference to Ruth 
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deepened into positive aversion. Ethel too, with no- 
love in her heart for either the stalwart young Her- 
cules, Lionel, or the graceful Antinous, Archie, became 
daily more and more alive to the advantages of be- 
coming the wife of the elder brother, and never failed 
to take every available opportunity of fanning the fires- 
of Lionel's inflammable disposition. 

Nevertheless, the wedding-day was fixed, the wed- 
ding dresses were ready, the wedding cakes were the 
admiration of Mrs. Lunn's customers ; the bridesmaids 
were chosen ; the " County " was invited ; presents, 
costly and various, flowed in on every side ; the wed- 
ding tours of both couples were arranged ; the settle- 
ments were being drawn up, and in all the country-side 
between Exe and Teign, the enthusiasm of high and 
low, rich and poor, landlord and tenant, county magnate 
and humble yeoman, was at a height unparalleled in 
the annals of South Devon. 

Lady Vandeleur, steadily keeping in view the salva- 
tion of the estates by a marriage between Lionel and 
the heiress, obstinately refused to allow herself to see 
the probable miseries the alliance would entail upon 
the victims of her diplomacy. Mr. Morley was of too 
thoroughly practical a nature to let a presumable in- 
difference in the mind of his daughter interfere with 
his long-cherished plan of uniting the estates of Red 
Tor and Morley, and of placing his only child on the 
highest pinnacle of South Devon society. 

Aunt Letitia, now that the matter was definitely 
arranged, felt that she, at any rate, had no right to 
interfere ; moreover, her time was too fully employed 
in the vast arrangements to be made for the reception 
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of her guests, and in the selection of her nieces' trous- 
seaux, to pay much attention to the feelings of the 
trides and bridegrooms elect. 



'© 



To both Lady Vandeleur and Aunt Letitia, Mona 
Thorpe's disappearance had caused no little trouble and 
apprehension. All efforts to trace her had proved 
futile. It was remembered how, five and twenty years 
ago, another of the same family had disappeared as 
suddenly, and had left no sign. Detectives had been 
communicated with, advertisements had been inserted 
in the papers, but all efforts had failed. The girl's fate, 
whatever it was, was involved in mystery. Other 
matters occupied the minds of those to whom Mona 
was best known; and by the time the wedding-day 
arrived, Mona Thorpe had become only a memory in 
the minds of most ; but not to Ronald Hargrave, nor 
to Holford, Lionel's groom. 

Whatever Sir Lionel himself felt with regard to 
Mona Thorpe's sudden and apparently unaccountable 
disappearance, he at any rate showed no sign beyond 
the ordinary regret that any young landlord might 
express for the fate of one of his tenant's daughters. 
He was absorbed in one fact, and one only — his passion 
for Ethel ; and he was goaded almost to madness by 
another, his approaching nuptials with Ruth. 

It was Tuesday, two days before the double marriage, 
which had been fixed for the following Thursday. 

Mr. Pemberton had returned from Plymouth, on 
purpose to be present at the ceremony. He, Gerald, and 
Gerald's valet, George Cardew, were still at Red Tor. 

Lionel and Archie were, as usual, at Morley Court. 
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Luncheon was just over, and the young men were 
crossing the hall for a post-prandial cigar in the con- 
servatory, when a man on horseback appeared, at the 
hall-door, and demanded to see Sir Lionel. 

On hearing his own name, Lionel went himself to 
learn the nature of the man's message. 

" I should have delivered this note sooner," said the 
messenger, (: had I not gone to Red Tor first to find 
you, Sir Lionel." As he spoke, he held out a letter to 
the baronet ; and then added, " I was to give it into 
your own hands, Sir Lionel." 

" You are a stranger to me," said Lionel^ scanning the 
man's appearance closely. "Do you belong to these 
parts V 

" I belong to Exeter, Sir Lionel," replied the youth. 

Lionel turned over the note in his hand. The enve- 
lope was directed in a handwriting that was unfamiliar 
to him. He tore it open. Inside was a little note, in 
Mona's handwriting. It ran thus : 

" For the love of God, Lionel, see me once again, once 
before your marriage. Grant me but this one request, 
and I will never trouble you more. I will be by the 
Dawcombe breakwater at eight to-night; under the 
arches, by the sea. I dare not come to Ashcombe or 
Red Tor, lest I should be seen. Meet me, if only to 
say good-bye. If you do not come, my blood be on 
your head. 

" MONA." 

With a frown and a muttered curse, Lionel turned 
to the messenger who brought the note : 

" Who sent you on this fool's errand ?" he began. 
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But the man interrupted him before he could say- 
more. " I know nothing of the letter, sir, bej^ond thai 
the landlady of the Dragon, in Exeter, gave it to me 
herself, and said I was to give it to none but you ; and 
that if I did not find you at Red Tor, I was to come on 
to Morley straight." 

" Were you told to take back an answer ?" asked 
Lionel, in a surly tone. 

" No, sir," replied the man. 

Lionel remained a few moments in gloomy medita- 
tion ; then telling the man there was no reply, but that 
he had better put his horse up, and get some refresh- 
ments both for it and himself before riding back, he 
paid him for his trouble, and turned back into the 
house. 

"Well! what is it, old fellow?" said Archie, who 
had been watching him from the conservatory door, 
where, out of earshot, he was contentedly puffing at 
his cigar. " Nothing wrong at Red Tor, I hope, since 
the morning ?" 

"It is not from Red Tor at all," answered Lionel 
petulantly ; " and is only about some business in Exeter 
that would have kept very well till to-morrow. I 
shall have to walk into Dawcombe Station to telegraph 
before night," he added ; f( but I don't care to be ques- 
tioned by the women, Archie, so keep them off me, 
there's a good fellow." 

"I suppose a man may walk into a neighbouring 
village, without rousing the family curiosity," returned 
Archie. " How mysterious you have become of late, 
Lionel ; you always seem to be mentally ' round the 
corner/ " 
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Lionel shrugged his shoulders. " Not more so than 
every one else," he replied. " But I have special 
reasons for not wishing any one here to know I am in 
Dawcombe to-night. So put them off the scent, Archie, 
if they ask any questions." 

" All right," said his brother. "You will have gone 
to Red Tor, or Chudleigh, or Silvercross, anywhere but 
Dawcombe. I quite understand." And laughing at 
what he considered his brother's whimsical mysterious- 
ness, he went to seek Ethel in the drawing-room. 

Whatever mystery had appeared to gather round 
Lionel of late, had had nothing to do with Mona 
Thorpe, however. He believed that some sudden 
impulse, partly anger, partly shame, had led her to take 
flight from her temporary London home, and he had 
allowed himself to nurse the hope that she would keep 
away until his marriage was consummated with the 
heiress. The money once in his own power, Mona 
might do her worst. The gulf between him and Ruth 
Morley could hardly be widened, so wide was it 
already. The marriage once consummated, his diffi- 
culties at an end, he would provide suitably for Mona 
and her unborn child. 

But now, Mona's appearance on the scene came at a 
time most inopportune for all his plans. If he refused 
to see her, might she not reveal to Ruth the real char- 
acter of the man she was about to wed ; and if she did, 
would Ruth, with all her pious horror of even the 
breath of immorality, even at this last moment, consent 
to share life with a man capable of such black treachery? 
No ! Lionel knew Ruth too well to suppose that she 
would not break off with him on the spot, should a 
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rumour of Mona's fate reach her before the wedding 
had taken place. It was better to see Mona — coax 
her, cajole her, force her to come to terms. 

The house seemed to stifle him. He dreaded meeting 
Ruth in his present frame of mind. He must have 
air, exercise, excitement, even drink, perhaps. He 
would walk into Dawcombe now. It was already 
dusk. He could but linger in Northstone's bar till it 
was time to meet Mona at the Breakwater. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

MONA'S LOVERS. — THE STUD GROOM. 

Scarcely had Lionel left the house, when Ruth, who 
had up to now been sitting in her boudoir, brooding 
over her past love for one brother and her approaching 
marriage with the other, happened to descend to the 
ground floor for some work, with which to while away 
the tedious hours. 

As she crossed the. hall, a crumpled piece of paper 
arrested her attention. She picked it up. The name 
of " Mona " struck her eye at the end of the writing. 
It would be hard to say whether the truth flashed 
upon her before she had even perused the note Lionel 
had so carelessly mislaid, or whether the letter itself 
was the means of bringing that conviction to her mind 
to which of late she had been a prey in her more 
solitary moments, that Lionel knew more of Mona's 
disappearance than he would acknowledge. 

Now the veil was rent. Once for all, Lionel stood 

10 
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forth in his true colours. That he would have married 
her solely for her wealth, she had understood, and 
when she had accepted him, purely out of exaggerated 
ideas of the duty she owed her father, she had frankly 
forgiven him for that. That throughout their miserable 
engagement, an engagement without one spark of love 
on either side, Lionel had persistently given to Ethel 
all the attention, all the homage that to Kuth, as his 
fianete, was a right, this, too, she had forgiven, for 
had not her thoughts, too, repeatedly wandered to one 
whose heart was in another's keeping ? But that the 
man she would have to promise to love, honour, and 
obey, should have deceived her, as she saw now he had 
deceived her, and far worse, had deceived the helpless 
little village maiden, whom she had always so loved, 
to her utter ruin and undoing this was beyond all 
forgiveness ! 

The letter dropped from her hand. With one hand 
she grasped the balustrade for support, with the other 
she pressed her throbbing temples, as though the action 
could keep within her own brain the acute agony she 
felt. 

One moment she stood thus, then stooping for the 
letter she rushed to her own room, and found refuge in 
a torrent of tears. 

Under most circumstances Ruth Morley was a calm 
unimpressionable woman, somewhat over precise in her 
words and manner; a woman who had thought much, 
suffered much, and trained herself to an outward com- 
posure of demeanour beyond her years; but at this 
crisis of her life, under pressure of violent excitement, 
all the latent determination of her character asserted 
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itself. This very night should end, once and forever, 
the miserable episode of her engagement to Lionel. 
But even now she was not satisfied to await the denial 
she felt sure she would meet with from his lips. He 
might, or he might not, meet Mona at the Dawcombe 
Breakwater. At any rate, Mona would be certain to 
be there, and from her, at any rate, she would force 
the truth. 

In a whirl of tumultuous 'feelings, scarce knowing 
what her line of action would be when once she had 
quitted the Court, scarce caring even to frame a satis- 
factory excuse for her absence from the house, Ruth 
hastily donned a black cloth cloak, which enveloped 
her tall figure from head to foot, made recognition 
impossible by wearing a thick veil of crape, and 
leaving a line in pencil for Aunt Letitia to the effect 
that she had gone to Dawcombe to see Joan Bennett, 
quitted the Court through a garden door, and swiftly 
passed into the lanes that led from Morley to the 
beach. 

In all the bustle of preparation for the double 
wedding so shortly to be consummated, there was a 
constant demand on the Dawcombe shops for some 
small articles forgotten up to the last moment. For 
some of these young Holford, Lionel's groom, had 
been sent into Dawcombe on this same evening, and 
with him had gone George Cardew. 

A great friendship had been formed between these 
two young men. Constant companionship with Lionel 
^iad given the stud-groom much of the manner of a 
higher class than his own, while the ex-guardsman 
had all through life seen more of gentlemen than 

10—2 
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yeomen, and had instinctively, perhaps, grown 
towards Gerald's habits of refinement. In both 
manners and appearance there was something far 
above the ordinary run of either groom or valet in 
both Holford or Cardew. Both had been carefully 
educated in boyhood, both were the constant com- 
panions of men of high class from their youth up, both 
were everywhere remarkable for their strength and 
vigour. The frank blue eyes and bright colouring 
of the ex-guardsman contrasted forcibly with the dark 
eyes and swarthy complexion of the stud-groom, no 
less than did the stalwart proportions of the one with 
the sinewy litheness of the other. Both were as proper 
men as could be found even in fair south Devon, and 
many a heart among the maids between the Exe and 
Teign fluttered the faster in the presence of one or the 
other of the two. But George Cardew seemed proof 
to the fascinations of the sex, and Holford, had " taken 
on" since Mona's disappearance so dejectedly, that 
nothing served to rouse him from his depression. 
Again and again had the handsome young groom 
pressed his suit on fairy Mona. She had not seemed 
to despise him, she had not floutecf him ; she had only 
quietly refused his love because she had none to give 
him in return. 

The two young men were wending their way home- 
ward along the beach, instead of taking the usual road 
across the fields ; for it was a. wild and stormy night, 
and the billows were dashing up against the low sea 
wall that fringes the coast as a protection to the line 
of rails. 

" A stormy night," said Cardew, as the two leant 
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over the bridge that spans the railway, watching the 
surf seething at their feet. 

" It will be worse before morning/' returned Holford. 
" See how black it is in the south-west ; and it is not 
near high tide, yet the waves are not far from the 
wall. That woman will get a ducking," he added, 
pointing to a solitary female figure on the Silvercross 
side of the sea wall. 

" She is never fool enough to try the lower level," 
said Cardew anxiously ; " the waves are already almost 
up to the wall." 

The space where the sea ran up to the masonry was 
but short ; on either side of the low part of the wall 
steps led to a higher level, where, although the 
passenger might get drenched with spray, still no real 
danger could accrue. 

Even as Cardew spoke, the woman, whose actions 
were just discernible in the gathering darkness, made 
a rush as though to cross the intervening space ; then, 
frightened, recoiled again, as a huge wave surged up 
to the massive stones. Again and again her courage 
failed her, and the tide was rising higher and higher 
every moment she delayed. 

" I will go and bring her across," said Holford, as 
soon as he saw the woman's terror ; and before Cardew 
could even answer him, he was down the steps of the 
bridge and along the sea wall, shouting to the woman 
to stop till he came to her aid. 

" Stay where you are !" he shouted from his end of 
the low-lying wall ; then, watching his opportunity, 
when a wave had burst against the masonry and 
recoiled, he flew along the ledge of stone, and reached 
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the opposite side just as the next wave dashed with 
increased fury against the platform he had quitted. 

" Courage, madam," he said ; for the woman, who 
from her figure seemed scarce more than a child, 
though he could not see her face for the thick veil she 
wore, had cowered down in apparent terror as he 
sprang across the chasm; "courage. I am strong, 
let me carry you across. Real danger there is none, 
but a wetting is more than probable." 

She made no answer. He thought she was paralysed 
with fear. Each wave increased the danger. He 
lifted her in his arms, bidding her place hers round his 
neck. In silence she obeyed him. The instant a 
billow burst against the wall he made a rush across 
the stones. The huge wave surged back, meeting the 
next one in fierce collision and hurling up a wall of 
spray some three yards from the pair. Another 
moment and they would have been high and dry! 
Alas ! his foot slipped upon a stone, he stumbled, 
recovered himself — too late ! A monster waye burst 
against the ledge, dashing him and his burden sharply 
against the wall. Before the wave could suck them 
back, he had grasped the opposite corner of the steps 
that led to the higher level. Another ' instant, and 
they were safe. The water had washed aside her veil, 
and Holford gazed upon the white wan face of Mona, 
his beloved ! 

For a moment astonishment held him dumb. She 
was the first to speak. 

" You need not look so scared, William. Yes ! it is 
I, Mona Thorpe, in the flesh ; though but for you I 
might have been out at sea by this time." 
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" How ever did you get here V said William, " and 
where on earth have you been all this long time ? The 
grandfather is broken-hearted, Mona, at your never 
writing a line to him ; and every one " 

" I can quite understand what every one said/' 
interrupted Mona hastily, as Holford stopped short, 
unwilling to put into words the general opinion of the 
neighbourhood ; " but this is no time for explanations. 
Here I am, right enough as you see ; but, William, I 
do not want it known that I am so near home — at 
least not yet. I cannot explain," she added, as the 
young man's brow clouded ; " I have my reasons for 
what I am doing, and they seem to me to be right. 
Perhaps very soon you will see me back home again." 

" And then," burst out William passionately, " and 
then you will give me some hope, Mona ? Let me be 
the man to protect you from all the world ! Oh, Mona, 
you cannot think what cruel things they say of you in 
Dawcombe ! Only give me the right, and I will dash 
their cowardly lies down their throats !" 

Mona's face softened visibly as her eyes rested on 
the goodly proportions of her humble lover; but the 
look was one of pity, not of love. Assuredly it would 
have fared ill with most men on whom such a threat 
was carried out, for even the herculean Lionel himself 
had received many a fall in sportive wrestling bouts 
from his sturdy groom. 

Even as she gazed at him a mist of tears rose to her 
-eyes, and she gently laid a hand upon his massive 
shoulder. " William, dear William," she said in very 
tremulous tones, " you have always been a good friend 
to me — far better than I deserve — and even now you 
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have saved me from a horrible death. Be a friend to 
me always, William — I want friends badly, God knows! 
— but more than a friend you cannot be; some day 
you shall know why. Perhaps the time may come 
sooner than you think, when my name will be a name 
for curses on your lips more than a name for love. But 
leave me now. Seek to know nothing more until I tell 
it you. Promise me, William, not to say you have seen 
me ; promise me." 

"I will say nothing if you do not wish it, Mona; but 
it cannot be a secret to us alone. Cardew, Mr. Maine's 
man, is now waiting yonder on the bridge, and wonder- 
ing at our conversation here. Oh, come home, Mona, 
come to the Gaffer's cottage, where all who love you 
will know that you are safe !" 

"William, it cannot be," replied she resolutely, 
almost angrily now. "Go your way; I will go mine. 
In a few days we may meet again." 

Then she gathered up her dripping garments, wrung 
out the sea water as best she could, replaced her veil, 
and left him standing alone. She passed round the 
base of the bridge, and was soon out of sight. Then 
ho joined Cardew. 

"Pluckily done!" said George, as the two met. 
" Who was the lady fair you seemed to know so well ? 
I thought I had better return to the bridge, when I 
saw the course your adventure was taking." 

" She was about the last person in the world I 
thought to meet," replied Halford gravely ; " but ask 
me no questions, George, for I am bound to giye no 
answer as to who she is." 

George glanced at him sharply. The man's face was 
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drawn and pinched, a look of pain was on the lips, a 
hungry, eager longing in the eyes, as once more he 
turned back on the top of the cliff and strained his 
sight in the gathering darkness for one more glimpse 
of Mona Thorpe. 

" Not much need to ask questions," thought George 
Cardew to himself; " there is but one woman on earth 
who could make him look like that." But the ex- 
guardsman was by instinct a gentleman, so he forebore 
at once, and changed the talk to other themes as the 
two strode home to Red Tor. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

MONA'S LOVERS. — THE LAME SCHOLAR. 

"Wet and weary and ill, Mona pursued her way along 
the sea wall till she came to the arches through which 
the little stream that permeates the valley makes its 
egress to the sea. Dark as it was, she dared not enter 
the town, or even stay to dry her dripping garments 
at some village inu. The golden hair and blue eyes 
of the pretty village girl were far too well known for 
her to lay aside her veil in Dawcombe. In Exeter, 
where she had slept the previous night, the case was 
different : comparatively few people knew her there by 
sight, and during the daytime she had not left her 
lodging. 

It was a wild, gusty night, but there was as yet no 
rain. A winter moon shone fitfully upon the surging 
waters as the huge clouds skurried landwards from the 
horizon to the Haldon Hills. The waters of the Daw, 
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swollen by recent rains, swirled past her under the 
dank, dark arches, hurrying madly to their union with 
the sea. Landwards, through the arch, she watched 
the pale sea-purslains shimmering in the wind, now 
white, now green, now white again, as the two sides 
of the leaves alternately caught the moonbeams on 
their surface. She cowered down by the side of some 
steps that led to the arches from the road ; her soaked 
dress clung to her painfully, a shiver ran through her 
frame. Lonely, lonely little Mona ! despairing, deserted 
little heart ! the pale sea-purslains only for companions 
— the green leaves and the waves I She doffed her veil 
and hat and wrung the salt water from her heavy hair, 
then carefully bound it again upon her aching brows, 
and, with a moan that should have made the very leaves 
bend forward for her comfort, fairy Mona leaned her 
head upon her hands and wept. 

A heavy step aroused her. Could it be Lionel? 
The brave little heart almost stopped beating in 
mingled love and terror — longing for the well-known 
form, dreading lest he should meet her with a curse. 
A square, broad figure! — she could not see his face. 
Then suddenly he turned towards the steps, and she 
saw, not Lionel, but Ronald ! 

She turned with a little cry, and would have fled ; 
but the tell-tale moon shone out in a silver glory full 
on her wan, white face. 

" Mona," he said, " little fairy Mona, have you come 
back at last ?" All the yearning hope, all the pleading 
love in the lame man's heart, welled up in those simple 
words, and Mona knew, without more words, all that 
he had suffered for her sake. 

Still she spoke no word. 
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He advanced and took her hand. His own face was 
set and white, from the great passion that was burning 
at his breast. Why had he never spoken out before ? 
Why had he let his cursed pride of birth stand be- 
tween him and her whom, since she had gone, he knew 
he loved more than life ? Thus he had fumed and 
chafed within himself these many weeks ; thus he had 
brooded in the autumnal days, picturing her simple 
beauty in his waking hours, and dreaming of his lost 
one in his sleep. 

And now she stood beside him, come back ! Yes, 
but come back from whence — from whom ? A pang 
of intolerable doubt shot through his brain ; but no, 
he would not harbour the unworthy thought. Now 
on the spot, here under the bright winter moon, in the 
shadow of the sea-purslains, he must know the truth. 

Still silent, still with downcast eyes and drooping 
head, she waited for him to speak. 

" Mona," he said at last, " why did you go away ? 
Is it possible you did not know the misery your 
absence was to me ? Can you have been so blind as 
not to see the silent worship of my eyes these many 
months f 

" Stop, Master Ronald !" she exclaimed, snatching 
away her hand, which till now she had allowed to 
stay passive in his. " I cannot listen to such words 
as these — you insult me! I have never given you 
cause " 

" You mistake me, Mona — before God you do !" he 
burst out, interrupting her. " My love, my own only love, 
will you not be my wife ? Give me the one dear gift 
that can make my life a heaven on this earth — a 
heaven in your love !" 
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She looked up at him in unaffected astonishment, 
almost in alarm. She had guessed the secret of 
his passion. True, but only within the last few 
moments of her life ; and now that the whole, clear, 
vivid truth dawned on her bewildered mind, the depth 
of his great, generous love, and of her own unworthi- 
ness, flashed on her soul like a lightning-shaft, and left 
her trembling — awed — ashamed. 

u You are mad, Master Ronald/' at last she gasped, 
" mad to think of such as I ; I could be no fitting wife 
for you !" But then rose to her mind's eye the hopes 
she had once cherished that she might hold that 
honoured place to one still better born than Ronald. 
" I never knew, I never guessed," she sobbed, " I never 
thought you ever cared for me ! Oh, leave me, leave 
me ! You know not what you say ; all this is but a 
troubled dream !" With her little hands she battled 
with the air, as though to wake herself to the realities 
of life, then sank among the bushes at his feet. 

Gently he strove to raise her, but she pushed him 
off, moaning the while for the awful burden of her 
hidden sin. A woman's figure passed through a neigh- 
bouring arch — a tall woman, dressed in black. Mona 
started to her feet. 

"Leave me, I implore you, leave me," she sobbed ; " I 
want to be — I must be — left alone ! In another week, 
maybe, I shall be at home ; then you will know why 
never again must you speak as you have spoken to me 
to-night. Master Ronald, no one shall ever know how 
greatly you have honoured me to-night, but the time 
must come when you must know how unworthy* of 
your generous love I am ! Now, farewell ! by staying 
here you can only do me harm." 
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Ronald could not but feel that, whatever her reasons 
for dismissing him, he had no right to stay against her 
will. Probably it was to receive some more favoured 
swain that she was now waiting in the darkness ; at 
any rate, honour forbade that he should watch her 
actions or attempt to control her movements. 

" Is this your unalterable decision ?" he said. 

" It is — it must be," she answered drearily. " Now, 
I implore you, go." 

He raised her hand to his lips, and chivalrously 
kissed it in farewell, then turned away, and once more 
Mona was alone. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

MONA'S LOVERS. — THE BARONET. 

Not, between Exe and Teign is there a better- 
regulated manage, a more genial landlord, a more 
kindly buxom hostess, than at Northstone's Hotel, in 
Dawcombe. If you want an opinion on the points of 
a horse or the breed of a puppy, the " bouquet" of a 
vintage or the flavour of a choice Havannah, you will 
find yourself, if you belong to South Devon, irresistibly 
drawn to the pleasant companionship of the jovial con- 
noisseur, who delights to honour multitudinous guests 
in his capacity of host ; your button-hole is minus its 
floral decoration, your lavender kids are guiltless of 
buttons, your palate craves a subtle combination of 
"pale dry" and Augustura bitters — where does intui- 
tion more surely or more safely lead you than to the 
comely hostess at Northstone's pretty bar ! 
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Chafed and angry, bitter at heart, Sir Lionel Vande- 
leur sought a not unusual refuge from carking care in 
the welcome of the cheery landlord, the friendly banter 
of his wife, and the smiles of his attractive daughters, 
than whom who knew better how, by compounds choice 
and cunning mixture, to drive dull care away. 

But to-night neither well-told tales of Dawcombe in 
the olden time, nor quaint "West Country legends, 
spiced with Devonian brogue, nor even glass on glass 
of nectar fit for gods, had any effect on Lionel's sullen- 
ness. The hostess, versed in subtlest expression of 
sympathy and congratulation, failed to chase the gloomy 
frown from his handsome sunburnt face, as signally as 
" fixed bayonets " failed to cheer the " cpckles " of his 
heart. Moody and silent, savage with himself, with 
Ruth, with Mona most of all, he sat on in Northstone's 
bar, the anger at his breast intensified by strongest 
drink, the dark red colour surging to his cheeks and 
brow. That on the eve, almost, of a marriage with one 
of the most accomplished and amiable heiresses in all 
the fair county of Devon, the stalwart young baronet 
should have recourse to such unusual stimulants — for 
Lionel had ever been a temperate and abstemious man 
— startled and perplexed the worthy dame not a little. 
Had it but been his younger brother now, whose frank 
gay laughter often had rung loud and long in Mrs. 
Northstone's bright domain, Master Archie would long 
ago have had a stop put to his unlimited potations, and 
would have received as good a "wigging" from the 
landlady as ever he had endured at school; but Sir 
Lionel was a man of quite another type, and as she 
full well knew, was not a man to brook reproof, nor 
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indeed was he sufficiently a favourite with her for her 
to care to meddle with his will. 

The clock of St. Mark's struck eight ! With a mut- 
tered oath, Lionel sprang from his seat, drained a full 
glass to the dregs, and with scant courtesy, waving a 
good-bye, strode out into the black stormy night. 
His face was ablaze with passion and with drink. 
Frightened and sad, the landlady watched his colossal 
figure as it loomed in the flickering gaslight down the 
street and disappeared beneath the mist that hung 
about the arches by the sea. 

A little figure rose at his approach ; a tiny form, wet 
with the salt sea water, stood trembling with love and 
terror at his side, a soft, low voice whispered a fearsome 
welcome in his ears, two slender arms were wound 
about his neck, and once more Mona's head was pillowed 
on Lionel's breast. 

" My love, my own own love," she murmured, faint 
with long fasting and her weary walk, " I have only 
come for this, only for one more little rest in your great 
strong arms, to hear your dear voice speak one kind 
word, to feel your lips on mine, and then, and then " 

He roughly shook himself free of her embrace. 

" Then what ?" he interrupted angrily, as her voice, 
choked with sobs, lost further utterance in tears. 

" Then I will go away, go where my miserable life 
can no longer stand in your way. Oh, Lionel ! Lionel ! 
my own heart's darling, have I not kept silent thus far 
for your sake ? Think you that word of mine shall 
ever stand between you and your high-born bride ? I 
was mad, I know, to think that such as you could ever 
mate with such as Mona Thorpe. Mad, yes! I was 
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mad ; but not mad to love you, Lionel, not mad in that ; 
for if this past dream had never been, and I was in- 
nocent as I was months ago, and you, my darling, had 
asked me for my love, I must, have given it, as I gave 
it then, even now that I know its bitterness and shame. 
No ! let me finish all I have to say. I came not to 
reproach you, Lionel ; I know your love for me is dead, 
but mine (oh, my God! that I should live to know 
these thingsj, but mine for you must last through life, 
through death, through all eternity." 

She tottered, and would have fallen, had he not 
caught her in his arms. For passionate reproaches, 
bitter taunts, upbraidings for his false and cruel faith- 
lessness, he had come prepared, his nerves strung up 
by passion and strong drink ; but to this appeal, to this 
sad wail of love, unheeding self, this utter gentleness 
and meek submission to her fate, what could he say ? 

He held her to him, strove to comfort her in some un- 
meaning, rambling incoherency, of sorrow for their one 
great fault, and of hopes to make amends. She should 
not want, not she ! in jewels and gorgeous dress she 
should be clad ; a villa, horses, servants, all should be 
hers ; and he would see her often, and love her much, 
and bring her costly trinkets when he came ! Only let 
her wait till his marriage with the heiress was com- 
pleted, till ruin was averted by Ruth's wealth, then she 
should want for nothing in the world. 

She started from him as though she had been stung. 
Could it be Lionel, her Lionel, speaking thus ? Could 
she have heard aright ? or was her reason gone ? 

" A villa ! horses ! servants kept for me !" she re- 
peated slowly as though she were in a dream. " For 
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me ! with another woman's money ! and that woman 
your wife !" She shuddered from head to foot. Her 
low voice rose in mingled rage and scorn. Her blue 
eyes blazed with a fury he had never seen in her before. 
"Do you suppose," she said in clear, sharp, cutting 
tones, " that mine is a love that can be bought and 
sold, that I am as a woman that walks the streets, and 
gives her honour for a purse of gold ! Do you suppose 
that I would live upon that lady's wealth, or let you 
outrage her, your wedded wife, by using what is hers, 
not yours, to gild my shame with ! Oh, Lionel ! 
Lionel! It is not you that speaks; it is some fiend 
that mocks me with your lips, some devil that takes 
your shape, not you !" 

She cowered in horror, hiding her flaming face. At 
last she saw him, knew him as he was ; her shattered 
idol, just now a sinful man, whose sin was love for her, 
as hers for him, and through this love they had fallen ; 
but now, oh heavens ! that she should have heard such 
words of calm, deliberate, selfish villainy; that he 
should think her so vile as willingly to rob the injured 
wife, and fatten on Ruth Morley's heritage ! 

A voice, not his, fell on the silent night. A voice 
well known to both ; a woman's voice — 

" Coward and traitor, mean and infamous !" it said in 
high-pitched slowly-falling words, " not she alone, she 
whom you ruined and would heartlessly desert ; but I, 
Ruth Morley, know you as you are ! But not too late 
to save myself from the unutterable shame of being 
wife to such a man as you ! Not too late, thank God ! 
not yet too late to save myself and this unhappy child 
and you from one more forward step in the path of 

11 
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misery ! Sir Lionel Vandeleur, you are free, free at 
least from me. I found a letter open on the ground. 
I saw the signature of Mona Thorpe. I read that letter. 
If you are a man, with any manly instincts in your 
double heart, give to that ruined girl the only gift that 
can make her honest in the eyes of men." 

Silent and shamed, Lionel shrunk back into the dark- 
ness of the arch, but even in his shame, which after all 
did not amount to more than vexed humiliation in 
discovery, the thought that most possessed him was 
release, release from Ruth, that type to him of chilling 
formalism, preciseness, prudery ; after all, to be free of 
her, to escape the challenge of her glance, the virtuous 
inquisition of her eyes, was better far than all her 
wealth, if taken with Ruth herself. So soon in Lionel's 
mind had grim indifference yielded to savage hate. 

Though Mona's gentle mood had soothed his sullen 
temper for a time, Ruth's stern composure and high 
disdain aroused once more hi# latent passion, and set 
alight emotions, intensified with strongest drink, that 
had long been only dormant in his brain. 

He hurled back scorn for scorn, reminding her in 
cruel, unmanly terms how she had played for Archie's 
love and lost; how she had only accepted him, when 
she was made quite sure that Ethel had Archie's heart. 
He flung in her teeth her lack of beauty, her birth and 
parentage, her prim demeanour, and every other trait 
that Ruth's too sensitive nature brooded over, as being 
undesirable in the eyes of man ; then thanking heaven 
that he was quit of her, choking with passion and half 
mad with drink, he turned his back and strode along 
the shore. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

TWO BOW-STRINGS SNAP. 

Then Ruth turned sadly round to where a cowering 
form had but just now been sobbing in the dark ; she 
vainly strove to pierce the shadows of the night; 
then she called out, first softly then more loudly, 
* Mona ! where are you, Mona ?" but no answer came. 
She felt along the dank and dripping wall, but only 
clutched the tiny fronds of ferns that peeped from 
between the chinks; she groped along the ground, 
but only caught the trailing slimy sea-weed in her 
hands; she sought among the bushes, scanned the 
foam-strewp. beach, but everywhere was darkness 
visible — no Mona could be found. 

A sudden break in the black driving clouds, a stream 
of moonlight lighting up the pier, and on that pier, 
with hands upraised to heaven, a slender female figure 
all alone; -so close too to the surging waves that 
rolled in fiercely upon either side, that only a mad 
despairing mind, unhinged by frenzied suffering, could 
have dared to pass along that narrow path of stone 
with imminent destruction at her feet. 

Ruth saw, but not Ruth alone. Ronald, on quitting 
Mona, had gone down to his old favourite haunt 
beneath the pier, just where the billows break upon 
the beach, and there, till now enshrouded in the gloom 
of night, sat watching them, striving to calm the bitter 
grief with which he was oppressed. There he lay 
prone, his head upon the stones, trying to bear the 
torturing doubt that would come back and back that 

11—2 
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some one had dealt unfairly with his love. His love ! 
for she was his love ! though he could not be hers ; 
her sweet image pervaded all his heart ; no sense of 
injured pride or wounded self-esteem found place with 
Ronald, only a sickening dread of some ill that he 
knew not of, that overshadowed her. 

He started ! He thought he heard some loose stones 
rattle on the pier hard by ; he seemed to feel a pre- 
sence in the air, an unseen sympathy, a subtle force 
that waved mesmeric currents from afar, then passed 
him by and left him shuddering. He raised his head; 
still dark, no noise, no moon ; only the white line of 
the breakers' foam. He started to his feet ! a bitter 
cry, a wail of helpless, hopeless human agony wrung 
from the lips of her he loved more than life, went 
up in wild despair to heaven's throne: "Oh Lionel, 
my own dear love ! may God forgive you for my 
broken heart ; may God forgive me for my one great 
sin. Without your love I cannot, will not live." 

The black clouds parted, the moon shone clear and 
full. Alone, not twenty yards from him, with hands 
upraised to take the fatal plunge, he saw the woman 
whom he loved so well give one wild glance of terror 
at the sea, then stoop, then plunge, then sink below the 
waves ! 

Another moment ! he was on the pier, his coat was 
off, his eyes fixed on the spot. In the black yawning 
trough a white hand waved but once ; he saw it, 
sprang, and grasped the drowning woman by the hair. 
The billows dashed them full against the pier, then 
washed them off, then sucked them down and down. 
They rose again, and this time nearer shore ; a mon- 
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ster breaker enveloped them in its foam, then hurled 
them senseless high up on the beach. 

But help was close at hand ; Ruth's piercing cries 
had reached some sailors loitering by the bridge. 

Both were stunned, whilefrom Ronald's brow the blood 
flowed redly, where he had struck the pier. Quickly 
they bore them to the nearest house, heated the blankets, 
chafed their hands and feet. " Not dead ! not dead 1" 
such were the joyous words that passed from mouth 
to mouth among the group. Mona first came round ; 
then Ronald shortly after showed some signs of life. 
The tale had flown by this time through the town — a 
crowd had gathered round the cottage door, but all the 
clanger now was past and over. There we must leave 
them in the care of Ruth. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE THIRD STRING. 

Lionel had walked some distance along the shore 
before his passion had sufficiently cooled for him to 
realise the position in which he stood, but every yard 
he went helped to bring more clearly before him the 
utter ruin his acts had brought upon himself, on 
Mona, on Ruth, and on all with whom he or they had 
happened to be connected. Ruth, knowing all she 
did, could, he knew, be about as easily turned from her 
expressed decision as the sun from its course. From 
her he had nothing to look for but scorn and contempt 
And loathing. With her and his chance of marrying 
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her, went once for all the loved broad acres of his 
heritage. Nothing could save them now. As soon as 
it became known that his engagement to the heiress 
was at an end, there was not a shadow of doubt but 
that the bailiffs would soon be in possession of Red 
Tor. His engagement, and that alone, had thus long 
kept off the vultures hungering for his property. For 
himself — and he laughed fiercely to himself as he strode 
along— he was young, he was built in an Herculean 
mould, his attractive person was notorious everywhere, 
and even when he had become penniless, the title of 
baronet was still his own. Bah! he would have a 
choice of wives in a few months, fairer, younger, ay, 
richer even, than Ruth Morley. Why, even if he had 
had one foot in the grave, if he had been old, or 
deformed, or paralysed, or blind ; if he had been born 
with a squint or disfigured with smallpox, or had 
possessed all these disadvantages together, he yet was 
man of the world enough to know that for the coveted 
title of "my lady" there were scores, nay, hundreds 
of women in the land who would sell themselves, ay, 
and give their gold as well. 

On ordinary occasions Lionel was neither arrogant 
nor vain, he was of too rough a nature to feel much 
pride, too careless of others' thoughts and feelings about 
himself to be guilty of conceit; yet, just as some 
brawny prizefighter might admire the swelling 
muscles of his arms, or some athlete the well-trained 
limbs by which he hoped to reap success, so did Lionel 
with grim satisfaction reflect on the strength and 
power and physique of which, worthily or unworthily, 
he was the undoubted possessor. It was as if some 
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stalwart " navvy," combining the ferocity of the bull- 
dog with the development of a Samson, without any 
kind of culture; either moral or intellectual or reli- 
gious, had suddenly been called upon to enter society 
and obey its requirements in mind, body, and estate. 
In Lionel the strongest passions were engendered 
by an exceptionally splendid vitality, uncontrolled 
even in the slightest degree by religious feeling. 
His companions from childhood upwards had been 
the sons of the tenants on his lands, and from 
them he had chosen as choice associates bruisers, 
wrestlers, and rough-riders, who had imbued him with 
just such virtues as may be found in courage, endur- 
ance, and tenacity, but in all else had kept him at the 
lowest level. What wonder then that such a character, 
with popular manners among the class he most chose to 
affect, claiming the homage of the men by his astound- 
ing strength, and of the women by his unusual good 
looks, should turn out as he now appeared, a sturdy 
ruffian — handsome, strong, courageous, but a ruffian 
still! 

Should he go straight to Red Tor ? he thought, as 
he came to the place where the roads to Moriey and 
his own home diverged. On consideration, no ! He 
would call for Archie — he had had enough of his own 
society — he need not see the rest of the household, 
and could easily avoid all questions about Ruth. He 
looked at his watch — it was nearly ten o'clock — Archie 
would be just preparing to walk home, even if he had 
not started already. He reached the door — he entered 
the house. The servants informed him Mr. Archie had 
already left. He had fasted long, and the effect of the 
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stimulants had worn off. He strolled into the dining- 
room — supper was laid for such as had not yet come 
home. Wine and spirits stood on the sideboard. Bah! 
he could not eat ! but drink he must have, and drink 
he took. Pouring out a good half-tumbler of brandy, 
he filled it up with water, and swallowed it at a 
draught. Now he was himself again ; he would light 
a cigar, don an overcoat, and let the morrow take 
care of itself. The butler entered ; Lionel inquired of 
him whether the family had retired for the night. 

"Mrs. Slade was in her room," the man replied. 
"Mr. Morley had become anxious at Miss Morley's 
long delay, and had walked into Dawcombe to Miss 
Bennett's house, where Miss Morley had intimated she 
was going in a note she had left for Mrs. Slade ; Miss 
Sevier had not yet retired. Sir Lionel v/ould find her 
in the drawing-room." 

The man retired. He had scarcely left the room 
before Ethel, hearing voices, entered to ask what 
news ? 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE SHAFT SPEEDS HOME. 

" Why ! Lionel ! where have you been V she ex- 
claimed, as she entered. " Archie waited for you until 
barely half an hour ago. Have you had no supper ?" 
she added, as her eye fell on the undisturbed aspect of 
the table. " Let me do hostess for once, while Ruth is 
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away. I cannot imagine what has happened to keep 
her in Dawcombe all this time. Uncle Morley became 
so frightened at last, that he has walked over to Joan 
Bennett's, to see if she is still there." 

" How long has he been gone ?" asked Lionel quietly. 

" He went out with Archie half an hour ago," she 
replied. " He must have reached Dawcombe by this 
time." 

"And you have been dreaming over your happy 
future alone V said he, gazing at her intently and 
questioningly. " Though, to judge by your eyes, Ethel, 
the contemplation of that happiness appears to have 
been too much for you." 

She looked at him inquiringly, then brushed away 
the tears that still glistened on her eyelashes, and tried 
to laugh ; but the effort failed. She felt his fierce 
glance of admiration thrill through every nerve. She 
felt herself growing hot, as his gaze had never before 
made her. 

" Well ! yes ! I have been crying, if you must know," 
she answered, trying to seem unconcerned. " It is not 
much in my line, as a rule, but the perpetual bustle 
and worry of these last few weeks have made me ab- 
surdly nervous and depressed. Give me some wine, 
and help yourself. You must want something by this 
time, unless you have dined in Dawcombe." 

" Which I have not done," said he, as he poured out 
the wine. 

He pledged her. Their eyes met. There was some- 
thing in his gaze that held her spell-bound ; something 
that half frightened, half fascinated her. 

There was a long silence. Lionel again filled and 
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emptied his glass, yet he never took his eyes from 
Ethel's face. Never since he had met her had she 
seemed to him so fair as now ; never had any storm of 
passion, that had swept over his soul for any woman, 
reached the frenzy of his feelings for the superb crea- 
ture who was so soon to be another's bride. While he 
had kept his eyes fixed on the loadstone of Ruth 
Morley's wealth, a counter attraction had been pro- 
vided to those charms so fatal to little Mona's peace ; 
but now the gilded magnet was removed, Ethel, in all 
her glorious beauty, rose peerless to his entranced 
vision, already half-mad with wine. 

And Ethel ! how had she employed the brief half- 
hour that elapsed between Archie's departure and his 
brother's coming ? Whence these tears, the traces of 
which had but now been matter for jest to her brother- 
in-law to be ? Not from any love for the man she was 
engaged to marry, surely 1 Nor for any remorse for 
the shame she was knowingly bringing on a man who, 
however great his faults, had never yet diverged from 
honour's path. Ethel well knew, that had Archie 
Vandeleur had but the faintest inkling of her past life, 
he would have shaken her from him as he would a 
snake. But would he ever know ? Why should he ? 
Even if fate should ever throw Reginald Toler across 
her path, what possible object could he have in destroy- 
ing the peace of the woman he had once loved so well ? 
He would be glad enough to let the dead past bury its 
dead, and for his own sake and his wife's, to steer clear 
of any revelation which might compromise her charac- 
ter, or tend to betray the connection between them 
before his marriage. 
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No ! there was little fear in Ethel's mind of that 
danger, if, by a judicious marriage, her position were 
but once assured in society. But though in all proba- 
bility the terms of her connection with Captain Toler 
were only matter of surmise among the more scanda- 
lous of the English who frequented Rome, yet Ethel 
was too thoroughly a woman of the world to doubt 
that what could be said, and what assuredly would be 
said, was quite enough to stand in the way of her 
making a good match, after she had once made her 
debiU in the full noonday glare of fashionable London 
society. Therefore she had taken the first opportunity 
that offered, though she was none the less disappointed 
that what she considered a far higher prize, the baronet, 
should have eluded her ambitious grasp. 

As far as the brothers Vandeleur themselves went, 
she loved neither. A woman constituted like Ethel 
Sevier loves once and for ever, through and above all 
barriers of conventionality. Her heart was Toler's— 
and would be always his. That he was married to 
another woman made Ethel hate the wife, but lov& 
the husband none the less. But for all that, she had 
no mind to lead a life of single unblessedness, because 
she had not married Toler herself. She had decided 
she would marry Lionel if she could ; if not the baronet, 
then his brother. She considered Ruth's money had 
outweighed her own charms with the elder brother. 
She was disappointed, certainly ; but what was done, 
was done. The matter was settled. 

Yet of late, during the last few weeks especially, 
Ethel had, day by day, seen more and more clearly the 
tremendous power her beauty exercised over Sir 
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Lionel's nature, and she had more than once counted 
the cost to herself, and all concerned, if she were to 
throw over Archie at the last moment, and triumph 
over her cousin by marrying the elder brother out of 
hand. 

Of such a nature had been her thoughts during the 
half-hour she had been alone before Lionel's arrival. 
Almost on the eve of her marriage, she had found her- 
self capable of being angered, even to tears, that she 
had not succeeded in bringing down the higher prey. 

In such a frame of mind as this had Lionel found 
her; and as his gaze of almost fierce admiration enve- 
loped her in its intensity, a hope, even at this last 
moment, flashed through her brain, that there was a 
possibility of fulfilling her ambition even at this 
eleventh hour. 

There was much in the condition of Lionel's own 
brain, to say nothing of the utter ruin of his worldly 
prospects, with which he had this night come face /to 
face, which urged him on to take one frantic plunge 
and openly avow his love to the woman who, two days 
hence, was to be his brother's wife. There was some- 
thing, too, in her manner, in her eyes, which encouraged 
him and led him on. 

Even as he gazed at her in silence, he was summing 
up the whole matter in his mind, striving to concen- 
trate all the forces of such intellect as he had, to enable 
him to make the grand coup even at the present 
moment. 

He felt that to hesitate was to be lost. Now, if ever, 
Ethel Sevier was to be won. To-morrow, even in 
another hour, he would be too late. Before Mr. 
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Morley's return with Ruth, he must be quit of a house 
the doors of which must ever after be closed against 
him. To-morrow Archie would have returned, and the 
next day was fixed for the wedding. If once Ruth and 
her father set foot in Morley Court, the truth must 
come out to Ethel, the truth of Mona's shame, and his 
own insolvency/ That Ethel would care for the former, 
Lionel did not believe ; but that she would consent to 
marry him when the latter fact was known, he was 
quite certain it was not her nature to do. The fortress 
must be taken by storm, before Mr. Morley had brought 
his daughter home, or the garrison would be relieved, 
and all the hopes of the besieger at an end. 

" Ethel," he said, pointing to the clock on the mantel- 
piece, "in half an hour from the present time your 
uncle and cousin will have returned. Before then, I 
must be away from this house. All is over between 
Ruth and me. The doors of Morley Court are closed 
to me for ever. I do not wish it otherwise. Words 
have passed between us that can never be forgiven. I 
was mad to get engaged to her. I never loved her. It 
was my mother's doing. She might have seen through- 
out that my heart was elsewhere, though my word was 
pledged to Ruth." 

He glanced at her keenly as he made this last re- 
mark. Her lips opened, but she checked herself, and 
only motioned to him to speak on. 

" Had I not been assured," he continued, " that the 
one love I craved was already in another's keeping, I 
had never become entangled in this miserable loveless 
match." 

She paled visibly. Had not she too been assured 
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that all hope of Lionel was at an end, before she had 
-definitely accepted his brother ? 

He noted the change in her face, and was not far 
from the mark in accounting for its cause. He became 
bolder. He approached and took her hand. No lack 
of encouragement now ! The lustrous violet eyes met 
his with unmistakable emotion, with a look of love. 
The touch of her hand electrified him. He threw all 
prudence to the winds. 

" Ethel, there is one chance left. I am no longer 
bound by those hated chains. I cannot, will not, quit 
this place without speaking out at last. I have loved 
you, you only, all along, day by day, hour by hour. 
The thoughts of what might have been, the knowledge 
of what was, has well-nigh driven me mad. I have 
thought sometimes you too had found yourself mis- 
taken — that your ties, like mine, were fetters you 
would break if it were possible." 

Still she did not speak, but she glanced up at him 
with a look of unspeakable tenderness, of unmistakable 
meaning, of abandonment to love ! 

That answer was enough. He clasped her in his 
arms, covering her shameless lips with kisses hot as 
fire. 

" Ethel, my own, my darling, speak but one word — 
one word, to make my joy more joyful still ! — say that 
you give up Archie, that you have never loved him ; — 
tell me you are mine alone — that you will be my 
wife !" 

She sank into his arms, her lips moved, her great 
blue eyes met his — softly but clearly she said, "I 
will." 
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At that moment the front-door bell rang violently. 
She started from his embrace. 

"Go through the conservatory," she said; "they 
must have returned. I will meet you among the pine- 
trees by the wicket-gate. I shall have time to 
reach my room ; they will think I have gone to 
bed." 

There was no choice ; he closed the door. A key of 
the outer door of the conservatory was always in his 
pocket ; he could let himself out on to the lawn later 
on. He must watch through the myrtles what might 
happen next. He heard voices in confused murmurs, 
but they did not seem to be those of either Mr. Morley 
or Ruth. His breath came fast and thick ; was he 
baffled after all — would Ruth and Ethel meet ? The 
moments seemed hours. He heard the front door close; 
some one left the house and advanced at quick speed 
•down the road that led to Dawcombe. All again was 
still. 

A few moments elapsed, and Ethel again entered 
the room, closing the door behind her. She^went 
through the conservatory, thinking that Lionel would 
be found among the pines. As her hand was on the 
outer door, he softly called to her from among the 
myrtles. 

" They have not returned," she said ; " it was but a 
messenger from Dawcombe, bringing a note from Ruth 
to my uncle. The man rode to the lodge-gate, but 
Ending it locked, and the gatekeeper gone to bed, he 
tied his horse to the rails and came through the wicket. 
The note seemed to be important, so I opened it. It 
only begs him to come to her at once, telling him not 
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to be alarmed, but that she cannot return till late, and 
will await him at Joan Bennett's." 

" Have you kept the note ?" he asked. 

" No ; I sent it back by the messenger, saying Mr. 
Morley had started for the Bennetts' house, and would 
probably by this time have joined his daughter." 

Lionel led her back into the dining-room. " Ethel," 
he said, " summon all your energies to grasp our posi- 
tion. It is next to impossible that we should wait to 
face the innumerable difficulties in our path that to- 
morrow will bring forth ; to cut the Gordian knot by 
flight at once is our only chance. Fortune favours us 
by keeping Ruth and her father away. Ethel, will 
you come V 

She knew how it would end, but still she hesitated. 
She saw, as she thought, rank, wealth, power in the 
county and in society within her grasp. It was no 
sudden vision — it had been her day-dream for months, 
only till now she had judged it impossible of realisa- 
tion. On the other hand, she would break Archie's 
heart. She even felt a little sorry for the boy who 
had worshipped her with such utter devotion ; but he 
must not stand in the way of her own aggrandisement 
and — well, perhaps she was doing the only real kind- 
ness she could by bestowing herself elsewhere. Her 
mind was made up. 

" I will come," she said, clearly and decisively. " I 
quite see that the present moment is the only one for 
our flight — to-morrow would be too late. I will col- 
lect what money and jewels I have, and I will meet 
you by the lodge-gate on the road to Silvercross in an 
hour's time." 
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He would have thrown his arms round her, but she 
waved him off. "They will return soon," she said, 
" and we must both be quit of this place before they 
come. For you, you had better use the time in getting 
a, dog-cart from the Morley Arms. I will be with you 
at the gate in an hour's time." 

" It is now eleven o'clock," said Lionel. "We must 
drive to Exeter, and catch the night express for London 
at three a.m. : it would not be wise to start from 
Silvercross." He kissed her once more, then caught 
up his coat and hat, and passed out into the night. 

That Sir Lionel Vandeleur, of all people in the 
world, should require a dog-cart almost at midnight 
from a village inn, sorely puzzled and astonished the 
landlord of the Morley Arms ; but he was not likely 
to inquire too closely into any matters concerning the 
baronet, who, as the greatest county magnate in the 
neighbourhood, was accustomed to come and go un- 
questioned between the Exe and Teign. 

In less than an hour's time Lionel was at the ap- 
pointed trysting-place, the lodge-gate on the road to 
Silvercross. Even as he drove up under the darkest 
shadow of the pine-trees, a figure, dressed in black, 
muffled in furs, stepped out into the road from the 
park, and the voice of Ethel Sevier assured him of the 
figure's identity. 

" Had they returned when you started V he asked, 
as he lifted her into the dog-cart. 

" No," she replied ; " but another messenger arrived 
but just now to say they would be home by midnight, 
and that no one was to sit up for them." 

" Did you get away unobserved V said her com- 

12 
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panion. " Are you sure Aunt Letitia was not about 
the house V 

t( I came out through the conservatory door," she 
answered, "and through the grove of pine-trees, to 
the park. On the hall table I left a note, saying I 
had a headache, and did not.wish to be disturbed to- 
morrow. By the time they know I am gone we shall 
be in London, and then they may search where they 
please." 

Exeter was soon reached. The train was almost 
due. The horse and dog-cart were sent to a neigh- 
bouring inn, in the name of the landlord of the Morley 
Arms. The pair were seen by none but a few sleepy 
porters who rushed out of various parts of the station 
at the advent of the night express. A heavy tip to 
the guard insured them a carriage to themselves, and 
at last Lionel and Ethel, each betrayer and each be- 
trayed, had relieved the atmosphere of fair South 
Devon from their poison-spreading influences. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

IN CAVENDISH SQUARE. 

Six months had elapsed. It was the middle of June. 
The London season was at its height. In a prettily 
furnished drawing-room in Cavendish Square,sat Isabel, 
Marchesa Roselli, and her sister Laira Hargrave. All 
that wealth could purchase, all that taste could devise, 
had been expended on the appointments of the house- 
hold of the newly married couple, who scarcely a month 
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ago had returned from their honeymoon abroad, to 
settle themselyes in their London house for such time as 
the season lasted. 

" I am very anxious about Ronald," said the Mar- 
chesa to her sister, suddenly looking up from the lace 
work with which her pretty fingers were busy ; " he 
was always of a morbid temperament, but since we 
came back from the Continent, he has been worse than 
ever, so silent, so preoccupied, so reserved. I wish we 
could hit on some interest for him that would lift him 
out of himself.' ' 

" Matters will mend now," replied her sister. " I 
met Keighley Needham in the park this morning. He 
told me that the Bishop and Olympia have taken a 
house in Harley Street for the remainder of the season, 
and that he and his mother have come up a few days 
beforehand to make all straight and cosy for them." 

" When do they arrive V asked the Marchesa. " I 
should like to be among the first to welcome them." 

" They come to-morrow," replied Laira. " Mrs. Need- 
ham and Keighley are to stay with them for some little 
time. Having Keighley's companionship will soon put 
Ronald to rights again. You know Ronald always 
says half-an-hour of Keighley's society is equal to a 
pint of champagne !" 

" I have more faith in Mrs. Needham's remedies than 
in her son's for Ronald's kind of ailment," replied the 
Marchesa. "She can always manage Ronald in his 
most intractable humours better than any one I know." 

" I admit she is a woman of immense tact and con- 
siderable powers of sympathy," Laira rejoined ; " but I 
fear poor Ronald's frame of mind is due to causes too 

12—2 
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deeply rooted, for even Mrs. Needham's skill in binding 
up the broken-hearted to be of much avail." 

" Broken-hearted ! Fiddlesticks !" said Isabel,laugh- 
ing. " Ronald has had two blows in succession, either 
one of which was enough to make a man low-spirited 
for a time ; but as to his being broken-hearted — 
rubbish! With Mrs. Needham and Keighley con- 
stantly about him, he will be quite himself again in a 
few weeks. I am heartily glad for his sake they are 
to be such near neighbours." 

u I think much less of Ronald's upset about that 
Thorpe girl than I do about his friend's treachery," 
said Laira. "Much as Ronald may have loved that 
young woman, the love was merely of a passionate 
nature, and will die out in time for lack of being fed, 
but his attachment to Sir Lionel Vandeleur was an 
absolute creed, built up through all the years of boy- 
hood and youth ; and he cannot get over the shattering 
of an idol." 

" Nonsense !" retorted Isabel. " Of course Ronald is 
humiliated in his self-esteem, by finding that a man 
whom he regarded as a sort of demigod, is but flesh 
and blood after all, and a very vile example of the same, 
too, to my thinking, but it is impossible that a man of 
Ronald's mental calibre can for one moment seek to 
justify the conduct of such a selfish ruffian as Sir Lionel 
has shown himself to be." 

"I believe Ronald's infatuation on the subject of 
Sir Lionel would carry him far above all possible sins 
that hardened sinner might commit," said Laira. 
" Even now, atrocious as that man's conduct has been, 
Ronald will not hear a word said in his disfavour." 
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" I wonder what sort of life that wretched couple 
are leading together," remarked the Marchesa. "Alfonso 
met them at Hurlingham last Saturday, but he managed 
to get past them without speaking. What should we 
do, Laira, if we were to meet them in the street ?" 

" Do ! why, cut them dead, to be sure," replied the 
elder sister. " One is not supposed to be on speaking 
terms with a man who ruins one woman, engages him- 
self to another, and runs away with a third. It makes 
one hot all over to remember that one ever lived in the 
same neighbourhood with such a monster !" 

" Still it is very awkward," said Isabel, meditatively. 
" I wonder what the Needhams will do about them V 

" What else can they do but give them the cut 
direct?" said Laira, indignantly. " Why, I look upon 
the man as little better than a murderer ! • For my 
part, I shall always lay old Thorpe's death at his door, 
and if ever a man died of nothing but shame and a 
broken heart, it was poor old Mr. Morley." 

" I think, dear, you let your sympathies outrun your 
judgment in this matter," rejoined the Marchesa. "No 
one can seek to excuse the excessive wickedness of 
Sir Lionel's conduct or his wife's, but you must re- 
member that old Thorpe was dead before his grand- 
daughter's shame was known, and that at that time, 
no suspicion attached to Sir Lionel in the matter. As 
to Mr. Morley, no doubt the bitter sorrow, induced by 
such an awful scandal, hastened his end, but for all 
that his days were numbered long before ; indeed, he 
confessed to Aunt Letitia that his knowledge of his 
critical condition was his main reason for being so 
anxious to see Ruth settled in life so hurriedly !" 
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" Poor Ruth ! have you seen her since your return 
from Spain ?" asked Laira. 

" No ; but she is in London, as you know, and mamma 
meant to go there to-day in the hopes of seeing her. 
Aunt Letitia is with her of course, and Joan Bennett 
was to have come to her last week. As yet she has 
declined to see any of the younger people with whom 
the past is so painfully associated ; but here is mamma 
herself." 

" Well, my dears/' said Mrs. Hargrave, as she entered 
the room in a perfect whirlwind of uncontrollable 
energy, " I have been on quite a voyage of discovery. 
It is all rubbish about Ruth being so terribly cut up. 
She is saddened naturally by her father's death, and 
all that she has gone through has left its stamp od her ; 
but she is looking wonderfully well, and is much 
happier than when she was engaged to that awful 
man." 

" Has Joan Bennett arrived yet ?" asked Laira. 

" Yes," replied her mother ; " and Aunt Letitia tells 
me, has done Ruth a world of good even in the short 
time since she arrived. With such sunbeams as Aunt 
Letitia and Joan always about her, Ruth will soon be 
herself again; but it is quite imperative, my dear 
girls, that we should all do our utmost to induce Ruth 
to emerge from her seclusion. You must ask her here, 
Isabel." 

" Certainly, my dear mother, as soon and as often as 
you please; but I see Ronald coming through the 
Square with Keighley Needham and Gerald Maine. 
Do be careful what you say of Sir Lionel before him." 

" My dear, I have known Ronald rather longer than 
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you have," said Mrs. Hargrave, offended. " You may- 
depend on my mode of expressing myself to my own 
son being all that could be wished, though I am quite 
angry with his infatuation about that ruffian, Sir 
Lionel " 

"You have told us nothing of Aunt Letitia yet, 
mamma/' interrupted Laira, anxious to change the 
conversation. " How does she look ?" 

" Wonderfully well in half-mourning, I can assure 
you. A whole cartload of caps arrived from ' Foster's ' 
just as I was coming away, made up with every 
imaginable combination of mauve and white and pearl 
grey ; and I drove her to ' Jay's ' in the carriage on 
my way home, where I left her in the seventh heaven 
of shopping, enveloped in neutral tints of the most 
becoming shades ; but here are all the boys," she added, 
as Gerald, Keighley, and Eonald entered the room. 
" How birds of a feather flock together ! Where did 
you all meet, Mr. Maine V* 

" Keighley has been lunching with me at my club," 
he replied, " and we were on our way to call on you, 
when we met Ronald at the corner of the Square." 

"Ah, those clubs! those clubs! What Sybarites 
they make of all you young men !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Hargrave. Why, in my young days, clubs were only 
frequented by the wealthiest of the wealthy, and the 
idlest of the idle !" 

" We are thankful that they are now the temples of 
the working classes," said Keighley, mockingly, " ex- 
emplified in Messrs. Hargrave, Maine, and Needham." 

" Well, you and Mr. Maine have given an account 
of yourselves," said the Marchesa, laughing ; " and 
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what has my silent brother been doing with himself 
since breakfast ?" 

"Talking metaphysics with Mr. Pemberton, pro- 
bably V said Laira. 

"Increasing his biceps at the gymnasium, more 
likely," suggested Keighley. 

" I have been doing both," replied Eonald ; " I had 
a couple of hours at the Gym. first, then I went on to 
luncheon with Mr. Pemberton, who tells me that Lady 
Vandeleur and Archie have come back from their 
travels, and are living close to him in South Kensing- 
ton." 

"And how does the poor young man look after 
having been so shamefully treated by his " 

The rest of Mrs. Hargrave's remark was drowned 
in the Babel of questions that arose from all the young 
people at once in their effort to spare Ronald the 
necessity of reply, while a glance of reproachful mean- 
ing for so soon forgetting their warning was shot at her 
from both, her daughters. 

But Ronald did not seem to be at all put out by 
the question ; on the contrary, he appeared to welcome 
any opportunity for asserting his view of the case in 
point, whatever might be the question at issue; in 
which he was his mother's own son, and by which 
were made those friendly breaches of the family peace 
so much deprecated by Mrs. Hargrave's daughters. 

" He looks, my dear mother, according to Mr. Pem- 
berton's report, for I have not seen him yet myself, aa 
if he had been buried alive for a time and resuscitated. 
He looks worn, and haggard, and thin — all the bloom 
of his youth has faded, all the glow of health has- 
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forsaken him ; in fact, he is but the ghost of his 
former self; but on the other hand, Mr. Pemberton 
says he is ten times the man he was in character. He 
was a handsome, gay, dissipated boy. He is a plain, 
grave, sobered man. He will not hear a word said 
against his brother or his brother's wife, but of course 
he shrinks from seeing them, and he has given up the 
whole of his private fortune into his mother's hands in 
order that she may keep Lionel and his wife from 
starvation, for of course, she is the only person from 
whom they receive money now, and they have neither 
of them sixpence of their own." 

" What a noble fellow," exclaimed all in a breath. 

" I had no idea Archie had so much grit in him," 
said Ronald. 

" I always thought him a splendid character," said 
Gerald, " spoilt by the fuss people made about his looks. 
He certainly was one of the handsomest fellows I ever 
met." 

"We know of so many 'handsomest fellows you 
ever met/ " interrupted Keighley laughing, " that the 
expression may be taken for what it is worth ; but if 
once we get you, Gerald, on the subject of beauty or 
Ronald on the subject of strength, we may say good- 
bye to all other conversation ; by the way, what has 
become of that strapping young guardsman you used 
to carry about in your train, like Csesar attended by a 
gladiator V 

"Oh! my uncle took a whim into his head that 
Cardew was thrown away upon me," answered Gerald 
rather sulkily, for he did not like being chaffed on the 
subject of his stalwart body-guard, " so he has made him 
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his own secretary, though what on earth he can find 
for him to do is more than I can conceive ; however, 
my uncle is determined to make a gentleman of 
him, and is busy in educating him from morning till 
night." 

"Mr. Pemberton has many eccentricities," said 
Mrs. Hargrave, " but I really think he is making a 
great mistake in taking this young man so thoroughly 
out of his proper position ; one never knows, now- 
adays whom one may be called upon to meet in society, 
and if Mr. Pemberton is so infatuated about this George 
Cardew, I presume he will be wanting to introduce 
him to his own world." 

"I think it more than likely, Mrs. Hargrave," 
replied Gerald, " for when my uncle does take people 
up, he always does so throughly. For my own part I 
am very much pleased at the arrangement, for whatever 
George may be by birth, he is a thorough gentleman 
already at heart." 

" And one of the handsomest fellows you ever met," 
interpolated the irrepressible Keighley. " Quite so, go 
on, my dear fellow." 

" Do hold your row, Keighley," said Ronald, throwing 
a sofa cushion at his head, you are the most provoking 
little devil in the world." 

" Behold how nobly the champion of biceps rushes 
to the rescue of a brother idolater," answered Keighley, 
shying the cushion back. 

" I will not have my drawing-room turned into a 
bear-garden," remonstrated the Marchesa. " Mr. Maine, 
we are expecting a few friends on Thursday next in 
the evening, when my husband will have returned 
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home. Mrs. Needham and all her party have pro- 
mised us the pleasure of their company. I hope you 
will join us." 

"I shall be very happy," rejoined Maine. " It will 
be a great pleasure to me to renew my acquaintance 
with the Marchese." 

" To say nothing of the unspeakable gratification it 
will afford you to hear our friend Ronald sing, ' Fall- 
ing snow-flakes/ to be followed by an entirely new 
edition of your humble servant's 'Evangeline/ to a 
masterful accompaniment by Mr. R. Hargrave in four 
flats," said Keighley 

" You irrepressible young cub," cried Ronald, laugh- 
ing ; " come along, I don't want to lose this glorious 
afternoon in listening to your imbecile ribaldry, let us 
go for a turn in the Row ; the carriage is at the door 
for you girls, Isabel ; and I suppose, mother, you will 
hardly go out again." 

" No, my dear boy ; Mrs. Needham is coming to see 
me at five o'clock, and I see it is nearly that now; 
good-bye, Mr. Maine, we shall meet again on 
Thursday." 

" We have room in the carriage," suggested Isabel, 
"for any one who prefers driving to walking." 

" If I shall not be in the way I should very much 
prefer driving," said Gerald. 

"And we shall be very glad of your society/' re- 
sponded Isabel, who being happily married to the only 
man in the world she had ever cared a rush about, had 
already commenced her matchmaking career for her 
lady friends generally, and her sister in particular." 

"I dare say we shall see you in the Row," said 
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Ronald, as hooking his arm in Keighley's he sauntered 
out. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

ROTTEN ROW. 

" And now, my dear fellow," he added to his friend 
" we can have one of our big talks. It seems a lifetime 
since I saw you before Christmas, and I have so much 
to say to you I hardly know where to begin." 

" Let us begin from the beginning then," suggested 
his companion ; " first premising that as we are not on 
terms of distant politeness, I do not mean to steer clear 
of any subject whatever, and I do mean to call a spade 
a spade whether I happen to tread on your mental 
corns or not." 

" I know by experience, my Fidus Achates," replied 
Ronald, " that I need not expect nice delicacy in the 
matter of speech from you when you have a mind to 
differ from me ; however, I do not care what you say 
when we are alone, so you may have your full fling 
and be as nasty as you please." 

" After you made such an egregious ass of yourself," 
began Keighley, remorselessly taking his friend "au 
pied de la lettre," "about that pretty little piece of 
femininity in the Ashcombe valley, and after you nearly 
managed to get into another world through the medium 
of the briny ocean, pray where did you bestow your 
melodramatic talent ? You never wrote, never gave 
me the slightest clue to your whereabouts until I heard 
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from my people that you had turned up at Dawcombe 
for your sister's wedding, and had then started off 
again as mysteriously as you had arrived. I pictured 
you to myself on the boards of a provincial theatre, dis- 
appearing nightly to slow music and blue flame into 
the profoundest depths of billowy blue muslin, and 
rising, dripping with water, with a iifth-rate actress in 
your arms, before the enthusiastic shouts of a Brum- 
magem or Manchester rabble." 

"My dear Keighley," said Ronald, very pale, "will 
you ever learn that there may be subjects on which 
that flippant and unruly tongue of yours must be silent, 
or if you will speak, you must place some limits on 
your levity; I cannot say how awfully you pain 
me by mocking at the one episode in my whole 
life, which makds me thankful I was called into exist- 
ence." 



" Well, old fellow, I will try to be more circumspect 
in my remarks," said Keighley, " but surely you have 
got over your feeling for that little country girl by 
this time." 

" It is not in my nature to get over any strong feel- 
ing in so short a time as has elapsed since I gave 
Mona Thorpe my whole heart," replied Ronald, " but 
I have certainly given up all idea that we can ever be 
more to one another than the greatest friends, united 
by the bonds of a common sorrow." 

" To say nothing of gratitude on her side to you for 
having saved her life," interrupted Keighley, " I should 
think that might count for something." 

" Any one who was as confident in his powers of 
swimming as I was," replied Ronald, would have 
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done the same ; had I not been dashed against the pier 
I should have run small risk." 

" What has become of Mona Thorpe now V asked 
Needham. "It was really most fortunate that her 
child was born dead. How could she have supported 
herself and it if it had lived ?" 

"Mona would not have lacked powerful friends even 
had the child lived," replied Ronald. " In the first 
place, old Gaffer Thorpe died the very night Mona so 
nearly drowned herself; he had saved much more 
money than any one in the least suspected — quite a 
fortune, indeed, for a man in his humble position. The 
whole of this he left to his grand-daughter, so that she 
is quite independent of the world if she wished to live 
alone, but as I very seldom think it worth while to 
make half-confidences to you, Keighley, I may as well 
tell you that Ruth Morley has never let her out of 
her sight since that awful night on the Dawcombe 
beach." 

" You don't mean to say Mona Thorpe is living with 
Ruth Morley now V exclaimed Needham." 

" Yes I do," answered the other. " Ruth behaved — 
well — just as I should have expected she would have 
behaved, nobly, most nobly. Had Mona been left to 
herself in those first months of grief and remorse, there 
is no knowing what might have become of her. Ruth 
took her to Morley Court there and then, braved the 
opinion of the * county/ nursed her through her- con- 
finement, and then took her abroad for a time, as a 
sort of companion to herself and Aunt Letitia, till 
constant change of scene had brought them all back to 
something like a cheerful view of life." 
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" I wonder I never heard all this before, Konald. 
Do you suppose our mothers know the state of 
affairs T 

" They do not know that Mona Thorpe is still an 
inmate of Ruth Morley's house, certainly, but they 
must both have heard all that was common town-talk 
at Dawcombe before Ruth went abroad." 
, • "Then how do you know that Mona is still 
there V* asked Keighley, suspiciously glancing at his 
companion. 

" I know it from William Holford, whom I met as I 
was coming away from Mr. Pemberton's this morning. 
He has attached himself to Archie's fortunes with a 
quiet persistency that does him great credit. Archie 
told Mr. Pemberton that the fine fellow not only 
refused to leave, when the establishment at Red Tor 
was broken up, but will not accept more than a third 
of his former wages now that the family are so hard 
up. He nursed Archie all through his long tedious 
illness, even carrying him up and down stairs in his 
strong arms, as if he had been a sick child ; and ever 
since he has constituted himself man-of-all-work to 
Archie and Lady Vandeleur, combining the offices of 
butler, footman and valet in one." 

"He must be a splendid fellow," said Keighley; 
" but all this does not account for your knowledge of 
Mona's whereabouts. You say Holford told you. How 
does he know ?" 

"He has seen Mona daily since the Vandeleurs, 
mother and son, returned from abroad," answered 
Ronald. " He still clings to his old love, even after all 
that has happened ; and still seems to think it pos- 
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sible that Mona may be induced to reward his staunch 
fidelity at last." 

" I always thought people in Holford's position in 
life were harder upon the sin of unchastity, even than 
in our class," said Needham. 

" I think women of the lower orders are harsher to 
such amongst them as have tripped in their time, than 
those who are better educated, and consequently more 
disposed to make allowances ; but I do not think the 
same hard and fast line is drawn by the men, especially 
where the author of all the mischief belongs to so 
exalted a social sphere as Lionel." 

" It would surely be the best thing possible for all 
parties, that Holford should make an honest woman of 
poor little Mona," said Needham. 

" At first sight it would seem so," answered Ronald, 
thoughtfully ; " there is no doubt that Holford is be- 
having nobly by Mona, but I am much mistaken in her 
nature, if any consideration would make her listen to 
his proposals. It seems- strange, now that she has 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by becoming 
Holford's wife, that she should still make her love for 
Lionel an obstacle to her honourable settlement in life; 
but Archie told Mr. Pemberton, that Mona would only 
see Holford, on the condition that he would not speak 
to her, except as a brother ; and if I have any know- 
ledge of human nature, I believe the great-hearted 
fellow is doomed to disappointment." 

" Well ; it seems awfully hard lines on the man, I 
must say," said Needham ; " and I think, saving your 
presence, Mona Thorpe is a little fool." 

"Mona's is a nature that can love but once/' 
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answered Ronald ; " and if she really persists in refus- 
ing Holford, it is greatly to her credit, though not to 
her best interests. When I compare my own State of 
feeling as regards Mona, with that of that noble- 
minded young groom, I feel that I am not fit to black 
his shoes !" 

" There you are, drawing the humility stop out to 
its full power again," interrupted Needham, angrily ; 
" I will not listen to your self-depreciation, Ronald ; in 
your blind following, of what you choose to consider 
the highest moral grounds of conduct, you entirely lose 
sight of the duties you owe to your family, your 
friends, and society at large ; fancy the brother of the 
most illustrious Marchesa Roselli, taking to wife the 
cast-off mistress of Sir Lionel Vandeleur ! The idea is as 
revolting as it is absurd." 

" I loved Mona, before I even guessed the * truth," 
answered Ronald, humbly, "and love admits no 
doubt." 

" Have you seen anything of Sir Lionel and his wife, 
since that villainous ' bolt ' of theirs ?" asked Needham, 
anxious to divert Ronald's thoughts from dwelling on 
Mona Thorpe." 

" No," said Ronald, sighing, " I wrote to him, bidding 
him put aside the memory of the past, and offering to 
do my best to smooth matters between him and his 
unhappy brother ; but he never replied to my letter 
and as long as that she-devil, his wife, retains her hold 
on him," he added fiercely, " I do not suppose he is 
likely to see any of his best friends !" 

Needham whistled. "That's the way the land lies, 
is it ?" said he ; " why, Ronald, if all is fair in love and 

13 
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war, surely Ethel Vandeleur had as much right to run 
away with Lionel, as Lionel with her. You are unjust 
to vent your fury on her, in the idea that it affords any 
palliation of her husband's conduct." 

" I am not unjust," said Ronald ; " I believe that 
woman to be one of the most designing, unprincipled, 
unscrupulous serpents in the whole wide world. From 
the first moment she set foot in her uncle's house, or in 
Red Tor, she brought misery and ruin on all who fell 
under her influence. She encouraged Lionel, during 
the whole time of her engagement to Archie, thinking 
that by fanning Lionel's passionate nature into a vol- 
cano, she might, even at the last moment, occupy 
Ruth's place ; she succeeded, it is true, but she has her 
reward. An empty title, the rank of a Baronet's wife, 
with the means of an agricultural labourer to keep it 
up with, while the very estates for which she sold her- 
self to be the mistress, have passed to her rival under 
the auctioneer's hammer, and she is indebted to the 
man she so shamefully jilted, for the shelter she lives 
under, the clothes she wears, the very bread she eats." 

"Has Lionel absolutely nothing left out of that 
magnificent property," asked Needham. 

" Absolutely nothing ; every stick on the place was 
sold to pay his enormous debts, and the place was not 
entailed. Lady Vandeleur, senior, has her jointure, of 
course, and Archie's trustees had taken very good care 
that Lionel did not borrow from his brother; but, after 
all, Master Archie's own debts were not small, and 
made a pretty hole in the sum he came in to on his 
majority, for, beyond all sorts of extravagances, he had 
been borrowing of the Jews." 
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" And Ruth has bought Red Tor, you say," observed 
Needham ; " I must say, I think it is uncommonly bad 
taste on her part, to take by purchase what she could 
not get by marriage." 

" No one who knows the character of the purchaser, 
will be at all likely to regard the transaction in such a 
light. Ruth was solely actuated by a desire to spare 
poor Lady Vandeleur the pain of seeing the magnificent 
estates pass into a stranger's hands ; a stranger, who, 
very likely, would have cut up the park, to sub-let in 
building lots, and built some cockneyfied mansion on 
the site of the grand old house. Nothing will induce 
Ruth to return to Devonshire, at any rate for some 
years, till all this miserable scandal has been forgotten ; 
so it certainly was not to gratify her own pride, if, in- 
deed, she has any in such a matter, that she became the 
purchaser of Red Tor." 

" I wonder who will be the lucky man with her at 
last," pondered Keighley out loud ; " what a rush there 
will be for the combined estates of Red Tor and Mor- 
ley, among all the penniless younger sons, as soon as 
Miss Morley is known to have appeared once more in 
the beau monde" 

" There is only one man in creation she will accept," 
answered Ronald, " however many she may have to 
refuse ; of that I am quite sure." 

" How the deuce do you know," asked Keighley, 
briskly, his eyes dancing with mischief; "have you 
caught the deserted money-bags on the rebound, 
Ronald ? I always thought you had a keen eye to the 
main chance, by Jove, I did !" 

" Perhaps so," replied Ronald, quietly, " but if by the 

13—2 
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4 main chance/ you mean Kuth Morley, you are very 
wide of the mark." 

" Then who do you mean ?" 

" Why, Archie, of course, my dear fellow. Do you 
mean to say that with those very keen wits of yours, 
you have failed to see she has been in love with Archie 
from the very beginning, and as I never yet knew a 
woman who did not manage to marry the man she in- 
tended to marry, provided he is not in love with any- 
one else, I do not mind betting you a couple of sovs., 
she will marry him in spite of himself." 

" But I thought Archie was utterly, desperately, 
madly in love with Ethel Sevier — I beg her pardon, I 
mean Lady Vandeleur." 

€t He was, but he is not," said Ronald sententiously, 
" and in these two facts lies Ruth's chance of making 
him a happy man, and herself a happy woman." 

" How so V said Needham. 

" The passionate part of Archie's character," resumed 
Ronald, " has burnt itself out by its very intensity of 
love for the beauties of face and figure possessed by 
that arch traitress, Ethel. Her meretricious charms 
roused to their depths the lowest feelings of his nature y 
but only such ; and he emerges from the sensual atmo- 
sphere of Ethel's spells, like Tannhauser from the 
Caves of Lust. His love has changed to loathing, and 
he will in his new sense of being rise to a love of beauty 
of soul loftier far than the mere animal passions of which 
he has left the slough behind, never to be resumed." 

" I have twopence in my pocket," pertly interrupted 
Needham, " with which let me treat you to an arm- 
chair. Mount it, child of wisdom ! disciple of the sages ! 
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and dispense the priceless flowers of your rhetoric 
among the mob of fashion, ranged in Rotten Row ! 
Seriously, my dear fellow," he added, as Ronald stopped 
short, astounded at this unlooked-for peroration, "if 
this is the sort of highrflown gibberish with which you 
intend to garnish your strolls in the park during the 
remainder of the season, don't make me the recipient 
of your philosophical deductions from the character 
and appearance of your friends. The case is more 
plainly stated thus : Archie saw a new toy, more beau- 
tiful than any of the many toys he had previously 
got tired of. He cried till it was promised him. 
Lionel took it away, and he nearly cried himself into 
his grave from disappointment — so nearly into his 
grave that he has not the animal vigour left to be 
able to fall in love with anything but ' soul/ for the 
future. Wait till Archie has recovered his vigour, and 
then see if he does not plunge as madly after ripe lips, 
a white skin, and a pair of dark eyes, as ever he has 
done from the time he was sixteen. You're the best 
hand at building marble palaces out of mud pies I ever 
knew in my life. Ronald; but here are your sisters 
passing us without Gerald. I am tired to death, so let 
us join them." 

"Mr. Maine has just joined an old acquaintance 
whom he has not seen for years," said the Marchesa, 
as the two young men sprang into the carriage; "a 
widower rather recently," he informed us, whom he 
introduced to us as Captain Reginald Toler, late of the 
Dragoon Guards. 

" And one of the handsomest fellows he ever saw in 
his life V said Needham, carrying on the joke of an 
■earlier hour in the day. 
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" Well, on this occasion he might have said so with 
truth," said Laira, warmly. " I hardly ever admit a 
man to be eminently handsome, do I, Isabel ? but 
Captain Toler is a perfect type of manly beauty !" 

" Strong language, Miss Laira," said her brother,, 
laughingly. " I shall have to inquire into his character 
and antecedents, now that you have owned yourself 
smitten." 

" Rubbish !" cried Laira, contemptuously. " I detest 
handsome men. They are always insufferably con- 
ceited and stuck up. I do not at all like the looks of 
Captain Toler, though I stand by my opinion that he 
is far the handsomest man in my experience of mascu- 
line bipeds." 

" Now for a lady's description of a masculine biped's 
attractions," laughed Keighley. " We are all attention, 
Miss Hargrave." 

" Oh ! I am sure I cannot describe him," said Laira, 
rather annoyed at Needham's chaff. "He is coming 
with Mr. Maine to Isabel's house on Thursday, and 
then you will see for yourselves." 

" I think I can guess the style," retorted Needham, 
bent on teazing her. " Gloomy-browed with a fierce 
glance and a meaning smile, blue-black-haired and 
falcon-eyed, with a square heavy jowl, and moustachios 
long enough to tie round his neck in a lover's knot I"" 
That is about the man of the period, as he exists in a 
three volume novel, is it not, Miss Hargrave ?" 

" You have combined all the requirements of wit, 
terseness, and truth in your euphemistic remarks, Mr. 
Needham," retorted Laira in high dudgeon. "Now, if 
it will not spoil your pretty gloves, perhaps you will 
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open the door and let us out, for here we are at our 
own door." 

* Thursday evening then," said Isabel, as she bade 
Needham adieu, and with that the Hargrave party dis- 
missed the carriage and entered Isabel's luxurious 

o 

abode. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

IN CAMDEN TOWN. 

Lionel's marriage with Ethel Sevier was scarcely con- 
summated before retribution came close upon their 
flight. The ceremony once performed, it became more 
and more impossible every day for the baronet to 
conceal from his wife the truth that he was hopelessly 
and irretrievably ruined. For a time she could not, 
would not, believe that she had really been trapped 
into a marriage with a beggar, but when the whole 
clear truth did at last dawn upon her brain, her rage 
and indignation passed all bounds. To a pleasure- 
seeking undisciplined nature, such as Ethel's, the fall 
from the heights of fancied wealth and glory to the 
very lowest abyss of poverty was deep enough to make 
her perfectly regardless of appearances in her de- 
meanour to her husband, perfectly indifferent to the 
wishes of a man who had wilfully entrapped her into 
a marriage whicli he had allowed her to believe would 
lead to riches, power, and position; but was, on the 
contrary, the last downward step to ruin, destitution, 
and despair. 
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It would be difficult to say whose was the keenest 
misery of this most miserable pair in the first weeks of 
their guilty marriage — guilty in every sense, except 
such as the law of the land could take cognizance of in 
the case of either. If the disappointment and humilia- 
tion of the woman were all-crushing to her, if to the 
real miseries of poverty were added a sickening sense 
of defeat in the one great coup of her career, and a 
positive hatred for the man whose base selfishness had 
brought her to such a pass, still Lionel's cup of bitter- 
ness was no less full, in that he had thought she loved 
him at any rate with that kind of passionate admira- 
tion with which he regarded her, and had found when 
too late that she almost shuddered at his caresses, 
shrank from his presence, and scarcely permitted his 
embrace. 

Each deceiver and each deceived, what could they 
expect in the way of happiness in the married state. 
Love on her side there had never been, and the very 
fierceness of his passion for her beauty soon changed 
into hatred as fierce for her vindictive spirit and in- 
sulting defiance of him. 

From a brief and stormy sojourn in Paris, the un- 
happy pair returned to be the pensioners of Lionel's 
mother on what she could spare from her own income. 
They lived in a small lodging in Camden Town, 
rendering each other's lives more acutely wretched by 
the torrents of abuse and reproaches which neither 
spared the other. 

At length, unable to bear each other's society any 
longer, equally unable to find the means for living 
apart, or a reason for procuring a divorce, they agreed 
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to take their own lines in life, only keeping up the 
appearance of a joint establishment by occupying rooms 
in* the same house. 

Then, by degrees, as Ethel began to recover from the 
first shock of her disenchantment, and Lionel, in his 
walks or at his club (to which he still belonged) fell in 
with first one, then another of his former associates, 
life to each became more tolerable as long as they were 
apart. Ethel's rare vocal accomplishments, combined 
with her exquisite beauty, soon made her company 
sought after by people in high social circles ; and that 
handle to her name, for which she had paid so high 
a price, was an "open sesame/' however poor they 
might be, throughout the length and breadth of the 
metropolis. 

Then came Mr. Morley's death. Though Ethel's 
treachery had blasted the great hope of his old age, 
though she had indeed brought down his grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grave, yet he did not forget that 
she was his sister's daughter, and had but followed in 
the erring footsteps of that sister whom he had loved 
so well in the days long long ago. He fulfilled his 
ideas of justice and mercy on his deathbed, as he had 
always striven so nobly to do in his prosperous and 
eventful life. Though he would not leave Ethel any 
portion of his wealth by will, lest it should only be 
swallowed up in her husband's ruin and extravagance, 
he desired his sister and his daughter both to minister 
to Ethel's wants in such measure as might become 
needful. As it was impossible for Euth herself to hold 
any communication with her cousin, Aunt Letitia 
became the medium of supplies, and this with no 
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sparing hand, so that by the time the Hargraves and 
Needhams arrived in London, the position of Sir Lionel 
and Lady Vandeleur had ceased to be one of need. 

The cordial relations that had hitherto existed between 
the houses of Vandeleur and Morley, were not allowed 
to be interrupted by the miserable " fiasco " of the past 
year. Indeed, each and all needed the sympathy that 
it is only in the power of tried friends to give ; and as 
soon as both families were fairly settled in London 
for the season, an effort was made by all concerned 
to get over first meetings as quickly as possible, and 
pave the way to a resumption of the old familiarity 
which had been their natural attitude towards one 
another for more than twenty years. 

Lionel and his wife, were, it is needless to say, 
entirely cut off from the family circle. The Dowager 
Lady Vandeleur, as we must now call her, had re* 
peatedly visited her son, however, always stipulating 
that she should not see Ethel, whom she persisted in 
regarding as the sole cause of all the mischief, which 
was perhaps natural from a mother's point of view. 
Aunt Letitia, too, had seen her niece on several oc- 
casions, when Lionel had been out of the way; for 
though she was by nature far too kind-hearted to be 
long at feud with any one, yet she shrank from meet- 
ing a man, who had so deeply wronged all those she 
held most dear, though in her inmost mind she was 
not really sorry for many of the events of that 
memorable December, inasmuch as they had released 
her favourite Ruth from a most undesirable engage- 
ment, which she had all along feared would end in a 
most ill-assorted marriage. 
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Though Euth declined to go out into ordinary 
society, so soon after her father's death, still she 
exerted herself, not only to receive such more inti- 
mate friends as called upon her, but even accepted in- 
vitations from old acquaintances such as the Hargraves 
and the Needhams, the Marchesa Roselli, or the wife of 
the Bishop, nte Olympia Needham, and her sister, 
now Mrs. Keighley of Kellerton. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE MARCHESA AT HOME. 

On that Thursday evening in June, therefore, on 
which the Marchesa had arranged a friendly gather- 
ing of her more special friends, Ruth, accompanied 
by Aunt Letitia, and her friend, Joan Bennett, was 
among the first to arrive, not without some inward 
misgivings, however, as to how she should comport 
herself in meeting Archie for the first time since the 
ill-fated December days. The Bishop and his bride 
claimed much of her attention, and the young Marchesa 
devoted himself to her as one of his wife's earliest 
friends ; the incessant badinage, moreover, kept up by 
Needham and Joan Bennett, helped, too, to cover her 
embarrassment, so that when Archie and his mother 
did at length arrive, she was able to meet them with 
scarcely any visible trace of the emotion she so much 
desired to hide. It was some minutes, however, before 
she had sufficiently recovered her composure, to at- 
tempt to satisfy herself of Archie's reported deteriora- 
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tion in personal appearance. When she did glance his 
way, she was certainly shocked at the change ; bat as 
it seemed to her, it was not that his beauty was less, 
but that its type was changed, changed from the bright 
colouring and lithesome firmness of muscle, that spoke 
of exuberant health, to the delicate flush and spareness 
of figure, which, to Ruth's loving eyes at once gave 
warning of a constitution undermined. She had 
parted from him when he was a strong, gay, handsome 
lad. She met him again wan and worn, and weakened 
by illness ; the traces of suffering too plainly visible in 
the hollow cheeks, and the sparkling but sunken eyes. 
She had loved him, oh ! how deeply ! in the days of 
his health, and strength, and happiness ; but now, now 
that disease, and suffering, and ruin, had brought him 
almost to the brink of the grave, her love for him was 
deeper, stronger, more self-sacrificing a hundred-fold. 
All the yearning tenderness of her womanly nature 
cried aloud within her : " If he would but love me, 
love me, love me, ever so little even, so that I might 
have the right to nurse him back to health and vigour, 
what would I not give ?" 

Her eyes dwelt upon him only for a brief moment, 
but in that moment, Aunt Letitia and Joan, and 
Ronald, had seen her whole soul shine through her 
eyes, and knew the whole secret of her heart. Isabel's 
voice brought her back once more to the realities of 
life ; Mr. Pemberton and Gerald Maine accompanied by 
a stranger, had entered the room unheeded by her in 
the ecstasy of her feelings. The Marchesa called her 
attention to the new-comers, and introduced the 
stranger to her as Captain Toler, a friend of Mr. 
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Maine's ; Konald caught Keighley's eye, and they both 
looked at Laira, who was demurely engaged in showing 
a new lace pattern to Aunt Letitia, but whose colour, 
nevertheless, was somewhat warmer even over neck 
and bosom than was its wont. 

The two young men glanced curiously at the new- 
comer, to see if his looks carried out Miss Hargrave's 
unqualified praise. He was above the middle height, 
square-shouldered, deep-chested ; a gentleman, unmis- 
takably, smart and military-looking, frank in his 
manners, with a genial smile, and a full, bright, dark 
eye ; he had the air of a man well accustomed to good 
society, and of one born to carry all before him, in 
court, or camp, or grove ; the close short curls of dark- 
est brown, grew somewhat low on his forehead ; the 
ruddy glow t)f abundant vitality was on his cheek, 
giving rich colouring to a complexion clear, but dark ; 
the small head seemed smaller from the great muscular 
development of his throat, which, as well as a too mas- 
sive lower jaw, somewhat detracted from the otherwise 
perfect proportions of his face and figure ; a soft, brown 
moustache shaded his upper lip, not so thick nor so 
long as to conceal a somewhat large but well-formed 
mouth, which disclosed, when he smiled, white, even, 
and regular teeth. He wore neither whiskers nor 
beard, and in age might have been five and thirty or 
thereabouts. He had evidently travelled much, and he 
glided gracefully into any conversation on topics of in- 
dividual interest, to those to whom he was introduced. 
He had been one of Lord Helstone's most intimate 
friends, indeed, had first met Gerald at his house, and 
was therefore all the more readily at home with such 
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old friends of the Helstone family, as Lady Vandeleur, 
and Mrs. Hargrave. The ladies all voted him one of 
the most charming men of their acquaintance ; the 
men said he seemed a " deuced good fellow, with no 
nonsense about him," all heartily endorsed Miss Har- 
grave's opinion of his looks, and congratulated Gerald 
on his choice of friends. Archie alone stood aloof. An 
invincible repugnance to Captain Toler took possession 
of him from the first moment of their introduction ; and 
throughout the evening, he ihaintained a haughty re- 
serve towards the stranger, sufficient to become matter 
of comment to more than one of the family party. 
Lord Helstone put in an appearance later on in the 
evening, between a dinner at a cabinet minister's, and a 
ball at Marlborough House ; and carried off Gerald 
with him to the latter, after he had duly applauded the 
Falling Snowflakes," and the new version of 
Evangeline " in four flats, which Needham had sung 
any time these ten years, all over the United Kingdom. 
But Archie maintained a sullen silence ; never for a 
moment relaxing in his distant hauteur, till Captain 
Toler had wished them all good-night, and taken him- 
self off to other social scenes. 

The ice thus once broken, the old daily intercourse 
between the South Devon families now in town for the 
season resumed itswonted intimacy. Under the inspirit- 
ing influences of the Needhams, Ronald soon regained his 
habitual composure, and though the disappointments in 
the fields both of love and friendship had left their 
mark upon his morbidly sensitive nature, yet there was 
no doubt that his character was strengthened and im- 
proved by the dispelling of dreams which abided only 
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in the realms of fancy and of hero-worship. To Archie's 
face the glow of health gradually returned — to his 
frame its vigour, and with physical robustness came 
now, what before he had so sadly needed, mental and 
moral tone ; giving to his mind a clear perception, and 
to his moral sense a steadfast purpose hitherto unknown 
to this gay young favourite of nature. 

He daily more and more supplied his brother's place 
to his well-nigh heart-broken mother, to whose high- 
minded integrity of character the loss of confidence 
in her eldest born was as keen a blow as would have 
been the loss of Lionel himself. Mother-like, she 
screened her son, even to herself, but to her inmost 
heart the blow had gone none the less straight home ; 
her darling, her firstborn, her idol ; he who had first 
-called forth all her fountains of maternal love — he, the 
first whose baby-lips had learnt to lisp the sacred 
name of mother in her ears — he, the strongest and 
best-favoured of all South Devon's youth — the stalwart 
prop of her age, as he once had been the prattling com- 
panion of her youth — he, Lionel, had brought down 
ruin on himself and her and hers. 

Working side by side with Archie, urging, cheering, 
helping him in his filial devotion, and new-born sense 
of duty, Ruth Morley was ever to be found patient, 
gentle, womanly, ever according the desolate widow a 
daughter's sympathy and love, and in her aim at others' 
happiness plucking bright-coloured blossoms of joy for 
her own heart's wearing by the way. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

GUARDSMAN AND GROOM. 

Not to Archie and Archie's mother only were Ruth's 
visits as those of an angel of hope. There was another 
besides herself into whose once bright life Sir Lionel 
Vandeleur had brought grievous wrong; one whose 
sorrowful lips had confided to her all the supremest 
love and hope that can blossom in a human heart, and 
blossom but to die. That this little waif and stray should 
yet find an earthly shelter in an honest heart was a, 
hope in Ruth's mind paramount to all, and because she 
had come to the belief that in the enduring constancy 
of William Holford that refuge might be found, there- 
fore would she collect from Mona's looks and words 
all that she could construe to his benefit, and pass it 
on with encouraging smiles to the stalwart young groom 
whose loyalty the Vandeleurs had so proved. 

Constant intercourse with people above their own 
rank of life had given a refinement of manner and a 
dignity of bearing to both Holford and Cardew which 
disqualified them from mixing with those who were 
presumably their equals. 

Lionel and Archie, the one from a rough admiration 
of Holford's huge strength and skilled horsemansliip, 
the other from a gentler regard which so often springs 
up in boys for those who first teach them to ride and 
wrestle and box, had admitted Holford to terms of in- 
timacy, feudal in its sources, affectionate in its relations, 
devoted in its results. 

As to Cardew, Gerald had from the first treated the 
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ex-guardsman more as an equal than a servant, and 
had not failed in that treatment to impart to him 
much of the high-bred manner he himself possessed. 
It was therefore but a natural consequence that Holford 
and Cardew, peculiarly situated as they were in their 
relationships to their employers, and greatly cut off on 
these accounts from much intercourse with young men 
of their own social standing, should grow more and more 
together in their sympathies and aspirations. Holford 
heartily entering into Cardew's training for a less 
humble sphere than had been his lot in life heretofore, 
Cardew as heartily sympathising with his friend in the 
troubles of the Vandeleur family and his love for little 
Mona Thorpe. Mr. Pemberton, too, seemed to have 
taken a new lease of life ; not that his physical consti- 
tution had in any respect given way before; but, until 
the absorbing interest of educating George Cardew, 
and pushing him forward in life, had awakened in him 
the desire to live for some one external to himself, his 
mental and moral tendencies had all been somewhat 
warped by the selfishness that usually incrusts men 
past middle age to whom the ties of home, the claims 
of children, and the mingled joys and sorrows of married 
life have been, through long years, unknown. 

Before Cardew had returned from Lady Helstone's, 
Mr. Pemberton had recognised in his keen regard for 
Ronald, the son of his old friend, how deeply implanted 
within the bosom of humanity is the desire of offspring ; 
how desolate, even amid prosperity, is a life that 
embraces no other lives in the autumn of its incomplete 
existence. But in Ronald's character, much ;is he likei 
the young man, there was much that fretted Mr. 

J 4 
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Pemberton, much even that exasperated him, as he 
came to find out in the long visit Ronald had paid him 
in the spring of that same year. Ronald was cautious, 
reserved, and self-opinionated. Mr. Pemberton was 
impulsive, impetuous, and with even a greater belief 
in his own views than Ronald. His own wild, untram- 
melled, easy-going youth found but little of that reflec- 
tion of itself in Ronald, which goes so far to endear 
youth to age of tjie same sex ; on the contrary, sorrow 
and poverty had stamped a reticence and caution upon 
the young man's nature which seemed almost a stand- 
ing reproof to the wilfulness of Mr. Pemberton's own 
youth ; hence, though he esteemed Ronald much and 
loved him passing well, yet it was with relief he could 
turn to George Cardew's turbulent, restless, impulsive 
nature and see in it a reproduction of his own. 

As Gerald had said, Mr. Pemberton was not a man 
to do things by halves. Every one who knew him, 
knew as well as if he had expressed it in words, that 
when he took George Cardew as his so-called secretary, 
he had in his heart already made up his mind to 
adopt him as his own son. Mr. Pemberton's visit to 
Plymouth had made assurance doubly sure in the matter 
of Cardew's real parentage. Mrs. Cardew had told him 
how the boy had been found, still breathing, on the shore, 
clasped in his dead mother's arms — found by Mrs. Car- 
dew's husband, and brought to her to nurse at the time 
of the wreck some three and twenty years before. 
That Mr. Pemberton should have selected a youth of 
whose birth and parentage no one knew anything, one 
who had been found on the sea- shore of South Devon, 
sole survivor of a wrecked ship's crew, gave just the 
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required tinge of romance to the story to make it 
popular among many who might otherwise have 
cavilled at the introduction into their own class of one 
who had been first a nobleman's page, then a trooper 
in the Guards, and, lastly, body-servant to the languid 
haughty aristocrat, Gerald Maine. . 

But Mr. Pemberton was wise in his generation. 
He knew that this was not the time to attempt to 
plant his protege among his own peers, and he was 
content to bide his time. Strangely enough, however, 
as it seemed to the little South Devon colony, now 
congregated in London, Mr. Pemberton did not address 
himself in his perplexity to such old friends as Lady 
Vandeleur or Mrs. Hargrave, perhaps because he 
knew the hostility his plans would provoke in ladies of 
such aristocratic proclivities; but instead, he took 
Aunt Letitia into his especial confidence — light-hearted, 
liberal-minded Aunt Letitia — to whom he almost daily 
brought difficulties to be met, which were the natural 
products of his eccentric Quixotism. To no one more 
sympathetic, more keenly alive to all the joys and 
sorrows around her could Mr. Pemberton have applied. 
Where it was impossible for younger women to forget 
how lately George Cardew had been emancipated from 
the position of a private soldier, Aunt Letitia had age, 
dignity, matronhood wherewith to make it possible 
for her to stoop from her higher sphere, and bridge 
the gap for the dashing young adventurer by giving 
him a motherly helping hand. All this she did, and 
this with so much grace and tact and genuine sincerity 
that George soon learnt to look to her before all woman- 
kind for help in supporting the burden of the honours 

14—2 
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that had been thrust upon him, and for those delicate 
touches of good breeding which none but a woman's 
mind can teach or a lady's manner exemplify. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

ETHEL MEETS AN OLD FRIEND. 

Friendship between the houses of Helstone and Lessurl 

was a matter of history. In generations past there 

had been frequent intermarriages between them, and 

though these had taken place so long ago as only to be 

recognisable in the family tree of which each was so 

proud, still the connection had always been a reason 

for more familiar intercourse between the families than 

the ordinary considerations of social etiquette enjoined. 

The present Lord Lessurl, Ronald's uncle, and Lord 

Helstone had been brother officers, though the former 

had retired from the service very shortly after the 

latter had joined ; and this connection had still further 

cemented the cords of intimacy between the two houses. 

Though Lord Lessurl had so emphatically washed his 

hands of all further responsibilities connected with 

Ronald's career, he nevertheless was willing to do all 

that lay in his power to advance the interests of his 

dead brother's widow and her children. Lord Lessurl 

was not rich, at least for a peer of the realm. He 

considered that in providing for his nephew's education 

he had done as much as could be expected from him. 

Beyond this, there was a family living, which in the 

course of nature would be vacant before many years 

were over, and this he had offered to Ronald, if he 

would but take Holy Orders, and qualify himself for 
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the ministerial function. This, however, Ronald had 
emphatically declined to do. He contented himself 
with simply stating that he did not consider himself a 
fit candidate for Holy Orders, not caring to enter upon 
an endless controversy by giving reasons which his uncle 
was not the man either to appreciate or understand. 

In a lesser degree, friendship and connection in gene- 
rations past, had been established between both these 
titled houses and the Vandeleurs of Red Tor, sufficient 
to make the scions of each race take a special interest 

in those of the other families. 

* 

Sir Lionel's fondness for sport and those pursuits 
which required the maximum of physical strength and 
the minimum of intellectual power, had naturally made 
him indifferent to " life about town." Indeed he seldom 
visited London, and disliked the restraints of so arti- 
ficial a condition of existence. But Lord Lessurl had 
visited Red Tor frequently in Sir Lionel's father's time ; 
and Lord Helstone had made the acquaintance of the two 
young men many years ago when they were still boys. 

To both families, therefore, the scandal of Lionel's 
elopement with his brother's fiancee, was a bitter pill 
to swallow ; it was the sort of thing society did not 
like; and though the world was content to ignore 
what it could not fail to hear about little Mona Thorpe, 
and the consequent disruption of Lionel's engagement 
to the heiress, yet that same world would fain keep 
the gates of its innermost circles closed to people who 
could give so rude a shock to its refined system as had 
Lionel and Ethel 

Lord Helstone, however, being a bachelor, and a 
much younger man than Lord Lessurl, did not feel 
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himself called upon to sit in judgment upon the short- 
comings of his acquaintance in general, or of Sir Lionel 
in particular. He had known absolutely nothing of 
the new Lady Vandeleur, nor more of the Morleys than 
their name and reputation in Devon county for enor- 
mous wealth and unassailable uprightness of character. 
He had received Lionel, on meeting him in London, 
with frank courtesy, if not with cordiality, and had 
quite made up his mind not to allow himself to be 
drawn into any quarrels with which he, individually, 
had nothing to do. 

A few days after the Marchesa Roselli's evening 
gathering, Lord Helstone met Reginald Toler in the 
smoking-room of their club, and their conversation 
fell on topics connected with the people they had met 
on that occasion. 

" Who is this young Marchese Roselli ? w asked Toler, 
as he lighted his Regalia; " I do not remember to have 
heard of him in English society before." 

" Very likely not," replied Lord Helstone ; a he has 
not been much in this country, but in Paris and Vienna 
he had occasioned no little talk, before his beautiful 
cousin took possession of him, body and souL" 

" The Marchesa is his cousin, is she V 

" Yes, on the mother's side, though not a first cousin, 
I believe. I hear it was a love match throughout ; 
though, for my part, I think the elder sister far the 
handsomer of the two." 

" Miss Hargrave ? Well, no ! I do not admire her ; 
distinguished-looking woman; good shoulders and 
arms, but cold by temperament, I should say, and with 
a considerable vein of sarcasm." 
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" Hardly that," said Helstone. " Reserved, if you 
like, very reserved, and a manner somewhat nervous ; 
but a girl who shows herself thoroughbred in every 
smallest incident of everyday life ; in that is her charm." 

"Is that young Vandeleur going in for her, do you 
suppose ?" asked Toler, in a languid way. 

" I should hardly suppose he was ripe for another 
love affair, after his recent fiasco?' 9 said Lord Helstone. 

" What fiasco ?" asked the Captain. 

" You don't mean to say you have not heard all the 
row there has been in the Vandeleur family," answered 
Helstone; "so notorious a scandal would, I should 
have thought, have reached you even in Egypt." 

" I have heard nothing," answered Toler. " As long 
as my poor wife lingered on, I had time for little 
else than attendance on her, and I did not even hear 
the name of Vandeleur mentioned by any of the 
English, at either Thebes or Cairo; and you must 
remember I have only been a fortnight in England 
since my travels. Tell me, what is the story ?" 

" Well ! Archie Vandeleur and his elder brother, the 
baronet of that ilk, both managed to tumble in love 
with the same woman, a Miss — Miss — well, I forget 
her name, but it does not signify, a cousin of that tall, 
pale-faced heiress, Miss Morley, whom you met in 
Cavendish Square ; a woman — I have seen her — like 
Cleopatra, with a dash of Nell Gwynne ; — a Queen of 
Beauty, with all the lascivious animalism of the 
Egyptian, and the alluring capriciousness of an 
Ajspasia ; a superb woman ! but with a bit of the " old 
gentleman's " temper, I suspect. Well, she was engaged 
to the younger brother ; elder brother engaged to Miss 
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Morley, the heirfess. Superb woman finds younger 
brother insipid ; also wants the title. Elder brother, 
thorough Bohemian, bit prize-fighter, bit bull-dog, 
wholly animal, likes superb woman, mislikes pale- 
faced heiress, and the day before the weddings canters 
off with his brother's fiancee, and leaves the other pair 
to manage as best they can. The other night you saw 
Love's remains, not Love itself." 

" By Jove !" laughed Toler, after so graphic a descrip- 
tion of Love's miscarriage, " I must see the pair who 
thought each other worth this domestic tornado. I 
have never seen the girl, have I ? this Cleopatra and 
Aspasia in one? Was she in London society last 
year T 

" I know very little, next to nothing, about her ante- 
cedents," answered Lord Helstone ; " she was a cousin 
of Miss Morley's. Her father died suddenly some- 
where abroad, and she came to live with her uncle at 
Morley Court, which is close to the Vandeleurs' place 
in Devonshire. She had not been there many months 
before she had laid siege to the hearts of both brothers. 
She has married the baronet, as I told you. For many 
reasons I keep on good terms with both brothers. Sir 
Lionel and his wife dine with us to-night. If they 
interest you, come and meet them. Seven o'clock. 
Now I must be off. Of course, say not a word of our 
evening at the Marchesa's." 

" Shall be delighted," answered Toler; " am all im- 
patience to see this incarnation of ideal beauty. Au 



revoir" 



When Lord Helstone had left the smoking-room, 
Toler fell into a brown study. As far as heart went, 
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his wife's death had not affected him. He had never 
loved her, never even pretended to himself that he did 
so. Her large fortune had been the bait, and that 
fortune he had become possessed of absolutely by her 
death. Ho had remained on the Continent, for some 
months after that event, leading a roving, listless life, 
revisiting scenes dear to him in his gay, wilful youth ; 
and throughout these months, as indeed throughout 
his colourless married life, the image of the woman he 
had really loved, of Ethel, had borne him constant 
company. In vain had he sought for some trace of 
her in Rome ; all that was known was that she had 
joined some wealthy relatives at Nice, but to what 
nationality they belonged even was a mystery. Toler's 
experiences of married life had not been such as to 
make him ' eager to submit himself again to its re- 
straints, yet when ho remembered Ethel, and the 
happy life that might have been had not poverty stood^ 
in the way in that bright spring-time in Rome, a great 
shadow of love seemed to fall athwart his unfettered 
brightness, and made him long for Cupid's bonds once 
more. To-day, more than usual, he felt oppressed by 
a certain sense of loneliness in the busy throng of 
London society, and was inclined to confess that even 
to a man still young, a widower, healthful and rich, 
there was a something still wanting, which, whenever 
the vision of Ethel crossed his mind, was supplied. 

It was in a mood such as this that he entered Lord 
Helstone's drawing-room on the evening of the day 
succeeding the Marchesa's party. 

He found himself last of all the guests, and had 
barely had time to make his apologies to his host and 
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his host's mother for his unpunctuality, when dinner 
was announced, and Lord Hektone, hurriedly saying 
to him, " Take Lady Vandeleur down," drew him across 
the room to make the necessary introduction. 

Ethel was standing with her back to Lord Helstone, 
examining some Florentine mosaics, when her host 
approached her, addressed her, and introduced to her 
" Captain Reginald Toler !" 

Then as his lordship hurried away to lead the way 
to the dining-room, these two severed lovers met once 
again — once again now that it was too late, once again 
now that he was wealthy and free to wed, and she the 
wife of a husband she hated, of a man to whom she 
had sold herself for an empty title, thinking that love, 
and all that love could give, were for ever out of her 
reach. 

In the sudden shock of surprise Captain Toler felt 
when he recognised in Lady Vandeleur the Ethel 
Sevier of his fondest dreams, he started back, exclaim- 
ing " Ethel!" and then stopped short. 

Her lips moved, but no word was heard. She placed 
a trembling hand upon his arm, motioning him onward 
by the pressure of her touch. Then as they mixed in 
the throng upon the stairs, she whispered in a low, 
firm tone : 

" We meet for the first time to-night ; the first 
time," she repeated, tightening her hold upon his arm, 
and glancing up in his face. 

" The first time. Yes," he answered, feeling himself 
impelled by a force external to himself to obey her 
unquestioningly. 

Then Ethel's powers of dissimulation, so well trained, 
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so long practised, found but small trouble in reasserting 
themselves. In the flash of thought that came with 
recognition of her old lover, there was as much dread 
of being compromised as reawakened love. She had 
played already for a high stake, the highest at any rate 
within her reach, and by winning it had lost all else. 
Her title to the name of wife she still possessed, and, 
heartless and selfish, bad as she was, she instinctively 
guarded her only treasure in the first unexpected 
shock of surprise and danger. 

But when she had once made him understand beyond 
all doubt the rdle he was to play, and their relative 
positions to one another, her spirits rose, her confidence 
in her own powers, of deceit on the one hand, and fas- 
cination on the other, came back to her. By the time 
they had taken their seats at table, she was in full 
swing of the routine of Town-talk, Operas, Balls, Hur- 
lingham, the Horse Show, the Galleries, the last new 
Prima Donna ! Yet the first course was not over before 
she had decided on the manner of duping her husband 
it would be necessary to pursue ; the second was not 
finished before she was scheming to find out whether 
Toler's heart was still her own ; or, if not, how she 
might best regain possession of it. 

It would be the safest course to make husband and 
lover acquainted, certainly. She took a casual oppor- 
tunity, in the course of the evening, of effecting an 
introduction, and made Toler understand, before they 
parted, that she should be in the Row alone on the 
following morning. 

Toler purposely out-stayed the other guests, in the 
hope of gleaning from his host some details of the 
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Vandeleur affairs, so that he might not enter the lists 
quite defenceless by reason of his total ignorance of all 
that had occurred during the past year. 

" Well ! what do you think of them, Toler ?" said 
Lord Helstone banteringly, as he returned to the draw- 
ing-room from seeing his last batch of guests to the 
hall-door. 

"Think of whom ?" said Toler, with an air of innocent 
surprise. 

" Who ? why, the Vandeleurs, of course. Did I not 
ask you on purpose to meet them ? Are they not a 
splendid couple ¥' 

"Lady Vandeleur is handsome, certainly ," replied 
Toler guardedly; "but there is too much of the 
' bounding animal ' about her to suit my taste." 

" Why ! I thought the ' bounding animal ' was just 
what you most admired in women/' laughed Helstone. 
" Come now, own her to be, as I really think she is, the 
finest woman in Town this season !" 

" I own nothing of the kind," rejoined Toler. " She 
has fine eyes, I admit, and magnificent arms and 
shoulders. Her forehead is too low, her mouth too 
large, her hair too red — - — " 

" Red, indeed !" exclaimed Helstone. " I never saw 
a richer auburn. But what do you think of Vandeleur 
himself ? It is not often you see such a figure of a man. 
He might stand to a sculptor as a model for Hercules." 

"A powerful man — a very powerful man," replied 
the other ; " more suited to the wrestling-ring than to 
a London drawing-room, in my opinion. There is 
about as fierce a look in that fellow's eyes as I ever saw 
in any human being." 
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"I fancy it is only in appearance," said Helstone. 
"At least I never heard of any awful outbreaks of 
passion. Giants, as a rule, are easy-tempered. ,, 

" Giants, as a rule, have their own way ; at any rate 
in such things as they think worth quarrelling about," 
answered Toler. " By the way, who was Lady Vande- 
leur before she married ?" 

" I told you before, I don't know. She is a relation 
of some neighbours of the Vandeleurs in Devonshire. 
The neighbours were called Morley. That Miss Morley 
you met last night at the Marchesa's is her first cousin. 
As I told you at the Club, Lady Vandeleur was en- 
gaged to the younger brother, a fair-haired youngster 
with blue eyes, about as unlike this one as you can 
imagine ; and, on the very day before the wedding was 
to have taken place, she bolted with the baronet, who 
was himself engaged at the time to the Miss Morley 
whom you saw in Cavendish Square." 

"A pleasant family row, indeed," said Toler, in a 
musing, preoccupied way. " And pray, what about the 
fair-haired youngster ? Did he go mad, or shoot him- 
self, or do anything melodramatic ?" 

" Nothing of the sort. You saw him yourself at the 
Roselli's last night, with old Lady Vandeleur. ,, 

" Oh ! is that the man V said Toler, as if waking 
from a dream. " Certainly very unlike Sir Lionel. I 
thought he seemed to be going in for Miss Morley, or 
what comes to much the same thing, Miss Morley for 
him." 

" They were all children together," answered Hel- 
stone ; " and may be very intimate without any love- 
making. I don't fancy Archie is likely to take to any 
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girl just yet. He has had too sharp a lesson from his 
sister-in-law." 

" All the more reason why he should be caught on 
the rebound. Mark my words, Miss Morley means to 
marry that fellow, and, what is more, will do it. Now, 
good-night." 

Toler lit his cigar, and as he wandered homeward 
under the starlit sky of a June night, he pondered 
much within himself as to whither all this would lead. 
Certainly, he told himself, he was not going to be 
dragged into clandestine meetings with Lady Vande- 
leur, whatever might have been his relations in the 
past with Miss Ethel Sevier. He had loved the girl 
wildly, passionately perhaps, and had behaved selfishly „ 
ungenerously, even shamefully! But the thing was 
past. The girl was married— married well— was a 
baronet's wife. Let him forget that little liaison in 
Rome. Let her forget it. It were best forgotten by 
both. Yet he felt he could not shun her. From hints 
she had let drop it was evident she was very unhappy, 
and — ah, well ! — she was very lovely ! and the memory 
of past caresses was very sweet to Reginald Toler in 
the June evening air. He was curious, too, to know 
how the Bohemian, easy-going, cosmopolitan opera- 
singer had so adapted her life and herself to the con- 
ventionalities of English life as to obtain a footing 
among all the orthodox respectabilities among whom 
she now moved. That he should shun her for her own 
sake, never entered Captain Toler's head. If any at- 
tachment to himself still lingered in the unhappy 
woman's heart — why ! so much the better for him. 
She must look out for herself. A vision of Sir Lionel 
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in other than forgiving mood, did cross Toler's mind as 
he reached this phase of his meditations ; but his nerves 
and his muscles were alike of steel, and visions of infu- 
riated husbands were no more wont to disturb his 
waking hours than to molest his sleep. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

DIAMOND CUTS DIAMOND. 

One P.M. on a cloudless June morning, in Rotten Row ! 
Rotten Row ! where congregate the flower of England's 
beauty and wealth, and birth and fashion, where idle- 
ness dons the garb of social duty, while hiding talents 
in a napkin, and vulgar ostentation is toned down 
almost to good taste against its will. 

Not to know Reginald Toler arguefd a man him- 
self unknown. Had he not been a pattern for every 
tyro in fashionable life to make himself upon any 
time this fifteen years past ? Had he not been 
pointed out to each successive generation of coming 
Guardsmen, 'Varsity men, and Woolwich cadets, as 
the very quintessence of a thoroughbred, thorough- 
going man-about-town ? as the best known, best 
looking, best dressed man of his day? as a crack- 
shot, a steady bat, a good oar, a perfect seat across 
country, and the best amateur about Town with the 
gloves ? Every one who was anyone in Rotten Row 
knew all this by heart, and a good deal more besides ; 
but what came after his virtues was instantly sup- 
pressed in the minds of both women and men, who in 
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the world that assembles daily at noon in Hyde Park, 
are not wont to blaspheme their idols, be their vices 
what they may. 

That Toler was selfish, heartless, and cruel, the gay 
throng knew well ; that his prey was uprooted from 
honour and honesty in some lower strata of society, or 
filched from some dishonoured husband among his 
peers, was not the business of " Society." What would 
you ? He did not drink, nor did he cheat at .cards. 
In all other devilries in life he might take his fill, and 
welcome, as far as " Society " was concerned. In 
society he was pre-eminent as a gay Lothario — a Don 
Juan. The women raved about his looks; the men 
swore by him as a type of their order, as a sort of 
demigod, who lived their life, it is true, but who lived 
that life more vigorously, more skilfully, with greater 
pace, less wear and tear, faster and worse than any of 
themselves. 

But there was no evil perceptible in Toler's bright 
frank face as he sauntered down the Row this warm 
June morning ; nor was his expression that baby-inno- 
cence which is sometimes the result of a florid com- 
plexion and a clear eye; — a mere whited sepulchre. 
No ! his brow was open and manly, his tread firm and 
elastic, a man whose iron nerve successfully kept con- 
science at bay, and whose perfect health precluded all 
possibilities of boredom or ennui. 

It was not long before he found her of whom he was 
in search. A little back from the path, in the shade 
thrown by a huge elm, dressed in a costume of violet 
silks of different shades, sat Ethel, Lady Vandeleur, a 
woman who by the laws of God should ere now have 
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been his wife. But the law of his own heart had bidden 
him drop his stolen fruit, and leave it, when plucked 
from its bough, to wither and perchance to perish ; to 
gather to him monies with a wife, an unloved, sickly 
woman, who soon would die. And other laws, laws 
that had nought to. do with him, and less with God, 
had given this woman to be Vandeleur's wife ; and as 
he thought of these things, Reginald Toler felt very 
glad, with the sort of gladness mortals in Rotten Row 
may be supposed to feel when a knowledge that their 
cup of iniquity is not so full as they thought it was, is 
first brought home to them. 

And Ethel ! how was it with her, now that the one 
only idol of her youth was once more within her reach ? 
Alas ! she was a woman, and she loved. She felt, by 
a subtle instinct, that his passion for her of days gone 
by had faded as his other loves ; but could she not re- 
kindle it ? could not she wake again in his amorous 
nature the feelings she had been wont to call into play 
with but one flash of her violet eyes ? Lionel she had 
never loved ; and now she loathed him. All the great 
happiness she might have had, if she had been Toler's 
wife instead of Vandeleur's, was for ever before her 
mind's eye in vivid colours, till constant meditation on 
causes for discontent and possible disruption of the 
marriage tie, had almost brought her to face dishonour 
as her fate, and to accept a love of Hell where there 
was no place for one of Heaven. 

° Here alone V 9 said Toler, with a fine air of surprise, 
as he seated himself by Lady Vandeleur's side. 

" Did you expect to find my husband with me ?'* 

15 
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answered she with curling lip. " The Row is not much 
in his line." 

" I thought to find any one so well known in Town 
as Lady Vandeleur, the centre of an admiring crowd," 
said he, with a short laugh. 

"A truce to banter, Reginald," she replied. "I 
might have supposed the season could not pass with- 
out our meeting ; but when I heard you had not re- 
turned from Egypt in the spring, I had some hope we 
might have been kept apart for another year." 

" Hope was it you felt ?" said he. " If such was the 
sentiment, why tell me to meet you here to-day i" 

" Because we must both know the line of conduct to 
be followed," she answered calmly. "If you would 
avoid me, avoid me. No one can know more than that 
we were introduced for the first time by Lord Helstone 
last night. But I know you will not avoid me, Regi- 
nald, and I do not desire that you should. I have 
fought my way up out of the desolation you — yes, you 
— brought upon me in my days of innocence ; I have 
fought my way up, I say, to the place of an English 
matron — a baronet's wife ! But it is very lonely, 
Reginald, very lonely, to be neglected first, ihen scorned 
by the man who has sworn to protect you ; very lonely 
to move among a crowd, flattered, admired, courted, by 
all the men perhaps, but with never a woman to speak 
one word of sympathy in one's ears." 

" Nonsense ! Ethel ! This is childish. I never knew 
you pull out the sentimentality stop before. Why on 
earth should women avoid you ? What can they know 
against you V 

" They know nothing," she answered ; " they sus- 
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pect everything. You have heard the story of my 
marriage ?" 

" If you mean, by ' the story/ the fact that you were 
engaged to one brother and ran away with the other, I 
have heard it," said he harshly. 

Ethel winced. There was a hardening of the lines 
about her mouth as she proceeded : " I married in 
haste, because I knew that evil tongues were already 
busy with my reputation in certain circles in Rome. 
I married in haste, lest those rumours should reach 
Morley Court, and make me a homeless, friendless out- 
cast, before I had the law on my side as some man's 
wedded wife. I married the baronet, and not his 
brother, partly because my position as Lady Vandeleur 
was less assailable than as the wife of a poor younger 
son, and partly because I had some pity left in me, 
hardened as I am, for the boy-lover from whom I ran 
away ; sufficient pity to wish to save him from marry- 
ing a woman— such as I." 

"Highly creditable, I am sure," muttered Toler. 
" Your stock of commiseration did not hold out long 
enough, then, to be of use to Sir Lionel also V 

" Knife cuts knife," she answered. " We had neither 
of us anything to lose. As things stand now, I appear 
to have been the greater dupe. If he should ever know 
the truth " She shuddered, and was silent. 

" How can he ever know the truth, unless you tell 
him V 

" I am sometimes driven to tell him — almost — " she 
said, very slowly, her eyes staring vacantly straight 
before her — " almost, when my life is harder than I 
can bear. It would be pleasant, very pleasant, when 

15—2 
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one cared for life and name and fame no more, to let 
him know, once and for ever, who had been the most 
befooled." And as she said this she clenched her teeth 
and clasped her hands, and her very lips grew white. 

" You are a pleasant companion for a morning in the 
Row, Ethel ! You are, by Jove ! If I suffered from 
nerves, you would be enough to give one a fit of the 
horrors. Do, for Heaven's sake, compose yourself; 
people will think you mad." 

" Then they will not think far wrong," she said with 
a jarring laugh ; " but I did not mean to talk of 
myself and my life when I asked you to come to-day, 
Reginald. I want to hear of your travels, your life 
since we parted in Rome. My nerves are not what 
they were, as you see. Cheer me, talk to me as of old, 
as only you can talk, and I shall soon shake off this 
depression." 

Soon, as Ethel full well knew, her spells began to 
work. The power of her beauty, the brightness of her 
wit, the brilliancy of her repartee, now that her will 
had once more conquered the gloomy forebodings of 
her lonelier moments, all played on Toler as of yore in 
Rome. Her keen intelligence had found every joint 
in his armour — had found and had pierced before, did 
find and did pierce now. In the conversation that 
followed they fully made each other understand the 
r6le each was to play. That Lionel, who spent his days 
with jockeys and prizefighters, grooms and " touts," 
and his evenings in society still less reputable, that 
Lionel should put a spoke in the wheel of their amuse- 
ments was too improbable to cost either a moment's 
thought. Indeed, Lionel troubled himself not at all 
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about his wife's arrangements, and when he did hear 
that she was frequently seen with Captain Toler in 
the Row and at the Opera, he only thanked his stars 
that some one could be found to study her whims and 
stand her temper. 

But before the season was over society certainly did 
talk, and expressed itself in as loud tones of reproba-. 
tion as society ever allows within its charmed circle. 
For Lady Vandeleur and Captain Toler were both 
placed on lofty social pinnacles, and their doings com- 
manded an interest in the fashionable world that 
smaller folks would have failed to arouse. Not a day 
passed but that these two were seen together in public, 
and each day diminished Ethel's acquaintance among 
people who in the smallest degree considered the pro- 
prieties of life. Even old Lady Helstone, who for the 
sake of " Auld lang syne " had been among the 
staunchest supporters of Sir Lionel's wife, now de- 
clared her inability to receive her within her doors. 
As for Toler, so complete was his infatuation from the 
day on which he once more entered the toils in Rotten 
Row, that he entirely abjured all society to which 
Lady Vandeleur was not admitted, and was ever her 
close attendant wherever her ladyship might choose to 
lead. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

AUNT LETITIA SPEAKS HER MIND. 

Meanwhile the daily intercourse between the house- 
holds of the Dowager Lady Vandeleur and Miss 
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Morley had by the end of the London season com- 
pletely re-established the familiar footing on which 
Archie and Ruth had stood throughout their lives. 
u Matters will come right yet," Aunt Letitia would 
say to the Dowager. " Where a woman's heart is set 
upon a man, she will win him in the end, if no other 
woman be in the way ; and one can hardly suppose 
the obstacle in Archie's path is bis brother's wife." 

And the Dowager would quite agree with her old 
friend, keeping her own counsel nevertheless; for did 
she not already know that at last ber youngest born 
had learnt to seek for joy and peace from that faith- 
ful heart that had been his throughout. 

" It is Ruth's money that stands in the way/' she 
would say, in reply to Aunt Letitia's remarks ; " while 
my Archie has neither fortune nor profession, he will 
never ask Ruth to be his wife." 

" The more fool he !" Aunt Letitia would retort. 
" He wants money. He wants the position money 
gives. He wants love to woo his mind back to happi- 
ness and his body back to health. Here is a woman 
who loves the very ground he treads on, and yet he 
cannot pocket his pride and ask her !" 

"He does not think Ruth would believe in his 
attachment after all that has passed." 

" Ruth is a woman of sense, not a jealous fool ! A 
woman of Ruth's stamp does not expect to be the 
object of amorous raptures." 

" Every woman expects to be first in the affections 
of the man she marries," Lady Vandeleur would reply, 
not knowing how to combat Aunt Letitia's determina- 
tion to bring matters to a point between the two. 
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" Though as to that, I must say I do not think my boy 
has a spark of feeling left for Ethel." 

One day, after the two elder ladies. had been dis- 
cussing the possible fortunes of various people, Archie's 
and Ruth's in particular, Aunt Letitia returned to her 
home with a steadfast determination to have no more 
shilly-shallying, but to speak her mind freely to her 
niece before that day was over. On entering Ruth's 
boudoir for that purpose she found her niece closeted 
with Mona Thorpe, the two girls holding each other's 
hands and Mona in tears. 

"I am so glad you have come, aunt," said Ruth, 
looking up. " Here is Mona saying that she has made 
up her mind to leave us all because of some foolish 
words she has overheard downstairs." 

"Come to me, child, and tell me what troubles 
you," said Aunt Letitia, gently drawing the girl to her. 

But Mona's tears only fell the faster, and never a word 
could she say. 

" It seems," said Ruth, by way of explanation, " that 
William Holford's good looks are more appreciated in 
other quarters than by our Mona, and there are some 
who think that if Mona were out of the way they 
might have a chance themselves with the fine fellow ; 
and they have been saying things to her with a view 
to make her leave us." Without having the remarks 
of the housekeeper's room repeated to her, Aunt Letitia 
knew well enough what sort of things could be and 
would be said of little Mona by those to whom her 
unhappy story was known, and as it was hopeless to 
expect that so great a scandal should be kept secret, 
she had already come to the conclusion that some other 
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home must be found for the victim of Sir Lionel's selfish 
cruelty. But Mrs. Slade still had hopes that time would 
alter Mona's mind in the matter of William Holford, 
und that the girl might yet be an honoured wife and 
happy mother, where the follies of her earliest youth 
could not follow to poison the springs of all her pos- 
sible joys. 

"Look here, Mona," said the old lady gently, "you 
know that in all the world you have no greater or 
truer friends than my niece and I. I believe you are 
.right to go, but not to live alone. If you are still 
determined not to be Holford's wife, we must find you 
some safe and happy home till some sunshine comes 
into your life again. But tell me truly, dear, is it 
because your heart clings to the love which is passed, 
that you cannot find it in you to reward the faithful 
fellow who would be ready to marry you to-morrow if 
you would but take him V 

" It is not that," said Mona very softly, and blushing 
rosy red. 

"Then what is it?" said Mrs. Slade, smoothing 
her golden hair as though she were fondling a little 
child. 

"It is," answered Mona hesitatingly, "it is because I do 
love Holford now that I cannot marry him. The story 
of my shame would follow me even as his wife, and it 
would blight his life as it has blighted mine. There- 
fore I have told him again this very day that it can 

never be." 

" It seems to me you are looking at only one side of 

the question, Mona," answered Mrs. Slade. " You have 

it in your power to make this man's life not only very 
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happy in your love, but very prosperous by your 
money. He loved you with a passionate love when 
you were a sinless and penniless girl, he loved you 
with a generous devotion when you were still penni- 
less but not sinless. Now surely comes your oppor- 
tunity. He is a poor man, a dependant, though a 
noble-minded one. Yet from his close intimacy with 
those above him in station, he, like George Cardew, is 
fitted for a higher place in the social scale than it has 
.ever been his lot to fill. With your money, and made 
happy by your love, what could he not rise to in the 
colonies, where none will ask and none will care 
what may have happened to you both in years gone 
bye ?" 

Mona's tears fell fast, but through them all some 
rays of hope reached her from the old lady's words. 
Yes, perhaps in some other land, where her story was 
unknown, there might be happiness at last. 

"And now, Mona., think quietly over what I have 
said. I will see you again presently." Then, as Mona 
left the room, she turned to Ruth. 

" I came up to your room, Ruth," she said, " with 
the intention of giving you the lecture that has now 
been diverted into another channel It seems to me, 
my dear, that everybody is playing at cross purposes. 
Now, at any rate there is no necessity for concealing 
anything between us two. Point blank, then, do you 
or do you not mean to marry Archie Vandeleur V 9 

" I think, aunt, you should rather say, does or does 
not Archie Vandeleur mean to marry me. I can't pro- 
pose to the man." 

"That is exactly what you must do," said Aunt 
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Letitia decisively. " Archie thinks you would imagine 
he was after your money if he came forward now, 
immediately upon all that has happened." 

"I cannot go to meet him farther than I have 
already," replied Roth meekly. 

" But you love him V asked Aunt Letitia. 

u I have loved him all my life," she answered. u Do 
not try to hurry him or me, dearest aunt," she added. 
" If it is fated that we shall be man and wife, sooner 
or later opportunity will not be wanting." 

"Still, Ruth, you must remember this, that he 
cannot stand an English winter, at any rate for 
years to come ; and this, that penniless as he is, he 
can only get a southern clime and the luxuries his 
health requires through his wife's love and fortune. 
But when you consider that he knows this as well as 
you or I, is it any wonder that he feels it well-nigh 
impossible to declare his love, poverty-stricken as he 
is ? No, Ruth ; take my word for it, this is a case in 
which the woman must take the lead; and if you 
would save his life, the step must be taken soon." 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

A FAMILY JAB. 



The London season at an end, Ruth and her aunt per- 
su&ued the Dowager Lady Yandeleur and Archie to 
accompany them to the English lakes, with Holford 
and Mona Thorpe still in attendance. On the plea of 
health, but in reality to give George Cardewthe ad van- 
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tages of foreign travel, Mr. Pemberton joined the annual 
invasion of Switzerland by the British. Hargraveand 
Need ham returned to their maternal roof-trees at Daw- 
combe. Gerald took himself off to the United States 
for a year's travel, he himself said to improve his mind, 
others said for him, to enable him to get over a disap- 
pointment in a certain quarter ; and there were found 
persons — the Needhams, to wit — who said Laira Har- 
grave had behaved badly ; but perhaps all that family 
were waiting for coronets ! 

Sir Lionel and his wife had thus far avoided open 
scandal by continuing to occupy rooms in the same 
house, driving occasionally in the same carriage, and 
being seen in one another's company at such houses as 
still acknowledged Lady Vandeleur's claims to be re- 
ceived in society. Yet the occasions on which this ill- 
matched pair found any topic of mutual interest for 
conversation, were sufficiently rare to make it a matter 
of intense surprise to Ethel when, one morning, Lionel, 
in a state of much excitement, burst into her room with 
an open letter in his hand. 

Lionel was too elated even to resent the look of 
hatred and scorn with which his wife received him ; 
for they had parted the night before with even more 
bitter rancour than usual. 

" At last," he burst out, " at last there is a change in 
our luck. My lawyer writes from Exeter to say that 
the little place in Wales, which we thought of no ac- 
count, has turned out a veritable mine of wealth. A 
seam of coal has been discovered there. Properly worked , 
it will bring in enough to enable us to buy back Tied 
Tor, and hold our heads up in the world once more." 
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" You don't suppose I would go back to Red Tor V 
she answered. " No ! not if you were rich enough to 
make it a fairy palace, instead of the dismal out-of-the- 
way place it is. Our life is not so harmonious, Lionel, 
that we could afford to indulge in the luxury of only 
each other's society, even in South Devon." 

" You can stay where you like, live where you like, 
go to the devil, if you like," said he savagely ; u but, 
for my part, I mean to live at Bed Tor, if I can buy it 
back with the proceeds of this mine." 

"How is it the Welsh property has escaped the 
wreck V she asked. " I thought every acre had gone 
to pay your debts, or was on the point of going, when 
you honoured me by making me the deceived wife of a 
pauper, baronet !" 

" It is no time to wrangle," he answered fiercely. " I 
did not come here to quarrel. You may be pretty 
certain, if I did not find it a necessity for us to act 
together, I should not have wasted time in asking your 
opinion. It seems that more money is required to 
work the mine than can be raised on anything my 
family possesses; but the lawyer wrote to your aunt, 
Mrs. Slade, and she has agreed to advance the sum 
wanted, in the shape of a settlement on you. Now the 
question the lawyer wants answered is, whether you will 
authorise the expenditure of the income arising from 
this settlement on working the mine ?" 

" In other words, not to put too fine a point on the 
matter," she answered sneeringly, "you want me to 
throw my good money after your bad, to give up my 
own independent income in order that I may make 
your fortune! I think not, Sir Lionel Vandeleur! 
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You might have known me well enough to be sure this 
would prove a fool's errand !" 

" Not such a fool's errand as may at first appear/' 
said he, smiling sarcastically. " Mrs. Slade at least was 
no stranger to your generous character. Here are her 
words, copied from her letter by the lawyer himself : 
1 In the event of Lady Vandeleur declining to expend 
the interest of this sum, for the first five years, in the 
development of the coal-mine, no settlement will be 
made on her by me, as it is for the permanent benefit 
of herself and her husband that I consent to make them 
this provision.' Now, my Lady Vandeleur, perhaps 
you will change your tune." 

" Let me see the letter," she answered, sullenly. 

" I have not forged it," he said, as he contemptuously 
tossed her the letter. 

She stood musing with the open letter in her hand. 
Some joyful idea evidently struck her; a smile lighted 
up her face, her eyes, but it was a smile of triumph, not 
of peace. 

" I wonder what devilry she is hatching now ?" 
thought Lionel to himself, as he watched her. " Well !" 
said he aloud, " is it a bargain V 

" If there be a bargain in the matter/' she replied, " I 
will make my own with this lawyer in person, not with 
you." 

" Very good," said he, with a contemptuous shoulder- 
shrug ; " I am going to Exeter at once to see him. If 
you can stand my companionship for the journey, you 
may as well come too. I hate Exeter, so I shall put 
up at Silvercross, and get a breath of sea air." 

" Why, we should both be mobbed !" retorted Ethel. 
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" Objects of public curiosity, eh ?" he said " We can 
get out of that. Helstone takes his yacht round there 
next week, and says there is room for us both on 
board. But it seems he has fish of his own to fry in 
that neighbourhood, so we may be left to kick our 
heels on shore sometimes, while he is philandering at 
Dawcombe." 

"At Dawcombe !" said Ethel. "Why, who on earth 
is there in that deadly-lively little hole to interest Lord 
Helstone ?" 

" If I mistake not, my dear," said Lionel, banteringly, 
"Laira Hargrave will take a matrimonial flight far 
above your head. For some time I thought Gerald 
Maine was the favoured swain, but he is off "for a tour 
round the world, and I can make a fairly shrewd guess 
at the reason why." 

" Lord Helstone has certainly kept his own counsel 
well, if this is really the case. Still he would hardly 
have asked U8 to accompany him on a love-making 
tour, I should have thought." 

" He has not asked us to join him on his cruise. He 
only said he should lay-to by Silvercross for a fortnight 
or three weeks, and it would be very jolly if we were 
there too." 

"Very jolly," said Ethel, mockingly. "While Lord 
Helstone is away at the Hargraves, you and I are to 
do Darby and Joan at the Silvercross Hotel, I sup- 
pose !" 

" I believe Toler accompanies him," said Lionel care- 
lessly. " As he seems to be first favourite with your 
ladyship, at present, perhaps the dulness of Silvercross 
may be ameliorated." 
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" So he does not care even enough to be jealous/' 
thought Ethel, " and we married but six months ago !" 
" Captain Toler is not bad company," she said, with 
assumed indifference ; " but it will take more than his 
society to make Silvercross supportable." 

" It is absolutely necessary I should see my lawyer 
at once about the Welsh property. It was the only 
part of the estate that was entailed, otherwise it would 
not be still in my hands. I go to Silvercross next 
week. You can go or stay here, as you please." 

"Stay in London alone, in August! No, thank 
you !" she said, derisively. 

" I dare say you have influence enough over Toler to 
make him stay too," said Lionel, brutally. 

" So he is jealous, after all," thought Ethel ; but she 
let his taunt pass in silence. Her time had not yet 
come. " I will be ready to accompany you," she said 
with mock humility ; " but I will make my own terms 
with the lawyer." 

"Fool that he is," said Ethel to herself, when 
Lionel's heavy footfall was no longer audible. " Fool 
that he is to taunt me so unmercifully, so unceasingly. 
But my revenge is not far off, and he shall drink 
humiliation to the dregs." 



CHAPTER XL. 

RUTH MOELEY MAKES A PROPOSAL. 

Ruth Morley and Mrs. Slade had secured a villa on 
the banks of Derwentwater, sufficiently far from 
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Keswick or Portinscale to make sure of not being inun- 
dated by tourists ; and thither had they retired with the 
first heat of August, with Mona Thorpe as their attendant 
and the Vandeleurs, mother and son, with the trusty 
Holford as their guests. Every one interested was per- 
fectly aware that this arrangement must necessarily 
conduce to some positive conclusion in the lives of all 
Every one felt it, yet no one tried to avoid it A definite 
answer must be given somewhere to the question 
spoken or unspoken, between all these human hearts i 
" Why not on the banks of Derwentwater as well as 
any where else ?" Still a society of six people, four of 
whom are called upon to make up their minds on one 
of the most, if not the most, important questions in life, 
is not likely to be continuously agreeable either to 
themselves or to outsiders. Lady Vandeleur was much 
broken by all she had passed through, and Aunt 
Letitia, though as usual the most vivacious of any 
society in which she joined, seemed nevertheless hesi- 
tating, embarassed, and for her usual self, almost 
irritable by comparison. To no one, however, not even 
her old friend Lady Vandeleur, did she open her heart ; 
and to Ruth, who became openly solicitous about her 
aunt's change of demeanour, she would only vouchsafe 
the same answer always, " When you and Archie have 
made up your minds, my dear, you will find that the 
clouds will immediately disappear from mine." 

An end to this period of uncertainty soon came. 
Before they had been a fortnight at the villa on the 
lake, a letter came for Archie Vandeleur from a well- 
known firm of sugar-planters in Demarara, offering 
him the post of overseer on one of their plantations if 
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he could go at once. True, the last three overseers 
had been killed off in as many years, one by yellow 
fever, one by sun-stroke and one by drink ; but the 
salary offered was good, far better than young Vande- 
leur had ventured to hope for. He had already 
announced to his mother his resolution to accept the 
sugar-planter's offer, and with the open letter still in 
his hand, he went down the lawn to the brink of the 
lake, where, under a huge ash, Ruth was sitting with 
a book alone. . . . There was not much to say, yet he 
found strange difficulty in saying it. Strange difficulty 
even though his mind was made up and he had but to 
announce his decision. 

u But Demarara is more than unhealthy," argued 
Ruth, who had been quite taken aback by this new 
and startling disclosure. " It is a very burial-ground 
to the English. Oh, Archie ! you must not go." 

" It is better to risk everything, Ruth, than to live 
on as I am, greatly dependent on my poor mother, 
poor, professionless, purposeless. I have quite made 
up my mind to go. More than that, I must go at once. 
The Firm insist upon this, the plantation being even at 
this moment under the direction of a man who is 
always three-parts drunk, and will probably have 
killed himself with rum even before I arrive. I shall 
go up to London to-morrow, Ruth, and I shall sail in a 

week ; and if — if I ever should come back, dear " 

and here his eyes sought hers, and spoke the unsaid 
question in that language of their own so much more 
positive than words. 

What reason now for coy reserve or maidenly 
reticence. " Have you not known, my darling, my 

16 
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Archie, my own only love, that I have loved you all 
my life V she said. Then half in tears, yet smiling 
with her lips, she was gathered to his breast, and was 
at peace. 

But though in the anguish of farewell his hesitating 
judgment had grown firm, and love had conquered 
pride, it was only so far as the avowal went that he 
had given way. 

" Now I shall face the danger happily," he said, as 
he stroked her nut-brown hair, "for when I have 
borne the toil of a man, I shall receive a man's reward. 
Now I shall work with heartiness and energy, for 
your love will be with me away, and will crown my 
return to my home." 

She looked up at him wondering. " Of what are 
you speaking, my own V she said. " Where would you 
go, but to your own estates, yours always, Archie, to 
dear old Red Tor V 

But Archie's fair young face grew clouded and was 
very grave. 

" This cannot be, my Ruth. Day by day, hour by 
hour, since we came back to England, I have loved you 
more and more ; but I had not meant to tell you so 
till some hope at least of future fortune would justify 
my speech. If 1 looked back now, even while my 
hand is on the plough, and led a life of ease and 
luxury on money I bad never won, the world would 
say assuredly that I chose you for your wealth ; and 
the more so, because of all that has gone before. No, 
Ruth ! do not seek to turn me from my fixed purpose. 
I shall not go alone. William Holford has promised, 
has insisted on coming with me. Mona has again 
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refused him, and this time he has appeared to feel that 
his pursuit of her is hopeless." 

" My Archie, you cannot go. Is it to lose you thus 
at last, that I have waited all this weary time ; that I 
have seen you love and woo another, that I have 
nursed you when you were on the brink of the grave ? 
You cannot, must not, shall not go !" 

The usually calm, stately woman quite broke down. 
That perhaps he did not love her well enough to ask 
her to be his wife, had crossed her mental vision with 
anguish more than once; but that when she knew his 
love, and could breathe a very life of rapture in that 
knowledge, that then the cup of bliss should be dashed 
from her lips, because he was too proud to share her 
wealth with her; ah! this was more than she had 
strength to bear ! 

Then, as he gently disengaged himself, he saw 
Holford's well-knit figure advancing from the house. 

" A telegram, sir," said Holford. 

Archie opened it, and this was what he read : 
"^ord Helstone, Silvercross, to Archibald Vandeleur, 
Rowan Villa, Keswick. Come to Silvercross instantly, 
and bring Lady Vandeleur. Lionel dangerously hurt." 
Then he passed the paper to Ruth and hurried into the 
house. 

All thought of Demerara and sugar-plantations must 
for the moment at any rate be given up. How to 
break the news to poor broken-hearted Lady Vande- 
leur was enough to occupy the minds of both Ruth 
and Archie. " A fall, a broken arm, perhaps. Lionel 
always rode so hard and straight;" and so they 
thought to comfort that unhappy mother ; though in 

16—2 
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their hearts they thought it must be worse, or Helstone 
would not have sent so strong a message. 

By the first available train they were goner- Archie 
and his mother and William Holford, but not till the 
last named, generous in all his thoughts and deeds, 
had told Mona of his worst fears ; and she, still cling- 
ing to the love that once had been, or rather to its 
memory, had bidden him, with tears, take her free 
forgiveness to Lionel, if the danger intimated in the 
message should mean that hope was over and death 
was near. 

Then these two, Ruth and Mona, went apart, apart 
from the outer world, even from Aunt Letitia, and 
prayed with all their hearts for him who once had 
been so much to each of them, for him who had 
dragged their names through the mud, their honour 
in the dirt, for him who had seduced the one and 
jilted the other, and brought such deep misery to the 
souls of both by selfish cruelty and lust. Both felt 
that the message meant far more even than it had 
said. What mysterious fear was it oppressed their 
hearts ? Could it be that on the very threshold of his 
lost estates Nemesis had overtaken him and had 
avenged them both ? 



CHAPTER XLI. 

THE BOW IS BROKEN. 

Sir Lionel and Lady Vandeleur, anxious to avoid 
the prying eyes of even the Silvercross peasantry, de- 
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cided that they might best escape observation by 
lodging at a small hamlet midway between Silvercross 
and Dawcombe — a hamlet composed of a few scattered 
cottages, a villa or two, and a tiny hostelry perched 
pertly on an overhanging ridge of rock. The hamlet 
had by tradition acquired the name of" Seagull's Nest," 
and the inn had taken that denomination as a matter 
of course. The name was not inappropriate. Only a 
broad belt of sand separated the hamlet from the sea, 
whose billows at high tide washed up to and some- 
times beyond the forests of stakes that had been 
driven into the beach to check the fury of the waters. 
A huge crag, called Seagull's Point, formed a natural 
breakwater close in front of Seagull's Nest, while an 
artificial pier, projecting far into the sea, increased the 
security of the little hamlet, and afforded a safe 
landing-place for pleasure boats when the weather was 
calm. 

When the Vandeleurs arrived at the Seagull's Nest, 
they found Lord Helston's yacht riding at anchor be- 
yond the Point ; nor wa3 it long before that nobleman 
and Captain Toler arrived at the crag-cradled inn to 
welcome the Baronet and his wife. 

Lord Helstone, on his part, was not sorry to have 
friends at hand to whom he might make over Reginald 
Toler while he himself was in Dawcombe with Laira 
Hargrave. Sir Lionel was too engrossed in his projects 
for the recovery of Red Tor, too constant in his attend- 
ance at his lawyer's offices in Exeter to pay any atten- 
tion to a woman he held so cheaply as his wife. Ethel 
herself felt imprisoned almost within the precincts of 
the hamlet; for with the sea before her and the estates 
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of Red Tor and Morley close behind, with Silvercross 
on one hand and Dawcombe on the other, where, in- 
deed, could she move without meeting people who 
knew the whole history of her wretched marriage, and 
who not only knew it, but condemned it. 

Dawcombe fairly bristled with enemies. The Mar- 
chese Roselli and his bride were on a visit to the 
Hargraves ; the Bishop of New Guinea and his bride 
were at the "Grove" with the Needhams; while 
Squire Keighley of Kellerton and his wife were living 
en prince at Northstone's Hotel, and dispensing 
hospitalities to the whole neighbourhood. Ronald 
Hargrave and Keighley Needham had joined their 
respective families, and not one among them all would 
have acknowledged Ethel's acquaintance even by a 
distant bow. 

Small wonder, then, that Lady Vandeleur should 
have grown daily and hourly more completely subject 
to the master-passion of her life, more completely the 
slave of a man who had been her darling, her idol, her 
first and only love, and who came back to her now 
apparently as eager, as devoted, as in the spring-time 
of their love. Then she had been at least not miser- 
able ; now into the .scale was thrown the unspeakable 
abhorrence she felt for her hated marriage and her 
lawful lord. As day after day, in the Seagull's Nest, 
these two, impassioned, looked into each other's eyes, 
counting the cost to each if they elected honour's path 
even at this eleventh hour — the cost of woe, and grief, 
and tears — so day after day the phantom of a guilty 
hope bade them not despair, but fling such slavish ties 
as marriage vows to such as would be bound, and by 
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flight to cut the knot of Duty and tie the knot of 
Love ! 

A fortnight passed away. Lionel had brought his 
schemes to a successful termination. He already saw " 
Red Tor once more within his grasp — his ancestral acres 
again his own. Lord Helstone, too, had prospered in 
his suit — a second coronet at the feet of the Dawcombe 
"Peerage!" The yacht was under sailing orders for 
the morrow ; Sir Lionel was in Exeter, signing his 
name to various deeds connected with his Welsh mines; 
Lord Helstone was a- wooing away in Dawcombe; 
Ethel and Reginald Toler were at the Seagull's Point 
alone. 

The rock bearing this name is a square mass of red 
sandstone, with rugged precipitous sides. On the north 
side the rock admits of a steep and laborious ascent, 
but on the other three not a ledge of rock or even a 
shrub breaks the precipice from the tableland above to 
the weed-grown rocks beneath. The tide was low, so 
low that even the end of the pier was dry, and the 
jagged red rocks showed themselves above the sand 
all along the coast. 

In an arbour roughly formed of tamarisk and sea- 
purslains Toler and Ethel sat in silence, gazing out 
over the expanse of rock and sea. The yacht stood 
out in the offing, pleasure-boats from Exmouth and 
Dawcombe flitted to and fro. Not till now had their 
fates hung in the balance. Passion, not duty, had 
carried all before it — Ethel had promised to join her 
lover as soon as she could in Belgium. 

"I will not risk the consequences of going away 
with you from here/' she was saying, as they sat 
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among the tamarisks. " It must be possible to get 
away, quite away, without any chance of successful 
pursuit. We must lose ourselves in the backwoods of 
America or somewhere until the whole thing has blown 
over and I am forgotten." 

"Not quite America, I hope," said Toler. "Surely 
Italy will be far enough. He could hardly follow us 
among the Apennines, and I do not see what there is 
to fear even if he did succeed in tracking us." 

" He would kill you, that is all," said Ethel. 

Toler laughed. " Death i3 a game that two can play 
at," he said. " I do not suppose Sir Lionel Vandeleur 
would become an assassin, and in open fight I am a 
match for most men." 

Ethel shuddered. "You do not know Lionel," she 
replied. " When he is in a rage, he is a wild beast, not 
a human being. The very thought of his ever finding 
out what I was to you before I married him, has some- 
times almost sent me mad with terror." 

"Fear no longer, my darling," said Toler, as he 
strained her to his breast. " Mine you were before 
he ever saw you, mine you are, and mine you shall 
be." 

" This is no time for rhapsodies," she replied, as she 
disengaged herself from his embrace. " Let us employ 
the time in planning my escape. We shall return to 
Town. You will start with Lord Helstone, to-morrow, 
on a Channel cruise. You had better feign illness, and 
get put ashore somewhere on the French side of the 
Channel Then make your way to Ostend. Within 
twenty-four hours of our arrival in London, I shall be 
on my way to Hull, disguised as a boy. I will meet 
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you at the Hotel d'Or, in Ostend, this day week, and I 
will lie perdue till you arrive/' 

" It seems a great deal of trouble to take about a 
mere elopement," said Toler, laughing. " It seems to 
me that we do Sir Lionel too much honour by such 
elaborate manoeuvring." 

" Oh, Reginald !" she said, " if you had but married 
me in Rome, how much misery might have been spared 
to ourselves and others." 

" That is quite true/' said a voice behind them — the 
voice of Sir Lionel Vandeleur. 

The tamarisk boughs were torn asunder, and the 
young Baronet himself stood beside them. 

Captain Toler sprang to his feet. With a faint 
shriek, Ethel cowered beneath the bushes. 

The two men stood glaring at each other, Vandeleur 
livid with rage, Toler with an assumed smile of sur- 
passing insolence. Fear was a stranger to them both. 
That the Baronet knew the worst that could be known 
was a matter of course. Without any bandying of 
words, Toler knew that the outraged husband had 
listened to his wife's own confession of faithlessness ; 
Vandeleur knew that the woman for whom he had 
thrown away name and fame, had been but Toler's 
" light o' love " before, and was prepared to become 
the same again. 

With a cry of bitter rage and hate, Vandeleur threw 
himself upon his rival, and grasping him round the 
waist, would have hurled him down the precipice ; but 
for once he had met his match. If Toler was less 
massively built than the baronet, he was more active 
and more quick. Hugged in Lionel's iron grasp, he 
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twisted his limbs about his antagonist's body with the 
suppleness of a snake. His fingers closed on Lionel's 
bared throat. Each man was a renowned athlete. 
With every muscle tense, a moment they rocked to 
and fro, then quivered erect once more. There was no 
blow, no blood, no sound. Each was slowly but surely 
strangling the other ! Which would be strangled first ? 
Their corded muscles stood out upon their f limbs. 
Vandeleur's eyes were starting from his head, rnd 
Toler's face was bloodless as a corpse. There were but 
a few yards of soil between them and the edge of ihe 
rock ! With one convulsive mighty effort each strove 
to shake himself free of the other's Herculean grip. 
The ground trembled, opened, slipped from beneath 
their feet, and hurled them crashing with it on to the 
jagged rocks below. 

The soil, loosened by the struggle on its surface, had 
yawned and parted at Ethel's very feet. Had it not 
been indeed that the roots of the tamarisk to which 
she clung, were firmly imbedded in more consolidated 
ground, she must have been swept off in the landslip too. 
From the dizzy height, her skirts overhanging the 
precipice, her hands clinging to the tamarisk boughs, 
she could see the forms of her husband and her lover, 
still locked in each other's iron grasp, and in the em- 
brace of Death ! 

There, as she hung in mid-air, her torn hands tiring 
of their hold, her horror-stricken gaze fixed on the 
bleeding bodies of the victims of her wiles ; there, in 
moments that seemed centuries of agony and terror, 
did Ethel, Lady Vandeleur, first grasp, and then lose 
for ever, all conscious knowledge of her crimes f 
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The roar of the falling mass, the dust that rose in 
clouds from the dibris, and the shrieks of Lady Van- 
deleur, had arrested the attention of the inhabitants of 
the Seagull's Nest. No time was lost in extricating 
the unfortunate woman from her horrible position; 
but when her questioners sought from her some ex- 
planation of the scene, only the harsh laugh of a 
maniac made a grotesque reply. 

The woman had lost her reason, the men their lives- 

They bore her to the Seagull's Nest. She only gib- 
bered at them as they walked. They found the bodies 
on the rocks, still twined together in the lock of hate ; 
still warm, but dead. 

Small wonder that the grim tragedy was soon known 
far and wide. Dawcombe, Silvercross, and Ashcombe, 
Morley and Red Tor, the hills of Haldon and the vallies 
of the Exe and Teign, all had heard the hideous tale 
before night fell upon the curious crowds who had 
gathered round the Seagull's Nest. 

Lord Helstone heard it as he was homeward bound, 
and hurrying forward, reached the inn in time to see 
the lifeless bodies of his companions carried within the 
house, and to hear the wild laughter of the widow ring 
peal on peal upon the evening air. He dared not tele- 
graph the truth ; it was too horrible. He sent a 
message strong enough to bring Archie Vandeleur at 
once, and to prepare him and his mother for the worst. 

Over their coming let us draw a veil Grievous 
wrong had been done, much hardship had been borne, 
vast misery had been caused. But what wrong is 
there upon earth, what hardship, what abyss of 
wretchedness, that is not weak and shallow in com- 
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parison with the almightiness of a mother's love ? A 
first-born, a mother's idol, had sinned and had perished. 
Is there speech that can tell, or pen that can trace, that 
mother's worship, anguish, and despair ? 



CHAPTER XLII. 

SUNSHINE AFTER STORM. 

A year had passed since the tragedy on Sea Gulls' 
Point had caused a thrill of horror throughout the 
county of Devon. 

In the luxurious smoking-room of a club-house in 
Pall Mall three young men were smoking the pipe of 
peace and amity. These three were Ronald Hargrave, 
Eeighley Needham, and Gerald Maine. 

Maine had just returned from a voyage round the 
world, which would seem to have effectually cured 
him of all the ills the heart is heir to in the "matter 
of unrequited, affections to judge by his appearance and 
his tone. 

Needham, as private secretary to a wealthy com- 
moner who was too lazy to write his own letters, 
had found an easy and lucrative post, which kept 
him in London most of the year, and admitted of 
occasional Sittings to the " Grove " at Dawcombe. 

Hargrave, backed by Mr. Pemberton's influence 
and prestige among literary circles, had met with 
more or less success in the world of letters. He 
found such a career up-hill work indeed, but he was 
free — free to possess and to express any opinions 
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his reason prompted. As a magazine writer, as a 
dramatic author, as a novelist, he was bound to no 
conventionalities, no social hypocrisy, no religious 
creed. As he felt, so he spoke, so he wrote, and in his 
hard-earned freedom he was happy. Though Har- 
grove's character was thoroughly Bohemian, and 
Needham's grew daily from force of circumstances 
more and more girt about with the mental and moral 
trappings of a man about town, yet the friendship of 
early days was not weakened. The associations of 
youth, the advancement towards the rewards of ambi- 
tions confided to each other in the glorious hopefulness 
of boyhood, and reached, ah ! so tardily and so wearily 
through much humiliation and disappointment, or 
perhaps never reached at all, the memories of stirring 
scenes in which both had played their parts ; all these 
things cemented and consolidated their friendship, so 
that no diversity of aims had power to loosen it. 

Maine had heard the outlines of the miserable story 
of Sir Lionel and Lady Vandeleur's fate while he was 
still in New York; but during his subsequent wander- 
derings he had heard but little of the doings of his 
English friends. / 

" I should not have returned so soon," he was say- 
ing, "had not my uncle been so anxious for my 
presence at his wedding. Fancy his getting ' spliced ' 
at his time of life !" 

" Everybody is delighted at the match," said Ronald. 
" I think he and Aunt Letitia have cared for each 
other for years, and now neither of them, let us hope, 
will have a lonely and desolate old age. Ruth has 
handed over Morley Court to Aunt Letitia for her life, 
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and Mr. Pemberton was kind enough to say there is 
room for all of us young people whenever we choose to 
visit them." 

"Aunt Letitia will make a capital hostess," said 
Needham. "I suppose Mr. Pemberton will have all 
the Red Tor shooting, as Ruth and Archie mean to live 
abroad." 

" Time will soften the memory of the past," said 
Ronald. " The Red Tor tenantry will never consent 
to being abandoned by their landlord for ever. Besides 
by-and-by there will be an heir, and the Vandeleurs 
will like their children to have an English education." 

" How long has Sir Archie been married ?" asked 
Gerald. 

" Nearly two months," answered Needham. " They 
were married very quietly here in London. They 
went abroad immediately, and mean to stay abroad 
for three years at least, until Archie's health is quite 
re-established. The Dowager Lady Vandeleur will 
join them as soon as Aunt Letitia has become Mrs. 
Pemberton." 

" Who were at the wedding ?" asked Gerald. 

" Oh ! quite a family party. Your uncle and Aunt 
Letitia, and Archie's mother of course ; Lord and Lady 
Helstone, the Marchese and Marchesa Roselli, my 
sister Sibyl and Keighley of Kellerton, Olympia and 
the Bishop of New Guinea, Ronald's mother and mine, 
Ronald and your humble servant, who did duty as 
best man, William Holford and his wife Mona, and 
your old protege George Cardew." 

" So Holford prevailed at last V said Gerald. 

a And deservedly," said Ronald, reddening. " That 
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fellow is one of the grandest men that ever stepped. 
I really believe that now poor Lionel is actually dead 
and gone, Mona will love him as he deserves." 

" I never thought she would have married him 
though," interrupted Needham. " It was an awful time 
for her as you may imagine, Gerald, when the news of 
Lionel's terrible end reached her. She loved her 
betrayer utterly to the last. His fate nearly killed 
her, as it nearly killed his poor mother ; but Holford 
waited on quite cheerfully, asking for no love, only 
that he might be near her and sometimes see her. 
Gradually she grew to lean on him and trust him. 
Doubtless now she loves him too." 

"He has every attribute that wins a woman's love t" 
exclaimed Ronald enthusiastically. " He is good-look- 
ing and as strong as a young lion, truthful, honest and 
constant. What more does Mona want ?" 

"They have insisted on going abroad with the 
Vandeleurs for as long as the latter remain on the 
Continent," added Needham. " Archie wished Holford 
to go down to Wales and be his steward over the 
property there and look after the mines, but the man's 
devotion to his master seemed satisfied with nothing 
less than continuing to be his body-guard, and as Ruth 
was loath to part with Mona, the Holfords have been 
allowed to go with them more as travelling com- 
panions than as servants, and while Archie remains 
so delicate, it seems a very wise arrangement." 

"And George Cardew, what of him ?" asked Gerald. 

"At Mr. Pemberton's request," replied Needham, 
"Archie made him steward of the Red Tor estates. 
Old Gaffer Thorpe's cottagje has been pulled down, and 
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a very pretty snug house built on the same site. 
George Cardew will live there eventually, but at pre- 
sent he is learning his business as land agent, etc., with 
a man in Yorkshire/' 

"I saw him a week ago," added 'Ronald, "when he 
came up to town to see Mr. Pemberton. There is not 
a trace of the trooper about him now, except his 
soldierly bearing. His manner is self-possessed and 
well bred ; indeed he has quite a distinguished air, and 
they say he has plenty of brains." 

" Making him steward of the Red Tor estates is a 
very wise arrangement," said Gerald. "His social 
status may be just what he makes it, and my uncle 
will see to his advancement in every way, one may be 
very sure." 

" And Aunt Letitia, too, you may be certain," said 
Needham. " She has taken to him as if he had been 
her own kith and kin, all because of Mr. Pemberton's 
attachment to him." 

Gerald, who knew from Lord Helstone more of 
Cardew's antecedents than either Ronald or Needham 
guessed, mad6 many surmises as to the secret of the 
ex-guardsman's birth and parentage. But whatever he 
thought, he wisely held his peace; nor was it ever 
known, except to Mr. Pemberton and Aunt Letitia, 
how close was the tie between the old man and the 
young. 

Ethel, Lady Vandeleur,- did not long survive her 
husband and her lover. Her reason never returned, 
and three months after the tragedy of Sea Gulls' Nest 
she died raving in a West country madhouse, to which 
she had been removed. 
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Mrs. Hargrave, having introduced her daughters to 
the Peerages of 'England and Spain, removed from 
Dawcombe to London to be near her brother and her 
son ; while Mrs. Needham triumphed among the Devon 
Landed Gentry as the mother-in-law of a bishop and a 
county magnate. 

Hargraves and Needhams, Pembertons and Bennetts, 
and all the country side between the Exe and Teign, 
peers and peeresses, dignitaries of the church and 
landed proprietors, wherever on the face of the globe 
they are scattered, yet have one hope to bind them all 
together, namely to welcome home again the Vande- 
leurs of Red Tor. 



THE END. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 
NOTICE.— Important New Work by Mr. GALLENGA. 
TWO YEARS OF THE EASTERN QUES- 
TION. 

By A. Gallenga (of the Times), Author of "Italy Revisited,* 

" Country Life in Piedmont," " The Invasion of Denmark," etc. 

2 vols. 8vo., price 2&r. 

The Times says: — "A more thorough exposure of the rottenness of the Turkish 
System was never penned ; and Mr. Freeman and Mr. Gladstone must rejoice when 
they peruse page after page which, to use a familiar expression, does not leave on the 
Turks ' the face of a dog.' .... But Mr. Gallenga did not visit Constantinople to 

3uarrel, but to observe the various phases of the Eastern Question as it passed from 
iplomatic remonstrances to provincial outbreaks, to Bulgarian atrocities, to the 
Servian war. to the Armistice, to the Conference, to renewed Protocols, and at last 
to this war between Russia and Turkey. .... Extraordinary opportunities fell into 
Mr. Gallenga's way, and in these very interesting volumes he has availed himself of 
them to the full" 

The Graphic says : — " Mr. Gallenga's letters are most interesting in every way — 
bright with the genuine freshness of a correspondent who finds himself on (to him) 
new ground, and enjoys as much as any of his readers a moonlight ride round 
Stamboul, a visit to the fields of Troy, a sight of the Sultan opening his Parliament ; 
valuable for descriptions, by a trained observer, of scenes and institutions which fell 
beneath his eye. and speculations, by a well-informed politician, on the scruples and 
suspicions which have ended in keeping Europe impotent while Russia and Turkey 

are closing hand to hand Two volumes, altogether, which bid fair to acquire 

permanent value as graphic records taken on the spot of some of the most dramatic 
incidents in history." 

The Academy says : — Mr. Gallenga has given a detailed account of the circum- 
stances which led to the present war, beginning from the commencement of the 
insurrection in the Herzegovina. As he resided at Constantinople during the whole 
of this period, and had special facilities for obtaining information as the correspon- 
dent of the Times newspaper, his narrative is of great value. He went there with an 
unprejudiced mind, having, in fact, given but little attention to the subject until that 
time. His sketches of the principal actors on the scene, whether Turkish sultans and 
pachas or ambassadors from other States, are remarkably graphic, especially that of 
General Ignatieff. .... Mr. Gallenga also initiates us into most of the questions 
relating to Turkey, on which the reader desires an unbiassed opinion — the good and 
bad of the character of the Turks themselves, their finances, their reforms, their rela- 
tion to die subject races, and the principal influences that are at work among them. 
.... But the interest of his narrative culminates in that group of events which are 
exciting enough for any work of fiction— the insurrection which overthrew Abd-ul- 
A21Z, and his subsequent suicide ; the derangement of mind and ultimate ejection from 
the throne of his unfortunate successor ; and the massacre of the Pashas by Hassan 
the Circassian. We also obtain valuable information on such subjects as the sale of 
slaves at Constantinople, the admission of Christian evidence in the law-courts, and 
the treatment of the rayahs." 
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A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 

TRAVELS WEST. 

By William Minturn. Large post 8vo, price Js. (yd. 

The Daily NeWB says :— " An unpretending volume of travel, the author of which 
describes in a lively vein what he saw and heard in a recent journey from New York 
to St. Louis, thence to Salt Lake City and California, and back by Omaha and 
Chicago into Canada." 

The Scotsman says : — " Mr. Minturn speaks more sensibly on some of the political 
and commercial perils with which the Republic is threat ned, and of the faults of his 
countrymen than might naturally and logically be expected." 

Public Opinion says: — "A charming book, full of anecdotes of Western 
American travel, and in which the author, who travelled from New York across the 
whole American Western desert, gives his experience of a country almost unknown 
to European colonists. We wish we could transcribe some of the very clear descrip- 
tions of scenery, life, and manners, in which this book abounds." 

The Queen says : — " Mr. Minturn writes easily and pleasantly, and gives us vivid 

pictures of the marvellous scenery The whole tone of Mr. Minturn *s book is 

pleasant to the English reader .... in a word, good sense and culture contribute to 
make the volume well worth the attention of those who are interested in travel on the 
American Continent" 

Vanity Fair says : — " Some of our ablest authors have failed in the endeavour 
to depict American life and society. The author of the present work, however, is 
an American by birth who has spent most of his life in Europe, and he describes his 
return to America and his tour through die States in a very interesting volume. .... 
Altogether the work is well written and interesting." 

The Literary World says: — "A trip across America is a grand thing for the 
tourist, English or American, in the course of his career. Anyone contemplating such 
a journey, should have a look at Mr. Minturn's book." 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF " YE OUTSIDE FOOLS." 

YE OUTSIDE FOOLS ; or, Glimpses Inside the 
Stock Exchange. 

By Erasmus Pinto, Broker. Crown 8vo., $ s - 

" Written in a clever, cynical, and incisive style, and thoroughly exposes the ' rigs 
and tricks of the Stock Exchange. One advantage of a perusal will be that those 
who allow themselves to be plundered will do so quite consciously. The volume as 
a whole is extremely interesting." — Public Opinion. 

THERESE HENNES, AND HER MUSICAL 
EDUCATION : a Biographical Sketch. 

By her Father. Translated from the German MS. by H. Mann- 
heimer. Crown 8vo, 5-r. 

THE RISE AND DECAY OF THE RULE 
OF ISLAM. 

By Archibald J. Dunn. Large post 8vo, i&r. 

NOTES AND ESSAYS ON THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION : Its Philosophical Principles 
and its Enemies. 

By John Joseph Lake. Crown 8vo., price p. 6d. * 
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POPULAR NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
BITTER TO SWEET END : a Novel. 

3 vols. 3 1 s. 6d. 

" A pleasant, taking story, full of interest, and entirely unobjectionable." — Literary 
Churchman. 

" There is a genuine tone of humour about much of the conversations, and a natural 
bearing about the heroine which give very pleasant reading, and a good deal of 

interest and amusement to the book On the whole we cannot but praise 

* Bitter to Sweet End."'— Public Opinion. 

AGAINST HER WILL. 

By Annie L. Walker, Author of "A Canadian Heroine." 
3 vols. 3 1 j. 6d. 

" There is a great deal that is deserving of praise, and very little to find fault with. 
. . . . 'Against Her Will' is a novel of sterling merit."— Scotsman. 

TRUE WOMEN. 

By Katharine Stuart. 3 vols. 31*. 6d. 

THE RECTOR OF OXBURY : a Novel. 

3 vols. 3 1 j. 6d. 

" It will prove a valuable addition to the literature of Church Defence."— 
Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

" For both Churchmen and Dissenters it has attractions rarely to be met with." - 
Coventry Standard. 

THE SEARCH FOR A HEART : a Novel. 

By John Alexander. 3 vols. 3U. 6d. 

THE SIEGE OF VIENNA: a Novel. 

By Caroline Pilcher. (From the German.) 3 vols. 3U. 6d. 

A VERY OLD QUESTION : a Novel. 

By T. Edgar Pemberton, Author of " Under Pressure," etc. 
3 vols. 3 1 s. 6d. 

" For 'tis a question left us yet to prove, 
Whether love lead fortune or else fortune love." — Hamlet. 

NOTICE.— New Story by the Popular Author of "The Curate's 
Discipline/' << Woman's Wrong/' " Just a Woman," etc. 

HIS SECOND WIFE. 

By Mrs. Eiloart, Author of "Meg," "Just a Woman," "Wo- 
man's Wrong," etc. 3 vols. 3U. 6d. 

NOTICE.— The Important Story of Bussian Life by Prince Joseph 

Lubomirski. 

T ATI AN A ; or, The Conspiracy. 

A Tale of St. Petersburg. By Prince Joseph Lubomirski. 
3 vols. 3 1 j. 6d. 

" The story is painfully interesting."— Standard. 
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NOTICE.— The New and Popular Story by the Author of " Recom- 
mended to Mercy," " Taken upon Trust," etc. 

DONE IN THE DARK. 

By the Author of " Recommended to Mercy." 3 vols. 31 J. 6d. 

NOTICE.— The Popular New Novel by the Author of " Brown as a 
Berry " and " The Bed House by the Biver." 

MAR'S WHITE WITCH. 

By Gertrude Douglas, Author of "Brown as a Berry," etc. 
3 vols. 3 1 j. 6d. 

" A thoroughly good novel, which we can cordially recommend to our readers. . . 
We should not have grudged a little extra length to the story ; .... for ' Mar's White 
Witch ' is one of those rare novels in which it is a cause of regret, rather than of 
satisfaction, to arrive at the end of the third volume."— John Bull. 

RIDING OUT THE GALE. 

By Annette Lyster. 3 vols. 31*. 6d. 

" The tale is full of stirring incident, and one or two of the character creations — 
notably Singleton's sister Hadee — are finely conceived and artistically developed." — 
Scotsman. 

JESSIE OF BOULOGNE. 

By the Rev. C. Gillmor, M.A. 3 vols. 31X. 6d. 

Notice. — New Story. — By the Popular Author of " A Woman's 

Trials," etc. 

Just Ready. 
ARE YOU MY WIFE ? 

By Grace Ramsay, Author of "Dya's Story," "A Woman's 
Trials," etc 3 vols. 3U. 6d. 

THE HOUSE OF CLARISFORD: a Novel. 

By Frederick Woodman. 3 vols. 31J. 6d. 

THE TRUST : an Autobiography. 

By Jean Le Peur. 3 vols. 3U. 6d. 



POPULAR NEW NOVELS, ETC., 

Each complete in One Volume. 

THE BRIDE OF ROERVIG. 

By W. Bergsoe. Translated from the Danish by Nina Francis. 
Crown 8vo, Js. 6d. 

' " A charmingly fresh and simple tale, which was well worth translating, and has 
been translated well." — Atheneeutn. 

SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10, Souphampton Street, Strand. 



" There is a strong human interest throughout the story, and it abounds with little 
snatches of description which are full of poetic grace and charm The trans- 
lator has been most successful in preserving the spirit and genuine Norse flavour 
of the original."— Scotsman. 

" The translation is idiomatic and vigorous ; it retains the true Scandinavian poetic 
ring, while gaining an English form ; the reader's interest never flags till the book is 
regretfully laid aside."— Public Opinion. 

" Lovers of the marvellous may be intensely interested in this singular work.' — 
Court Circular. 
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Besides the interest attaching to a novel of unquestionable merit, there are col- 
lateral questions of a psychological nature here discussed, lightly it is true, but 
sufficiently to impart an additional charm to a volume that will assuredly commend 
itself to English readers."— Civil Service Gazette. 

THE WOMAN THAT SHALL BE PRAISED : 
a Novel. 

By Hilda Reay. i vol. crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

" Decidedly well written, attractive, and readable The characters stand out 

as if they had been pondered over and worked at ; the circumstances are fresh and 
natural ; the style is pure, and the thoughts refined."-- A thenamm. 

" Besides the heroine there is another 'woman that shall be praised,' viz., the 
authoress. Praised for writing in English, for some passages of poetry, for some even 
of slang, for her boldness and tenderness of expression, and, above all, for writing a 
religious novel without shocking us with pious utterances."— Public Opinion. 

" Well written ; and the household of the thriftless doctor is described with humour 
and a considerable insight into character." — Daily Newt. 

" The story is a pleasant one to read, and the minor characters are sketched with a 
good deal of discrimination and humour." — John Bull. 

"The charm of this novel lies in the character of the heroine, the young lady to 
whom the title refers the good angel of the house."— Court Circular. 

A NEW-FASHIONED TORY. 

By " West Somerset." i vol. crown 8vo, y. 6d. 

RENRUTH. 

By Henry Turner. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SIBYLLE'S STORY. 

By Octave Feuillet. Translated by Margaret Watson. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A DISCORD : a Story. 

By Aleth Willeson. i voL crown 8vo, 7s. 6a. 

" Something more than ordinary praise is due to a story which has a leading idea 
of its own, and works it out steadily, yet without wearying the reader with excessive 
iteration or exaggeration. . ... Pi. Discord ' reminds us of some of Miss Sewell's 
best works. Weshould almost be disposed to give it the preference, on the ground 
that the human interest is broader. Sometimes we see traces of another and well* 
known influence. Mr. Price is a person not unworthy of the gallery of portraits 
which George Eliot has given to us." — Spectator. 

" The story is gracefully and thoughtfully written, and there is a distinct imprest ot 
realism about most of the personages." — Scotsman. 

SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10, Southampton Street, Strand. 



VAGABOND CHARLIE. 

By " Vagabond." i vol. crown 8vo, js. 6d. 

GLARA PONSONBY : a Novel. 

By Robert Beveridge. i vol. crown 8vo, Js. 6d. 

ADAM AND EVE'S COURTSHIP; or, How 
to Write a Novel. 

By Jay Wye. Crown 8vo, price 7*. 6d. 

TOUCH NOT THE NETTLE : a Story. 

By Alec Fearon. Crown 8vo, Js. 6d. 

THROUGH HARDSHIPS TO LORDSHIP. 

By Flora Eaton. Crown 8vo, 7*. 6d. 

DAISY AND THE EARL 

By Constance Howell. Crown 8/0, p. 6d. 

MUSICAL TALES, PHANTASMS, AND 
Sketches. 

From the German of Elise Polka. By M. M. Prime Maudslay. 
Dedicated (with permission) to Sir Julius Benedict. Crown 
8vo, Js. 6d. 

Also, Second Series of the above, uniform in size and price. 

THE VANDELEURS OF RED TOR. A Tale 
of South Devon. 

By Theodore Russell Monro. Crown 8vo, p. 6d. 

THE LADY BLANCHE. 

By Harold St. Clair. Crown 8vo, js. 6d. 

HARRINGTON ; or, the Exiled Royalist : a Tale 
of the Hague. 

By Frederick Spencer Bird. Crown 8vo., price js. 6d. 
THE BURIED PAST: a Novel. 

Crown 8vo, price *js. 6d. 

MERRY AND GRAVE. 

By Peter Athelby. Crown 8vo, Js. 6d. 

LAMECH ; or, the Two Wives. A Tale. 

To which is added "The Daughters; or, Hannah and Peitnnah. ' ? 
Crown 8vo., 3J. 6d. 

"And Lantech took unto him two wives ; the name of one was Adah, and the 
name of the other Zillah." — Gen. iv. 19. 

" Elkanah, an Ephrathite, had two wives ; the name of the one was Hannah, and 
the name of the other Peninnah." — 1 Sam. i., 1, a. 

SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10, Southampton Street, Strand. 



Nearly Ready. 

THE REIGN OF ROSAS; or, South American 
Sketches. 

By E. B. Fernan. Crown 8vo, Js. 6d. 

A SUSSEX IDYL. 

By Clementina Black. Crown 8vo, p. 6d. 

VANESSA FAIRE. 

By George Joseph. Crown 8vo. js. 6d. 
FROM A BED OF ROSES. 

By Cuthbert Hope. Crown 8vo, p. 6d. 

LILIAN. 

By G. Beresford Fitz Gerald, Author of "As the Fates 
Would Have it." Crown 8vo, Js. 6d. 

THE EARL OF EFFINGHAM. 

By Mrs. Edward McDowell. Crown 8vo, 7s. (yd. 



EXCELLENT BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Now ready, in one very handsome volume, with a number of graphic 
Coloured Illustrations, price $s. post free, and of all Booksellers. 

THE ADVENTURES OF TOM HANSON; 

Or, Brave Endeavours Achieve Success ; a Story for Boys. By 
Firth Garside, M.A. 

ROSIE AND HUGH ; a Tale for Boys and Girls. 

By Helen C. Nash, i vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

" In ' Rosie and Hugh' we have all the elements of fiction presented in the best 
possible form to attract boys and girls. Wholesome, pure, lively, with here and there 
a dash of humour, the book is certain to be a favourite with both parents and children 
.... A cheerful, clever work." — Morning Post. 

SEED-TIME AND REAPING. A Tale for the 
Young. 

By Helen Paterson. Crown 8vo, $s. 
SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10, Southampton Street, Strand 



RECENT PAMPHLETS. 

THE GREAT FIGHT BETWEEN THE BEAR 
and the Turkey, 

Its Origin and Probable Results. By a Young Lion. In 
wrapper, price &/., post free. 

DIFFICULTIES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

By a Young Beginner. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE OLD TABLE : a Story for the Young. 

In Wrapper, u., post free. 

" ANY WOMAN WILL DO FOR A MAN : " a 
Warning to those about to Marry. 

In Wrapper, 6d. t post free. (Now ready. New Edition, price 3d.) 

ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 

The Doctrine of the Everlasting Torment of the Wicked shown to 
be Unscriptural. In Wrapper, u., post free. 

THE IRISH COLLAPSE ; or, Three Months of 
Home Rule : Vision of Confusion. 

Dedicated to the Right Hon. the Earl of Beaconsneld. By the 
Member for Donnybrook. In Wrapper, is. t post free. 
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